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APROPOS. 
THE Reflections contained in this Volume were 


written in German by the Hand of the celebrated 
Author whoſe Name they bear, and were entruſt- 
ed to an Officer of the Mortimar Regiment for 
his Opinion. ZAIMMERMAN's Death, the Diſ- 
tance e his Friend, and the Impeſhbility of Con- 
veyance, were the Gauſs of their keing retained. 
It cannot appear illiboral to publifh them; for the 
Family of the Author cannot poſſibly be injured by 
their being tranſlated into Engliſh. Beſides, TiIs- 
SOT ts ſaid to poſſeſs a Copy of them, which can 
doubtleſs be obtained, if tis neceſſary. they ſhould 
appear in their vernacular Tongue, The Editor 
returned the Original, from . which | theſe were 
taken, to the Gentleman whoſe Kindneſs obliged 
him, and whoſe Permiſſion warranted the Licence 
of publiſhing. There is yet another Volume ; its 
Appearance will be determined on by the Reception 
this meets with. To give the Public more of what 
they do not reliſh would be impertinent Obtruſion; 
as to withhold what js N to their Taſte, would 
be Cruelty. . {6H 
The, Officer alluded ta has 8 expreſſed 
his warm Approbation of | the | Sentimpnts and 
Maxime of bis deceaſed Friend ; ang this honour- 
able Teflimony of their Merit, from a Soldier of 
enlarged Underſtanding, will prove, tis to be 
hoped, an unerring Prognoſtic of the favourable 
Verdict of thoſe Julke to whom they are now 
gay 


REFLECTIONS 


PEE: | or 


REFLECTION THE FIRST, 


grow aan. or ceaſe be n ſhould 


Te be our ſole employ, from the time the 


reſolution is made, till that awful period when 
we are to become neither. 
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* Women with women are, in private, either 
noviciates, or adepts; with men, they are either 


prudes, or ſenſualiſts. 
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% An entirely boneſt man, in the ſevere ſenſe of the 
word, exiſts no more than an entirely diſhoneſt knave: the beſt 
and the worſt are only approximations to thoſe qualities. Who 
are thoſe that never contradi& themſelves ? yet honeſty never 
contradicts itſelf. Who are thoſe that always contradict them- 


ſelves ? yet knavery is mere ſelf- contradiction. Thus the know- 


ledge, of man determines not the things themſelves, but their 
proportions, the quantum of congruities and incongruities.“ 


LavaTER's Aphboriſms. 
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a | "REFLECTIONS OF 


Tus prieſt * is certainly a. good character 
in his pulpit; the reſidue of the ſacerdotal repu- 
tation is accidental, Who then would wiſh him 
to riſk his fame by quitting his province? 

Gait > frient 57 4 ng poſble: 
never loſe one, however this is poſſible; for 


there is a peculiar mode of conduct even when 


diſſention reigns, that commands veneration, 
and generates eſteem, 


THeRE muſt be a ſpecific object to purſue z — 
or life, like a e . has no at. 
en, A le 

| Pers: Adi 5 Ganntane- 
oa; C7 G43S 3: 

* ]. C. DopzxLIn publiſhed at Jena, in 2 8 a Theſis, 

in which he aſſerts, ** That. Chriſt gave no civil laws.“ Chri- 


n alienum fuiſſe a legibus civilibus ferendis. 


It has been lately ſaid by ſome, that Jeſus affected empire in 


the garb of humility ; and by others, that a city in Which the 


Chriftian law ſhould be truly obſerved, would come to nought; 
ſo, that Chriſt has made either vain attempts, or fooliſh laws. 
To refute theſe, M. DoDERLIN „ that the laws of Chriſt 
tend much to the public good, but that he has, ordained nothing 


relative to temporal government: : that he did not fulfil the ex- 


— 


pectation of the Jews, who looked for a new King in their 
Meſſiah z. the founder of a. new city, and of a new law; and 
that thoſe precepts which relate to civil government (as the pro- 
hibition of, ſwearing, reſiſting of injuries, and divorcing a wife). 


are to be underſtood 9. as | private precepts. __ | ; 
_ Amales Literati 2 4 
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ZIMMERMAN. | 3 
- GamBrinGhouſes are temples where the 
moſt ſordid and turbulent paſſions contend ; there 
no ſpectator can be indifferent: a card, or a ſmall 
ſquare of ivory, intereſts more than the loſs of 
an empire, or the ruin of an unoffending, ere 

of infants, and their neareſt relatives,” 
Ts torture to the envious to return e 
9" with ene . 1 n 


BE * not fo bigotted to any jo 4 as to 


3 worſhip it at the expence of truth. All is cuſ- 
tom that goes on in continuity: all cuftoms are 
not alike beneficial to us. 


Fools take ingenious abuſe for kindneſs, 
and often make one in the laugh that is carrying 
on at their own expence. 


THe fataliſt ſtands a good chance of being 
contented with his lot, unleſs tis ordained to 


the contrary. 
* 


CES 
B 2 SUBALTERN 


When the King of Poland had recovered Livonia from the 
Czar John Bazilowitz, he wiſhed to aboliſh the cuſtom of whip- 
ping the peaſants for their faults; but they, inſenſible of the 
fayour, threw themſelves at his feet, and begged that he would 
alter nothing in their ancient cuſtoms. 
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4 REFLECTIONS or 


- SUBALTERN. tyrants * * ever the moſt in 
colerant and intolerable. 


Nas 


* ardent purſuit of 3 or Lbenſuality 
offifies the heart: in the yery moment of gain, or 


* their denial is moſt .peremptory.. 


ITX more you ſpeak of yousſelf, the more 
you are likely to lie: ſay but little, twill 
ſcarcely gain belief; ſo ſtrong are partiality and 
Mo W 0 4 1 
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„ Tnosz beings wolyia are fie for Solitude ( 
ak like nobody, are like nobody, and are lik'd 
by nobody. 
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power is what all covet, but few are fit! to be truſted 
with; and there is no appendix to it ſo petty, but a man may 
find room Pg to play the . in it. ” 5 


ö 4 cc 3s the wily cubtilty of him who is intent on gain, 
fo the abrupt brutaty of him who has gained enough.” | 


LAavaTER's Aphoriſms- 


7 Zimmerman's definition of the word Solitude does not ap- 
pear to be correct. Solitude he calls that intellectual ſtate 
in which the mind voluntarily ſurrenders itſelf to its own re- 
fleQians.” The philoſopher, therefore, who withdraws his at- 
tention from every external obje& to the contemplation of his 
own ideas, is not leſs ſolitary than he who abandons ſociety, and 
reſigns himſelf entirely to the calm enjoyment of lonely life. 

b ene 9 Nl By 


* ZIMMERMAN” 3 
W ſometimes meaſure the favours we grant 
by the neceſſities of thoſe who ſolicit not from 
the intrinſic value of what is PR Pitiful 


advantage viene: ie T 

TRE bathe increaſes with the value. Thoſe 
we love, anxiouſly do we watch; and we merit 
their eſteem by our diſquietude. . 


L Oran your mouth and purſe cautiouſly ; and 
your ſtock of wealth and reputation ſhall, at leaſt 
4n . be great. 


15 'tis . for the living, that the-dend 
cannot reviſit the earth, twou'd "likewiſe be 
fortunate for them, if many of them had never 
exiſted. T he Athenians were counſell'd. to be 


| fure that King Philip was dead before they ex- 


preſſed their joy at the report of it, leſt they ſhould 
find him alive to avenge their haſty TY | 


" of profeſſion ; tis often * "i 
vere EINE Beware, mn, of thoſe who 
„ ns Dot 


CRY i 4 
Ld, 


By ſolitude 1 underſtand-a 3 from CE: 3 
ditation I underſtand the mind refleQing on its own contents. 
* 0 I have bad occaſion a thouſand times, fince I ſaw you, 
to with myſelf in the land where all things are forgotten ; at 

| leaſt, 


'S 


6 REFLECTIONS OF 
profeſs; — wage LR nh and the 


1 ſpirits there are many ; bows many of 


them want judgment and wealth. 


| Ax wars to ſpeak what you think, is the way 
to acquire the habit of thinking and acting with 


NON oo 

| Vierzer 
leaſt, that 1 did not Iive in the memory of certain reſtleſs mor- 
tals who are wiſitars by profeſſion. The misfortune is, no retire- 
ment is ſo remote, nor ſanctuary ſacred, as to afford a protec- 
tion from their impertinence ; and though we were to fly to the 
defart, and take refuge in the cells of faints and hermits, we 
ſhould be alarmed with their unmeaning voice, crying even in the 
wilderneſs. They ſpread themſelves, i in truth, over the whole face 
of the land, and they waſte the faireſt hours of converſation. For 
my part, I Jook upon them not as paying viſits, but wiftations 5 and 
am never obliged to give audience to one of this ſpecies, that J 
do not conſider myſelf as under a judgment for thaſe numberleſg 
hours which I have ſpent in vain. If theſe ſons and daughters 
of idleneſs and folly would be perſuaded to enter into an exclu- 
five ſociety, the reſt of the world might poſſeſs their moments 
pamoleſted ; but nothing leſs will ſatisfy them, than opening 
a general commerce, and failing into every port where choice 
or chance may drive them. Were we to live, indeed, in the 
years of the Antediluvians, one might afford to reſign ſome 
part of one's time in charitable relief of the infufferable weight 
of theirs ; | but fince the days of man are ſhrunk into a few 
haſty revolutions of the fun, whole afternoons are much too 
confiderable a facrifice to be offered to tame civility. What 
heightens the contempt of this character is, that they who 


have 


* 


ZIMMERMAN. , 7 


 V1oLENT aſſeveration, or affected bluntneſs, 
look not more ſuſpicious than en a 
or Wen modeſty. | 


i " Wiki: is moſt 3 chinking too __ 
or too ill, of mankind? Which are we war- 
ranted to do, to think well or ill of mankind? 
ie this does not admit of a queſtion ! 


Tris oofible e look withant faring; though 
the guilty, and thoſe who endeavour to conceal 
an affectation they are not conſcious of poſſeſſing, 
think otherwiſe, 


: 


— 


A GRACEFUL 8 or a courageous 
hate, are the r nde of che great. 


"Wham i il a comes too late to wks 
viceable to your neighbour, keep it to your- 
nom en ee U | 

dg e nn 1% 36 AOBkh 


have To much of the force have always the leaſt of the power 
of friendſhip; and though they will 4 craze their chatiot- 
wheels,” as Mir rox expreſſes it, to deftroy your repoſe, they 
WONT GE ET un ſtreet to afſift your diftreſs.” 
FiTz0$BORNE'S Letters, 


— 


* © Tf thou haft backs a word, let it die with thee ; and 
be bold, it will not hurt thee.” 


96 fool travailgth with a word, as a woman in labour of 
a child.” Ecclefiafticus. 


; 


8 REFLECTIONS or 

H Who can at all times facrifice plea- 
ſure to duty, approaches ſublimity,“ ?tis ſaid. 
How much cloſer is the approximation when 
our duty is itſelf a pleaſure! Beſides, what 
Chance is there of having that well and con- 
ſtantly performed, which is We a8 a * 
Teilios wind W eee 234264 
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7 I TROSE * es may be vouched for who are 
|, = good alone. .T hoſe who are not good alone, may 
1 be bettered by afociation „ j good: Mp can 


not pejorate. OE ff3 Ne. "- 
11 wo 4 tis 


THovGH you highly TI or r bitterly exe- 
ente, any) qpinion u may hear: delivered, do 
not aſſimilate the character of tee utterer o m. 
Out of a 2 veſſel muddy water ny RR : 


5 


a 1 A en 7 
. 


v; ; | + « 
RG . us to he thoſe ub; bd 
in love or war make the beſt defence. | 


„ Whenever a, man undergoes a conſiderable, change in 


1 conſequence of being obſerved by others, whenever he aſſumes 
i P another gait, another language, than what he had before he 
= thought himſelf —— be adviſed to _ "ROY _— 


” = * - 
r h e 42h 1 Freed N * 
* 3 1 3 2 


Api: . Pp To 2 

þ «6. Diſtinguiſh exactly what one is _ 8 alone, and 
ul | 205 for himlet?, and when he is led by others. 1 know many 
. © wh 
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"ZIMMERMAN." ” 9 
Ox act of immortality, or extenſive uti- 
lity, is a fair acquittance } Thoſe capacitated 
to, perform more, may never find the opportu- 
nity ; and many opportunities are e thrown * 


on the ſupine and imbecile. 


Cun rain ln * it is not only generous, 


but convenient, to over look: Kindred nature has 


n _ 


ad Virtwe, fon ever frail as fair below; 
Her tender nature ſuffers in the crowd, 
Nor touches on the world without a ſtain. 
The world's infectious ; few bring back at eve, 
Immaculate, the manners of the morn. 
Something we thought, is blotted; we reſolv'd, , 
Is ſhaken; we renounc'd, return'd again. | 
Each ſalutation may let in a ſin 
Unthought before, or fix a ſormer flaw. G 
Nor is it ſtrange; light, motion, concourſe, noiſe, 
All ſcatter us abroad. 


1 


| 2 ff 
bo ad always honeſtly, often with delicacy, when left- to 


themſelves; and like knaves when influenced by ſome over- 


bearing characters whom they once ſlaviſhly ſubmitted to 


follow.“ CT PIN | LAvAaTER's Aphoriſms. 


: 41722 89 2 f Wo. - e F N 
„ % He who loſes the ſun in his ſpots, a beautiful face 
in a few freckles, and a grand character in a few harmleſs 
ſingularities, may chooſe, of two tp pg OG 
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10 REFLECTIONS OF 

To communicate his knowledge & is a duty 
with the wiſe man; to learn ſrom others, is his 
higheſt gratification. 


Ir women fix their eyes on a roſe they will 
have it, though in the plucking they prick their 


GREEN girls often delay their happineſs till 
they have deſtroyed their health, or feed their 
pride to a plethora, whilſt their love is abſolute- 


ly 2 


Nx w landlords are over- civil; good ones have 
civility enough : rich landlords ſhew little civi- 
lity to any cuſtomer ; to a poor one, none: but 
the obſequious give the beggar his 2 with 
A bow. 
| CORRECTION 


; Again : 

«« There is none ſo bad as to do the twentieth part of the 
evil he might; nor any ſo good, as to do the tenth part of the 
good it is in his power to do. Judge of yourſelf by the good 
you might do, and neglect; and of others, by the evil they 
might do, and omit: and your judgment will be poiſed between 
too much indulgence for yourſelf, and too much ſeverity on 
athers.” © 2 LavaTeR's Apboriſms. 


„% Wiſdom that is bid, and treaſure that is boarded up, 
what profit is in them both? Better is he that hideth his fally, 
than a man that hideth his wiſdom.” 7 Eccleftaſticus. 


ZIMMERMAN. TI 


-.-CoRRECTION * reſembles an amiable act of 
courteſy when it proceeds from thoſe we juſtly 
venerate. 


WHAT is eccentricity morally conſidered? 
Place yourſelf at your neighbour's point, enter 
into his view of things, then deſcribe your cir- 
cle: nothing then appears extraordinary. Be- 
_ holders ſeldom conſider how rn _ 
manners He in their turn. 


AbvgRTISE your abilities if you would give 
publieity to them: if . have ure Mill it prac 
be neceſſary to advertiſe. - . 


FB ſure to entruſt no perſon with more power 
over your heart than can de recalled. *Tis 
diſguſting to thoſe who love the ſpecies, to hear 
any of them declare, I am entirely guided 
by my. friend“ We act well but when we are 
moſt reſponſible. 


_ Warn miſtreſſes have notoriouſſy an aſcen- 
dancy, every act of the keeper is ſuppoſed to 
be planned behind the curtains. 

. WITTE 


% He who is loved, and commands love, when he correfts, 
or is the cauſe of uneafineſs, muſt be lovelineſs itſelf ; and, he 
who can love him in the moment of correction, is the moſt 
amiable of mortals,” LavaTER's Apkoriſms. 


12 REFLECTIONS or 
Wirz the vulgar, and the learned, names 


have great weight: the wiſe uſe a writ of en- 


quiry into their legitimacy when they are ad- 
vanced as authorities. 


- . = - * 


Wuo would de the ſlave of inſignificance *, 
and live / in anda to an en a 
int. y a FR Tt nun autor 80 


An lob look 22 tim'd, ll often — 
the obſtreperous mirth of a fool, or diſconcert 
the florid attempts of the inſects who ſlander 
with a ſmile, and cover _ with r eg 
expreſſions of concern. TAD Hos: 


Can thoſe have any character to loſe who have 
W 333 2810 


n tbellchons, 4nd the, Saf ki are . 
Sch and the laſt to be borne. + - 


& 2 Fur 
* 6 There is ſuch a ns every morning with buckling 
"ſhoes, gartering, combing and powdering. Pſhayy ! ceaſe thy 
impertinence, Illi dreſs no more to-day, | Were I an honeRt 
brute, that riſes es e e e dene. 
4 could bear ĩt. 
prythee, what have we to 40 ltd rime? Can't we let it 
as Nature made it? Can't a man eat when hes hungry, 
to bed when he's ſleepy, riſe when be wakes, dreſs when he 
tia without the 3 of hours to enſlave him ?” : 
— N wien Rivals, 


- 


| " ZIMMERMAN. 7 _ 13 

| Tux ftrongeſt inſtance of friendſhip, or of 
diſintereſtedneſs, * ſhall be the leaſt regarded, 
if it thwarts our * or croſſes our incli- 

ne b er Re dee 288 x VE 


"7 


di of. the aleſt methods of criminating 
is, to repreſent a ſuppoſed impoſſibility. of your 
having been able to commit the crime, 


4 4 


. VIRTUE, + when ſenſuality grows ſtrong, 
wn ful a precarious ſtate ; and the more we are 
leaſ 


3 bes it, the greater is our danger, | 
2 7, 7 „5; 1 


A A lorxxs t cannot even find time to be idle, 
or the induſtrious to be at leiſure. We muſt 

be always doing, or ſuffering. 8 
Lovers preſume more upon che 0 

of their paſſion, purſe, or their perſonal charms, 

than their integrity, or. underſtanding. Tig 

| but 


- * * 
Ln * 2 


? — 40 « Lat me repeat it; © 9m cannot. ho to de told b 
Jour boſom friend that you have a ſtrong breath, you dleſerve 
not to have a friend.” LAVATER's Aphoriſms. 


* 


+ Gun! e declared, «that the greacet danger, and of: 
16 Winged Ann. R 


| 5 16 . 
A ration: Nunquam ſe minus otioſum eſſe, quam cum otiaſus, 
nee minus ſolum, quam cum us efſet.” 


* * 3 on 4, Corn fon oboe 1 
2h de „ e 4m 4 
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14 REPLECTIONS OF 


but a cold regt A RN whe. ths vir- 

tues preſide. n u ben 

HH. ind e e i % eu 1010 
Wr deck trifles * with the drapery. wk im- 

portance when they are requeſted of us. There 

is much of the 3 of Wal hay our re- 


TRE adultreſs W wie e to en 
and danger; a privilege motherhobod alone can- 
not warrant her in, though ſhe" aſſumes a _ 
to diſpoſe of her own We | 


———— mine, whence cheat- 
ing prieſts draw their revenues; the miniſtry + 


of the true religion drfckaim any proprietory in 


the infernal demeſnes. 


Serbe compute a man's e his mode 


us living, drefs, or the company he keeps. - 


Tnrovcn the male is early indulged in ha- 
bits of inconſtancy, *twill not damp the fiery 


* Who, in receiving a benefit, eſtimates its value more 
3 than in conferring one, ſha!l be a citizen of a better 


world.” LAVATER'S Apboriſms. 
* 4% And in caſe he believes more of the prevalency of an 


8 
- * - 


_ illdefigning principle be 8 he is rather a demoniſt. 


Los p SHAF TSBURY. 


ZIMMERMAN. ” 15 
fury of a wife to tell her, that cuſtom prevails 
over reaſon; nor, when the female becomes the 
defaulter, does the huſband make en for 


e d e 


IJ oNCE * heard it aſſerted, that the execu- 
tioner did more towards the conſervation of ge 
order than the prieſt. Ves, I replied, but he 
neither has, nor does he deſerve, fo much reſpect. 
The prieſt only frightens you. But the hangman 
paw 8 out of fear, the fellow ot rg 


"wp fools ever; never wud to them. Well 
has Lord Cheſterfield declared, that “we may 
ſafely judge of a man's truth by his underſtand- 
ing.” Doubtleſs, the ſtrength of virtue e 
upon the vigour of mn. 6, 


For+ * or 1 for things of mag- 
nitude or trifles, our hopes or fears, patience is 
all: the great hour of determination will arrive. 

 \.F x8 
* Vor TATRE is of opinion that hanging is an advantage 
only to the executioner, who is paid for putting men openly to 
death: if puniſhments are invented for the benefit of ſociety, 
they ſhould be uſeful to lociety ; 3 but a man is not good for any 
thing after he is hanged. | | L 
+ « Las d'eſperer, & de me plaindre 

De la cour, des grands, & du ſort, 
- Ceſt ici que j attends la mort | n 
Sans la deſirer, ni la craindre,” MaYN AUD. 
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IIS a contradiction in phyſics * to affirm, 
that ſomething, which once was not, has ſince 
been brought into exiſtence. Matter was, is, 
and muſt be equal perpetually, though its forms 
are perpetually varying. Diſſolution of form 
every part of matter is ſubject to: all is in 


ion. Nen WAS 3 in rs Rk 
jr ones _ may 15 res. out 10 any 7 ting bot 
their weakneſs. ene! no e 1 


A GOOD * will wear out; ; a bad one may 
* a nicks laſts Hor. ever. 


1 3 0 of ws Siva: EPO 
by oeccaſional interruption, became more lively. 
Does this account for the „ and 
n of the married ſtate ? « 


7 F 
1 * „. 
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„ e aQtual . — =o this . — de boncluded 
upon obſervation, or ſufficient teſtimony, or elſe reaſoned out 
from the neceſſary connection it has with ſomething the exiſt- 
rm. * 325 $3 3 73290 


NI poſſe creari 
* De nihilo, neque item genita, ad ate, revocari,” a 
* "Lvcnzrtvs. 


7 
. — „ 


C' eſt 8 one mics agg 2 
* & s' approc ert.. 9 
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NATIVE virtue * is a poſitive vice, if the 
means exiſt of i nn it. MI 


- 'Wrves' who often e free witk the cha- 
racters of their huſbands,” will not be overſeru- 


nn in making free with their ſneets. 


Ann revenge has been — Stcweiihar 


nas been made, moſt injuries are WILLINGLY 
forgiven, . . 149} 20 130 1200 Holle 


Bur that che recollection of my own inkg- 
Mikes! holds me back, I fear I ſhould be ſe- 
et byithetivhaneritics, cavitlers; and carpers, 
ho ſurround me. 80 much are they admired, (o 
bappy do they ſeem in their own oplyions. "De 
or wor pant command, 8 * 


1 1 - * e 
* 7 2 * 2 b 7 Je) o 114+ ; 1 2 


— 


wee fuſferance + lays up a 0 
420 rich ſenſibility, which is afterwards ex- 
. | ; 1919504 pended 


„ Withhold'not good from them to whom. it. is dueg when 
it is in the power of thy hand to da it. Proverbs of Solomort. 
La plus ſublime virtu eſt negative; elle nous inſtruit de ne 


jamais faire du mal a perſoonne. ” Reuss Av. 
© + Who rapidly decides without examining” proofs, Will 
ye obſtinately.” Ir Apborifms 


1 © La fermete d'un homme qui ſoufre avec conſtatice/les 
perſecutions qu'on 0. os le met infinement au deſſus de ceus 
qui le perſecutent. - L' Abbe de Bellegarde 
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pended in acts of ee in behalf of the 
diſtreſt. l et Jo N 

_ - [THERE is no great riſk or expence in a great 
preſent, * if the perſon, time, and manner, have 
been judiciouſly choſen. 


 EvzRyY. impediment, morally ſpeaking, is pre- 
judice, that prevents mankind from. enjoying the 
fulleſt portion of felicity. ; 


I we are not reprehenſible for . thoſe qua- 
lities which do not depend on our will, but ap- 
pear to be the effect of ſurrounding objects act 
ing on our 2 hy which.aze we cul- 
| pable? o uo nach A 1 500 1 


SUCH is the cally of man, + ſuch is = 


delicacy of: his choſen. companions, he-remains 
ignorant of his greateſt loſſes till tis too late to 
* them. 


Par help is nog always _ ROO) 3 
js not gg _— e 


WHAT 


1 ro 15 Proſents and gifts blind the A the milk ene aof up 
his mouth that he cannot reprove. Feclgfafticus. 


1 Vou are not very good, v you ae en laat than you | 


ba Giends imagine you ob." 2 
eee Apberiſms, 


{ 
| 


ZIMMERMAN. 19 
- | WHAT is ſo hard as the heart of a creditor? 
Thouſands repeat the queſtion, They compare 
it to ſtone, ® iron; nay, they want a proper term 
to come up to their opinion of its inſenſibility. 
And what can have indurated his feelings? Who 
ſits in judgment on the provocation he has re- 
ceived, the inconveniences he has undergone, 
the petty evaſions, and cruel inſults he has paſſed ? 
Till theſe have been made known, who is war- 
ranted to oppugn his proceedings, or arraign his 
humanity ? We cannot endure for war ; nay, we 
ſhou'd not do it This may be declared without 
282 an Wee for perſecution. ' 


een tene att teciirly; out of eee, 
out of controverſy. _ ot To ae 


Tux beſt advice is not always that which is, 
or can, but which ought to be, abided by. 


Ir thoſe who depend on caſualties for their 
amuſement, have ſeen much of the world, they. 
muſt be often baulk'd. (hy 


Many will anxiouſly endeavour to learn. 


the opinion of the critic, who never think of 
forming 


* The Chineſe are ſaid to have a ſtone, called Tu, harder and 
heavier than marble, capable of a fine poliſh z and fo ſonorqus, 
as to be uſed as a muſical inſtrument, 
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forming one for themſelves. The oracles of the 


literary world, whoſe deciſions regulate the ideas 


of the public, and govern their ſentiments, owe 
their conſequence to the cowardice of thoſe wn 
dare n not tink for themſelves: 

Tux neign of incredulity a i is as fatal to "the 
W intereſt of religion, as that of ſuper- 
ſtition is: *twill be beſt underſtood in an age 
when * ſenſe conduCts e Our. 
2 CHICO may fp when hay e in 
their career; they muſt ſtop in the end: but tis 
eaſier to convert the ruffian in the very act of 
murderous perpetration, than andy reaſon the 
2 (5 ee in bis e FEISS I 20 


” Nzvzr'exhauſt your ſtores, if you wiſn the 
admiration" of the circle you frequent to be of 
long continuance, Indeed, to abound in any par- 
ticular,+ frugality muſt be obſerv'd. 

©5517 ©} on 9 YESLZ 98-14% ion Obs 


We muſt x defiroy the preſs, or the R will een, us, 
Lai Cardinal Walſey. 


34 Genius always gives its belt at. i at laſt. 
254  'LAvaTER's Apboriſms, 
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Oun worſt relations are good to us; they wiſh 
us in heaven: ſometimes, to ſecure us this bleſ- 
ſing, they conſign themſelves to a worſe place. 
Few tables where convivial talents will not 
paſs in payment, eſpecially where the hoſt wants 
brains, or the gueſt has money. 


Tux faſhionable require very little from thoſe 
they aſſociate with, beſides theur purſe, praiſe, 
time, and chaſtity. | 


An angry wan# ſhould neither-be. believ'd 
or oppos d; his intellect is derang'd. Mark 
well how his paſſion ſubſides; on that determine 
for or againſt the duration of your intimacy. But 
let me intreat that you never truſt the ſulky 
wretch ; malice is in his heart; revenge, hatred, 
and more paſſions than there is names for. He 
is a ſpider who ſpins delicate filaments on all 
ſides, to enmeſh his unwary victim. 


Tx credulity + of the bigot ever keeps pace 
with his ignorance, and the fear his ghoſtly direc- 
tor has inſpired, _ WIVXx, 


„ Anger is like 
“ A full hot horſe, who, being allow'd his way, 
« Self mettle tires him. SHAKESPEARE. 


* 


+ Mrs, 1 grand · daughter of Cromwell, gravely * 
aged, in, goaverſation, chat Oliver was, one day ſecking the: 
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WINE, and love, though they may be the beſt 
at home, a are gg ogh to have the belt reliſh when 


Lockx men are ee thought to be diſ- 
honeſt ones. The envious and narrow- minded 
invariably fabricate diſgraceful cauſes for ſudden 


or great proſperity. 

E xxx an eye of rigid ſcrutiny over your own 
thoughts and actions; then the lenity ſhewn to 
dis A ere will be uns mine | 


- Tuunz will be little virtue gt aſus _ 


intentions cannot obtain credit. "Thoſe deſerve 


to ſuffer by vice einne it is 
carth'd. een | | 
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REFORMERS 


Lord, with ſuch. fervor of devotion, and ſtriving for a gracious 
anſwer with ſuch vehemence of ſpirit, that the tears were forced. 
from kim in ſuch abundance, as to run under the cloſet door 
into the next room. This, to be ſure, was Taivelling to ſome 
purpoſe! A gentleman, to whom this information was particu- 
ly addreſſed, obſer ved, in reply, * that. it was difficult to ſay 
preciſely what abundant fountains of tears might fill up and 
run over the Lord's choſen veſſels; yet he could not help ſuſ- 
pecting that the flood under the cloſet door, occafioned by the 


ProteQor's ſtruggles, was derived from ſome other ſource than 


his eyes,” | 4 


n 


+ 


„ 
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- REFORMERS * begin generally at the wrong 


end: they thould. not deſtroy; they ſhould 


Renee 


In a certain part of the world, where 4 


are wont to retail their ſpeculations, I remember to have ſeen 


a valetudinarian in-a long, wig, and a cloak, at the upper end 
of a table, with half. a dozen of diſciples about him, After he 
had talked about religion in a manner which would make one 
think atheiſm eſtabliſhed by law, and religion only tolerated, 
he entered upon civil government, and obſerved, that the natu- 
ral world was in perpetual circulation. Animals, ſaid he, who. 


draw their ſuſtenance from the earth, mix with the ſame earth, 


and in their turn become food for vegetables, which again nou- 
riſh the animal kind. 'The vapours that aſcend from this globe, 
deſcend back upon it in ſhowers; the elements alternate ly prey 
upon each other. That which one part of nature loſeth, ano- 
ther gains; the ſum total remaining always the ſame, being 
neither bigger nor leſſer, better nor worſe, for all theſe inteſtine 


changes. Even fo, ſaid this learned profeſſor, the revolutions 


in the ciyil world are no detriment to human kind ; one part 
whereof riſes as the other falls, and wins by another's loſs. A 


man, therefore, Wwho thinks deeply, and hath an eye on the 


whole, ſyſtem, is no more a-bigot to government than religion. 
He knows how to ſuit himſelf to occaſions, and make the beſt. 
of every event; for the reſt, he looks on all tranſlations of power 
and property from one hand. to another, with philoſophic indif- 
ferehce.” Our 1efturer concluded his diſcourſe with a moſt in- 
genious analyſis of all political and moral virtues into their firſt 
principles and cauſes, ſhewing them to be mere faſhions, and 


illuſions of the vulgar. As philoſophers of this ſtamp lay it 


down for a maxim, that there is nothing ſacred of any kind, 
nothing but what may be made a jeſt of, exploded, and changed 
like the faſhion of their cloaths; 3 lo nothing is more frequent 

than 
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perfect. It cannot be ſuppoſed ſo many ages 


have paſſed away, without leaving us in poſ- 


ſeſſion of ſomething that is intrinſically valu- 
able, e ph that 5 5 for nee 


ee neg 0 . mat 


5 * 


* Tur Aalen en is che genre beſt 


friend. So thinks the wife. The anathemas 


of all who can feel purſue the traitreſs who 


can _— or RR," in Auen a TI to be 


N 7 


"Is 84 455 are united ſolely by affection 
are not the beſt, they are certainly 5 ene, | 


PRO 1 Ry 


: . 


"Art * crimes. that never occaſions ne-. 


ceſrily ap ae le dene Vacs | 


8 The world's a ſchool 
4% Of wrong; and what proficients ſwarm around] 
% We muſt or imitate," or diſapprove; 
4% Muſt liſt as their accomplices or foes: 


10 That ſtains our innocence, this wounds our peace,” | 


LI” hu 


than for them to utter their ſchemes and principles not only in 


ſele& companies, but even in public, There are many ſponta- 
| neous lecturers, in every corner of the ſtreets, ready to open 


mens eyes, and rub off all their prejudices about religion, loy- 
alty, and public ſpirit,” BisHoe BERKELY. 


| ELogQUENCE 


* 
*, 
— 
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ELOQUENCE is admired, ogy wiſdom. is no 
where to be heard. 


Can any means be deviſed to keep a fool in 
awe that are ſo efficacious as a as r 


*T 1s as promiſing a. a. taſk to aeg recover- 
ing the life as the reputation of one who has 


hey Pile 


Wr“ is there that hope, fear, or avarice, 
will not induce the neceſſitous, the ambitious, 
or adventurous, to undertake ? 


Tut change we perſonally experience from 
time to time we obſtinately deny to our prin- 
ciples, | 3 
Pg LEr 


* «© The extremity we endured was more terrible than befel 
any ſhip in the eighteen years war : for, laying aſide the conti- 
nual expeRation of death by ſhipwreck, and the daily mortality 
of our men, I will ſpeak of our famine, For ſixteen days toge- 
ther we never taſted a drop of drink, either beer, wine, or,wa- 
ter; and though we had plenty of beef and pork, of a year's 
ſalting, yet did we forbear eating of it, it, making us drier. 
Many drank ſalt water, and thoſe that did died ſuddenly ; and 4 
the laſt words they uſually ſpake were, Drink! drink! drink!“ 
* And I dare boldly ſay, that of five hundred men that were 
in that ſhip ſeven years before, at this day there is not a man 


alive but myſelf, and one more.” 
Vide Tracti by Sir William Mer 
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© Lex your lot be bad, good, or indifferent, 
convince the world that you merit a better: 
. *twill cauſe even your remains to be reſpected. 


| ſame time, appears to be the acme of human 
14 | ſufferance. Who, acquainted with the num- 
[- | ber of propitious circumſtances required to make 
. a vigorous effort & of the mind, can read the ad- 
[i | vertiſement of the great Britiſh lexicographer 
emotionleſs? * It may gratify curioſity to in- 
i & form it, that the Engliſh Dictionary was writ- 

Fog « ten with very little aſſiſtance from the learn- 

\ | < ed, and without any patronage of the great ; 
9 tc not in the ſoft obſcurities of retirement, nor 
Al A under the ſhelter of academic boyers, but 
1 | « amidſt i inconvenience, and diſtraction; i in ſick- 
| ec neſs, and ſorrow.” 


| | To ftruggle in miſery and with miſery at the 
/ 


Att who preſume to judge in their own 
. cauſe, preſume that reaſon is on their —— | 


8 words are uncertain 8 


they decide the n momentous concerns. 
- |  Ricry 


% But tis not thought, for ill the ſoul's TE ; 
„ "Tis painful thinking that corrodes our clay.“ 


| " ARMSTRONG, 
7 Oral diſcourſe (whoſe tranſient faults dying with the 


ſound chat gives them life, and fo not ſubje& to a ſtrict review) 
more eaſily eſcapes obſervation.” Lock on Education. 
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RIO authority makes rebellious wives, 
children, and ſubjects. Tis this baſtard power 
that prevents men in certain fituations from being 
adored ; ſo over-thankful is the human heart for 
gentle nent. | 72 | 


Ir falſehood tells on the lp, ſo does. up- 
tation. 


Vivip imaginations prevent, and occaſion .a 
thouſand inconveniences that dull fouls are liable 
to, or inſenſible of. | 


Rick garments “ have no privileges, though 
the wearers may, 


CHARITY is the expletive of juſtice; mercy, 
the abuſe of it. Theſe vices are ſpoken of as 
pompouſly, and as oftentatiouſly, as if they * 
ed their nature for the occaſion. 


kat + requires more than it me- 
rits; Greedineſs, more than it can uſe; Penuty, 
| C 2 ; leſs 


* © A man's attire, and exceſſive laughter, and gait, ſhew 


what he is.” 
Ecclefiaſticus. 
+ * He who goes round-about in his requeſt, wants, com- 
% monly, more than he chuſes to appear to want.” | 
LAVATER's Apboriſms. 


ſlators ſhould cheriſh. 
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leſs than it can obtain: but the Modeſt and the 


Haughty periſh, and the lift of their wants with 


them. 


ORNAMENTS are adſcititious: the . of 
the thing is in itſelf, by there is anys) or in our 
opinion of it, 


Wx we meet with better fare than was 
expected, the diſappointment is overlooked even 
by the ſcrupulous. When we meet with worſe 
than was expected, philoſophers aloneknow how 
to make it better. 


THose who heſitate to publiſh their thoughts * 
muſt certainly be aſhamed or afraid of uttering 


them. The Engliſh proverb, contained in the 


Nee Lon diſtich, ſays, ; 


4% He that wou'd live at peace, and reſt, 
« Muſt hear, and ſee, and ſay the beſt,” 


Such din 4 our contempt: they 


ſtifle that manlineſs and ſincerity which all legi- 


1 


* Sixxs1vs ſaid to thoſe employed to conſecrate him, I 
muſt acquaint you that I will neither deceive nor force the con- 
ſcience of any man. I will allow-every man peaceably to retain 

| his 


< 0 -— O 


E 
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- SvxciDEs pay the world a bad compliment. 

Indeed, it may ſo happen, that the world has been 

beforehand with them in incivility. Granted, 

Even then the retaliation is at their own ex- 
pence. 


. *Ts enough to rive a ſenſible heart to injure 
the generous poor: there are critical ſituations, 
that make it inevitable: a momentous criſis it 
is, when ſelf- preſervation can only be obtained 
by acts of cruelty, 0 


A FOREIGN legiſlation is one of the monſtrous 
ſubſtitutes that weak politicians deviſe to re- 
medy errors that fall within their own province 
to rectify, 


T's no uncommon thing to meet with per- 
ſons who carry the rewards and trappings of pro- 
ſtitution as proudly as if the profeſſion was an 
honourable one, 


MuTvuaL * accommodation is the object and 
eſſence of politeneſs and morality. 
55 C 3 NRvER 


his opinion, and I will adhere to mine. I will not teach any 
thing I do not believe. If you will conſecrate me on theſe con- 

ditions, I conſent ; if not, I renounce the biſhoprick. 
#* «© There is often a magnificent pride and ill-nature in men 
of a great deal of wit and learning, which almoſt overthrows all 
their 
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Ne vxx look for your anceſtors, or your titles, 
in the imperſect records of antiquity; look into 
your own virtues, and the hiſtory of thoſe who 
Itv'd to be benefactors to ſociety. 


Wurm females diſclaim admiration, *tis a feint 
to prevent your diſcovering that they are on the 
look-out for it. 


Tun . may be a very proper counſellor for 
the preſent, or the future but à very improper 
Ne u. for either. 

Tbs is no ys ſurmount the virulence of 
dangerous prejudices, like a patient and cop 
examination of oppoſite doctrines. IN. | 


% HE V whois e che de ee to 
cruſn his enemy, and magnanimouſly neglects 
it, is born to be a conqueror.“ To theſe 
words of the citizen of Zurich let there be add- 
ed: « Thoſe who are compelled to yield, can feel 
thoſe wie Wage are 1 


No 


their merit; or at leaſt makes one angry to find things ſo valu- 
able in ſuch ill hands,” - 


#* «© As the luſt of an eunuch to deflower a virgin, ſo is he 
that executeth judgment with violence. 


Ecclifiafticus 


| ZIMMERMAN, zr 
No citizen can look for impunity who ex- 
pects reſponſibility from his fellow- citizens. 


* WHEN the malign are compelled to ut- 
ter truth, the tone in which it is delivered fre- 
quently operates to the diſadvantage of thoſe it 
ſhould ſerve. 


+ BENEVOLENCE is kept in motion by its 
own acts. When 'tis genuine, nothing impedes 
its progreſs; and a trifle preſerves the ſpixit of 
its action: nay, the very acknowledgments of 
the relieved are freſh and irreſiſtible motives to 


exertion, 


How many muſt ftrip if every one could 
claim his own! 
* * 
2 Turan is, in the circles of traffic, no- 
thing. more common, than to hear one tradeſ- 
C4 man 


. head 
fadly ; but inwardly he is full of deceit; caſting down his 
countenance as if he heard not : where he is not known, he 
will do thee a miſchief before thou art aware.” - Ecclefiafticure 


+ © Call him faint who can forget his own ſufferings in 

1 the minute griefs of others.” LAVATER's Apboriſms, 

1 When a couple of broom-men had chatted one day 
On a number of things in a ſociable way, 

2 A new | 


32 REFLECTIONS or ; 
man wonder how another thrives : the more the 
ſpirit of trade is within them, the greater the 
aſtoniſhment ! 


_ Cavrron is perpetual care, The cautious 
are are often timid, or affected. With the wiſeſt 
of them, enjoyment muſt be incomplete ; whilft 
the ſun ſhines, they foreſee . 


| „Tur earneſt of the preſent is with fome leſs 
entigyng wwe the ah. of of futurity. - 

+ Conrivant 
A new fabjef they farted: : ſays Jack, 70 My friend Joe, 


„ I have long been moſt plaguily puzzled to know 4 


«© How you manage to ſell your brooms cheaper than mine, 
„ I flea! the materials.” “ I like your deſign,” 

Replied Jack; (but improvement's the ſoul of a trade : 

ell the brooms I diſpoſe of, I fal ready made." - 

# © The Saxons were undoubtedly a ſtout and hardy people, 
delighting chiefly in war; holding it all times far more honour- 
able to take the neceſſaries of life from others by force, than by 
their own induſtry to provide for themſelves. War was, indeed, 
part of their religion; for they not only held it me 
for a man to die of a diſeaſe, or in his bed, but ſuppoſed that he 
would be entirely excluded from the joys of a happy tate here- 
after, which was a place in Moden's hall, where, in an endleſs 
round of quiet and contentment, they would fit, and quaff full 
cups of ale in the ſkulls of their enemies. This was their hea- 
ven: and their place of puniſhment plainly proves their deteſta- 
tion of ſloth and indolence; for they ſuppoſed the torments..to 
be a continual ſuceeſſion of lazineſs, ficknefs, and the moft mi- 
ſerable infirmities.” STRUTT. 
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. ConF1DenT ignorance frequently bears away 
the reward from the timid, ſcrupulous, and de- 
ſerving. The moſt deſerving muſt put them- 
ſelves in the way of preferment. & 


THe eſſence of rectitude and error, does not 
depend on words and clauſes. inſerted in a ſtatute; 
it depends on reaſon, and the urgency of circum- 
ſtances ; and theſe were antecedent to all laws. 


Arwaxs flatter women; ſometimes flatter 
men. Such is the advice of one worldly ſyco- 
phant to another. Follow it, if you think 
proper. Remember, by the bye, never to 
flatter yourſelf, If, in the firſt caſe, *tis dan- 
gerous to omit it; or if, in the ſecond, the ha- 
zard is in not knowing when, or how, to apply 
the doſe ; remember, that in the third, both dan-- 
ger and hazard muſt be your own.. 
2 
* Tux blandiſhments of art may engage our 
attention the quickeſt, but ſimple nature will 
have the longeſt claim to it. 


C 5 {vi WI 


» % Pray, Madam,” ſaid a celebrated painter, to a certain 
toaſt upon le plus haut ton, whilſt ſhe was fitting for her picture, 
% does your ladyſhip mean to be painted twice over?” The 


lady, ſomewhat diſconcerted, ſaid, “ Sir, I do not underſtand 


you.” © View the glaſs, and that painting, and determine 
Whether 


43 
© . * 
4 
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Wx are prepared to/loye thoſe we hear praiſed. 
With what advantage that being enters a com- 


pany m_ fame has been ſounded ! 


* Was there is any thing to do, there is no- 
thing done : thus runs one phraſe. Another ſays, 
Much is done by making a beginning. In truth, 
things are often completed before _ are 15 
niſned. 


+ Genuine love is no reſpecter of circum- 
ſtances: there is a ſpecies of it that commences, 
though it ſeldom thrives, where they are unequal. 


DomxsTic veneration we may fafely aſpire 
to; the honours that are paid at home are not 
exaRted, aa they excite no murmurs, 

Wu 
0 : 
whether your rouge is not apparently more artificial than my 
,carmine ?** Her ladyſhip flew down ſtairs 3 and, in the vio- 
lence of perſpiration at the diſcovery, leſt a whole ruby cheek, 
and three blue veins. 


* Lucan. 


+ « La beauts, les attraits, léſprit, la bonne mine, 


4% Echauffent bien le cour, mais non pas la cuiſine.” 


P. ConNEILLE., 


Senza Cerere, & * Venere e dl ghiaccio. 
x: Talian Proverb. 
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Wnur women riſk their reputation, the 
chances are that they loſe it. One comfort 
is, the riſk is not diſcovered *till the danger is 


over, 


| Taz neceſſities that exiſt are in general creat 
ed by the ſuperfluities tht are enjoyed. 


Ir contradiction unſettles the temper, preju- 
dice predominates. Nevertheleſs, if you cannot 
diſſent from your friend ſafely, change the con- 
verſation. The enmity of a human being no 
man will call forth who knows the value of 
his amity, or the inſignificance of a verbal tri- 


umph over his failings, 

* Toxroia is ber 2 juſtifiable or ready 
means of obtaining the truth; yet *tis till a 
maxim with deteſtable ſtateſmen, to deſtroy 


where they cannot intimidate or perſuage. 


ee eee Ir 
N . jg * 


Though it had been for ages aſcertained, that coercion 
produced no beneficial change of ſentiment, yet all the pre- 
lates of France, conſulted by Louis the Fourteenth, anſwered 
this queſtion in the affirmative: 4% Is it right to force a peo- 
e ple of heretics to believe?” x: 

An ordinance paſſed in France, July, 1652, permitting the 
killing of Huguenot wherever they were to be found; and it 
was to be read every Sunday from all pulpits ! 

* 
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: Tt trains the body to aſcend; it ſhakes it to de- 
ſcend: the firſt effort is attended wil difficulty; 


the ſecond, with danger. 


Ir the ſerpent had not cheated Eve, ſne might 
have been an overmatch for the ſerpent; and 
tis not improbable but there are ſome women 
who will at laſt eſcape the devil's claws, 


Tis iniquitous to form an opinion of the 
meſſenger from the tendency of his news. The 
man who brought intelligence to Tigranes of the 
approach of Lucullus, was inſtantly beheaded, 


By the lover or the ſcholar, the defaulter or 
the dealer, the advantages of enen are 
generally over. rated. eie By 5" 


\ SERVANTS often wear the livery whilſt their 
employers do the work: indeed, the kitchen 
ſometimes appears to be the place adapted to the 
meridian of their underſtandings. * We are not 


all cloathed as we deſerve to be, | 
| e THE 


* Who comes from the kitchen, ſmells of its ſmoke ; 
who adheres to a ſe, has ſomething of its cant: the college 
air frames the ſtudent; and dry W him who herds 


_with literary pedants. 
| Lavaras 5 Apboriſms, 


- 


r 
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Tu ſingularities and oddities to be obſerved 

in individuals, do not always proceed from good 

ſenſe; where they are very remarkable, we 
muſt be prepared to meet with extremes, 


Wo can murmur at not ſucceeding, when 
the beſt have been refuſed ? 


* PURCHASERS conceive: themſelves to be 
poſſeſt of the power, as well as the right,, of 


Judging: 


Such as have been fleeced by N duplici- 


ty, are accuſed of acerbity in their animadver- 
| ſions, 


% When his laſt comedy of the Wedding Day was in re- 
hearſal, an actor ſaid, he was apprehenſive that the audience 
would make free with a particular paſſage; therefore begged it 
might be omitted. © No, damn it,” replied the bard, „if 
the ſcene is not good, let them find that out.” The play. was 
brought out without alteration, and the diſapprobation of the 
houſe was provoked at the paſſage before objected to. The per- 
former retired into the green room, where the author was in- 
dulging his genius, and ſolacing himſelf with a bottle of cham- 
pain. He had by this time drank plentifully, and cocking his 
eye at the actor, whilſt ſtreams of tobacco trickled down his 
mouth,“ What's the matter, Garrick ?” ſays he: What are 
they hiſſing now ?” (Why, the ſcene that I begg'd you to 
retrench.“ © Oh, damn em,“ _—_ the author; „ they 
* found it out, have they?“ 


Muzyny's ws on the Life einer 
Hinmty FitLDING. 


. * p 


_— —_— . — — 
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ſions. Thoſe who bring this charge are incom- 
petent to the taſk of OE it if * have 
dans the — Fan 


| Fay pid entertains many unſoca 5+ 
nions. c | BY 


: 


Tux proſpect of pleaſure, or of pain, is ſuf- 
ficient apology for preferring or quitting any 


THERE is a local as well as a perſonal attach- 
ment ; and *tis not uncommon to entertain a par- 
tiality for certain places, in conſequence of a par- 
tiality to certain perſons, 


Wo is it that advocates for lavery ? Thoſe 
who are neſcious what an immenſe benefit a ſin- 
gle freeman is bee re ee 
kind. 


| " 29k to be in a ſlate of inſipience, than to 
be guilty, and be conſcious of it. There is no 
per eee r a 
ſenſe of it. 


Tun eye + an expreſive organ, and lays the 
mind under heavy FO" it alſo contributes 


moſt to its riches. tau 
1 NeGLEcT 


* | 
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Nxorxer the firſt opportunity of liquidating 
your debts, and another may never occur. Pride 
hurries many a man to get out of debt; fear 


prevents as many from getting into it. 


From fools, knaves, or wits, there is little 
proſpect of obtaining a direct anſwer to a ſimple 
queſtion. To their ſimple queſtions they always 
expect one, though they do not deſerve it: nor 
is there any _—_— obligation to give it. 

Tux buſtle of the inſignificant i is the fineſt 
leſſon for thoſe who wiſh to become humble 


in their demeanour, 


Tas is perpetually varying, yet is it 
the ſtandard of excellence. 


INMATES of courts and cottages differ leſs in 
principle than in the way of demonſtrating 
them. The vulgar of the city exclaim againſt 
the chicanery and ſervility of the former, as 
loudly as they apoſtrophize the innocence and 
honeſty of the latter. 

Tas 


„Horner, in his Ninth Ode, ſays, 
« This is the time to be poſſeſt ; 
1 The beſt is but in ſeaſon beſt.” b 
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Tux rich have juſt as much as they can uſe : 
thoſe who poſſeſs more, have in their cuſtody 
what would make others rich, 


In all caſes 'tis the weak who ſuffer, and the 
weakeſt who acknowledge the ju/tice of the 
puniſhment awarded to them.. 


* Whores, even in their proſperity, are 
unhappy. Gold cannot filence the apprehen- 
ſions of conſcience, The fate they have been 
told they merit, they are in continual expec- 
tation of. 255 45 | 


Tux ſureſt criterion of a man's diſpoſition, is 
the inſtantaneous effect that cheerfulneſs or joy 
produces on his ſpirits. The countenance in 
this caſe is the mirror of ineffable ſatisfaction, 


 SotrTuDE muſt render the heart callous, 
What has it whilſt alone to pity, or to cheriſh ? 
It makes. no proviſion but for itſelf; there its 
care begins, there it terminates. Humanity is 
unknown to the Solitaire, Without it, and all 

ene yon 


-_ 


# &« There is a finner that hath good ſucceſs ip evil things, 
* and there is a gain that turneth to loſs,” _ 
| Ecelgſiaſticus. 


FX " : 
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the dear cares that it includes, of what worth is 
exiſtence ? 


- A WANT of conjugal happineſs is the pretence 
of every married gallant ; and the ſubtle hypo- 
crite into whoſe arms he falls is glad of the com- 
plaint: under the veil of pity, ſhe gives Jooſe 


reins to her inordinate deſires. 5 


DibsryaTION is abſolutely a labour when the 
wound o Vanity Fair has been once made; but 


aon makes us think light of the toil, and we 
deſeribe the circle as mechanically as a horſe 


; In mill, 9 
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vo know h W663 
be houfeleſs, and deſtitute. One who has never 
loſt fight of a throne is in a ſtate of inſcience. 
The Second Charles, or his father, might have 
felt the extatic thrill of being gt rope | 
care of A | brother. | 


| Tur wiſe regret, the fool W to die. . | 


e : 


Y * | "Tis 


„% To ſhare a . merely cf another, 1 
we te co ie chearfully, able. 
LAvAT AA A 
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* T's certain that a violent affection can take 
place but once during life ; for it, in ſome ſhape, 
occupies the whole attention during our exiſt- 
r ars vst g h, aa dt FN end, the 


paſſion will perpetually recur, 


- Troven your mirth Uiſpleaſes; do not pre- 
cipitately conclude that the heart is badly organ- 
ized, There is a ſeaſon for joy. 


-»I. adverſity does not teach « Mun hiv d he 


can depend on himſelf, at leaſt it inſtructs him 


On Mrs. VANBRUGGEN (ci-devant Mrs Montford) Gar 
made his Black-ey'd Suſan. She fell in love with Boo rng but 
the deſire of retaining an annuity left her by Lord Berkeleyy on 
condition that ſhe neyer married, prevented their union. BooTn 
afterwards married Mic SANTLoz. No ſooner did the perfidy 
of her lover, and the ingratitude of her friend,” come to her 
knowledge, than ſhe gave way to a deſperation that deprived her 
of her ſenſes. During a lucid interval, the aſked her attendant 
what play was to be performed that evening, and was told that 
it was Hamlet. In this piece the had with great applauſe per- 
formed Ophelia. The recollection ſtruck her; and, with that 
cunning uſually allied to inſanity, the found means to elude the 
care of her ſervants, and got to the theatre : there ſhe conceal- 
ed herſelf till the ſcene in which Ophelia was to make her ap- 
pearance in her inſane ſtate, She puſhed on the tage before her 
rival, who was the appointed repreſentative for the night, and 
exhibited Ophelia herſelf to the amazement of the performers 
and the audience. Nature in this laſt effort was exhauſted. 
On her exit, the exclaimed, “ Is all over : and the prediction 
was ſoon verificd ! Vide G. A. BELLAMY's Apology. 
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what portion of reliance is to be placed on his 
coadjutors, 


CoNTINUANCE is the ſoul of peace, love, 
pleaſure, and amity. 

Ix politics, or ethics, the right moſt univer- 
fally eſtabliſhed, appears to be the right of doing 
wrong. | 


* PovrrTy, the raillery of women, or the 
ſneers of opulent relatives, operate more vio- 
lently on ſome diſpoſitions than the dread of pain 
or death, 


+ Exxon is never ſo fatal as when tis 
cloath'd in the garb of conſiſtence. 
- CH1LDREN have no appeal, but in extreme 
caſes: the tyranny within doors frequently needs 
a check, ft 
2 Wnurn 
39 . 1 ; : " " 
„% You ridicule me becauſe you know what 1 do; did 
© I know your dien, 1 could return it.” ; 
+ © Who by kindneſs, and ſmooth attention, can infinuate a 


hearty welcome to an unwelcome gueſt, is a hypocrite ſuperior 
to a thouſand plain dealers.” LAYATER's Aptoriſms. 
1 The Spartans could not ſuggeſt an idea that parricide could 
be committed, and had therefore ſuggeſted no puniſhment for its 


* 
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Wurx we extol or defend the characters of 
abſent intimates, we are as often actuated by mo- 
tives of pride as of juſtice, Of abſentees we 


always ſpeak in extremes, 


Lr ſuch as wiſh to familiarize with the in- 


ſeparable inſigniſicance of their ſtate, look into 


the fepulchres of the moſt illuſtrious ; around. 
are viſible the mementos of mortality, Where 
can be found a ſolitary grain of the original, to 
identify of what earth it was compounded ? Yet 
the marble informs us that it once received the 
body of ſome mighty warrior; one who had diſ- 
patched thouſands to a premature and blood-damp 
grave, that his glory 1 n his conſciouſ- 
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* Wanr of reſpect for Ware Fic is a tacit li- 
cence. for the neglect of all the world: the mean- 
ſpirited alone avail themſelves of the overſight. 


FTuosx who are very ſcrupulous, and tender of 
their own honour, will notwithſtanding make 
very free with the honour of a friend, or his wife. 
« Honour,” faid the philofophic prelate, « is 


but 


* "Twas well replied of a French Peaſant to a young Noble- 

man, who wiſhed her to leave her ruſtic ſtate, and accompany 
bim to Paris, © Ah! my Lord, the farther we remove from 
© ourſelves, the greater is our diſtance from happineſs,” 
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but a fictitious kind of honeſty ; a mean, but 
neceſſary, ſubſtitute for it in ſocieties who have 
none. It is a ſort of paper credit, with which 
'men are obliged to trade, who are deficient in 
the ſterling caſh of true morality and religion.” 


Tux pity of benevolence is a delightful kind 
of melancholy, where it cannot relieve, Pity, 
tis to be feared, is an ephemeran,* even with 
the beſt, whether it comes in the ſhape of a 
kindneſs, an inſult, or an injury. 


TER exifts no ſtimulus to activity when 
every thing is within our reach, or when the va- 
lue of life is brought too low by the galling con- 
ditions on which *tis enjoy'd: then the ſoul be- 
comes liſtleſs ; or, if it has a deſire, tis for the 
advent of death, 


Ts eaſier to undertake than to retract, eſpe- 
cially in momentous affairs. Good, excellent is 
the advice of the poet Shenſtone : © Whatever 
“ ſituation in life you ever wiſh or propoſe for 
« yourſelf, acquire a clear and lucid idea of the 
„ inconveniences attending it.“ 


TRE 


e, upon, and wa, a day. 


Ephemera, in phyfic, is a continual fever, that laſts but a day. 
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Tax firſt act of innovation, though the moſt 
* is the laſt which is detected. | 


vnn paupers evince any conſciouſneſs of 
neglect, they are inſtantly ſpurn'd 3 if they com- 
plain this time of a ſcanty dole, the next they 
will have none. Though our donations are 
made to pleaſe ourſelves, we inſiſt upon thoſe who 
receive our alms being pleaſed with them. 


GR RAT gaiety may exiſt without impurity ; 
tis · a queſtion if great gravity can, Hilarity is 
conſentaneous to a guileleſs heart: deep and diſ- 
coloured are as motives 1 reſerve. 


. * How can you convince, or be Wen 
if you irritate, or are irritated? 


+ WHEN government tolerate no opinions but 
their own, what opinion can we form of them ? 


ee We-can do all by ſpeech and fence. He who underſtands 
the double art of ſpeaking opportunely at the moment, and 
of ſaying "not a ſyllable more or leſs than is demanded, and he 
who can wrap himſelf up in flence when any word would be in 

vain, will underſtand to connect energy with patience. . 
| LavaTEzR's Aphoriſms. 
+ * Let us ſeek truth, but ſeek it quietly as well as freely. 
Let us not imagine, like ſome who are called free-thinkers, that 
con man whe can think and Judge for himſelf, as he has 
; a right 
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How ſhall it be publiſhed ? It appears like an act 
of madneſs to attempt it! Yet, when the gene- 
ral ſentiment is ripen'd, it may be done with 
ſafety, and under the unanimous protection of 
the community. 


Tis not poſſible to hear the genuine ſenti- 
ments of ſome women, ene or your 
purſe, is exhauſted. 


Tuos who ſcatter their n n 
ty, are * of cruelty, 


. it Wed that we have no 
more idea of the ſignifications of the words 
we utter, than of the value of the gold that 


paſſes through our hands. 


* W1r, to be well defin'd, muſt be defin'd 
by wit itſelf : then *twill-be worth liſtening to. 
Many 


a right todo, has therefore a right of ſpeaking, any more than 
than of acting, according to the full freedom of his thoughts. 
The freedom belongs to him as a rational creature, but he lies 
under reſtraint as a member of ſociety, We may communicate 
our thoughts .only ſo as it may be done without offending the 
laws of our country, and diſturbing the public peace.” 

LoxD BoLINGBROKE, 


% Wit is fine language to advantage ditſs' d; 


«« Been often thought, but ne er ſo well expreſs'd” 
DzxvyDEN. 


— 
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| * Many of the modern ſyſtems of religion 
have more relationſhip to abſurdity than to vir- 
tue. This remark is not thrown out againſt the 
church of Rome. It forbids private judgment, 
and the exerciſe of reaſon in matters of religion. 
Now nothing is more evidently abſurd than to 
reaſon againſt the uſe of reaſon; for if the argu- 
ment itſelf is good, reaſon muſt be a good thing; 
and if the argument be bad, it only proves the 
folly of him who uſed it.” 


A HERo ſtands for nothing by itſelf, nor does a 
fool ; but they both count for ſomething amongſt 


numbers. 


+ *T1s good to have enemies, if tis only to 
hear of our faults. 


ANGER is extraneous: we muſt deſert the ſub- 
jet, when we give way to expreſſions of ill-na- 


nature. 
Many 


i Juſtice for an hour is better than devotion for a year. 
Eaſtern Sentence. 


+ © There is a reproof which is not comely 3 again, ſome 
man holdeth his tongue, and is wiſe. Tt is much better to re- 
prove, than to be angry ſecretly; and he that confeſſeth his 
fault, ſhall be preſerved from hurt. How good is it when thou 
art reproved to ſhew repentance ! for ſo ſhalt thou eſcape wilful 
fin. Ecclefiaſticus. 


A. > a 
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Many ſpecies of wit are quite mechanical : 
theſe are the favourites of witlings, whoſe fame 
in words ſcarce outlive the remembrance of their 
funeral ceremonies. 


ATTENT10N to dull details, is a way to for- 
tune by the road of patience. Liſten, and the 
hearts of half the world are gained. 


| the the vizors of prudence and ſentiment, 
lurk artifice and Juſt, 


Tux inexperienc'd only conſider the preſent : 
remote advantages determine the wiſe man's ac- 
tions. You cannot draw a line, but it muſt have 
a beginning, and an end, A wiſe man knows, 
firft, the principle and origin of all things ; and , 
ſecondly, is not ignorant of their end. 


CiviliTY and good breeding, are as much 
matters of intereſt as virtue is. 


Every human agent ſhould be his own hiſto- 
ian: tis for the credit of the individual, and 
the advantage of the community, that all the 
contingencies of their tranſactions ſhould be 
brought to light, 


D « THREE 
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« TREE * things characteriſe man; perſon, 
« fate, merit : the harmony of theſe conſtitutes 
te real grandeur,” + How accidental is the great- | 
neſs of which the vain mortal boaſts Two of 
the three conſtituents are independent of him: . 
and the poor wretch whoſe merit is his all, what 
is his fate? Let us not-think of Boſſuet, Chat- 
terton, and the long train of letter d victims! 


Pax the greateſt attention to your enemy; 
from him you have the moſt to dread. 


1 TaxRE are a ſort of friends, who in your 


poverty do nothing but torment and taunt you 
with 


# © Search carefully into the uniſons and diſcords of a man's 
perſon, fate, and merit, and you may analyſe his character 
ſo clearly, that you may almoſt certainly foretel what ho, will a 
be,” Again: 

1% As the preſent character of a man, ſo his 1 ſo his fu- 
ture. Who recolle&s diſtinly his paſt adventures, know his 
deſtiny to come.” LAvAaTER's Apboriſms. 

+ Before thou calleſt a man hero, or genius, inveſtigate 
whether his exertion has features of indelibility ; for all that is 
celeftial, all genius, is the offspring of immortality. | | 

... Rona pgs ; LavaTER's Apboriſmt. 


+ © The ſtudy of man is the doctrine of uniſons and diſcords 
between ourſelves and others. 
«© He who has but one way of ſeeing every thing, is as im- 


1 for n who ſtudies man as fatal to friendſhip.” 
LAVATER's Apboriſms, 


—— 


— — 
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with accounts of what you might have been had 
you followed their advice: and this privilege 
comes from the comparative ſtate of their finances 


and yours. | 


 Wxro: would be inſtrumental in raiſing a mob, 
whilſt the march of the, Poiſſardes from Paris 
to Verſailles is before their eyes? Who would 
precipitate political changes, who conſiders. that 
the very hurry of the meaſure prevents any bene- 
fit it may produce to be of a long continuance ? 
Beſides; all the advantages that revolutions by 
force bring, cannot reſtore one of the many lives 
that have been deſtroyed to produce it. 


Men and their avocations ſhould. be carefully n 
ſeparated. | 


” +4 = 


Drsrorisx is the will of the moſt powerful 
carried into effect by force. 


* URGENT muſt be the occaſion, when we 
can ſubmit to be ſerv'd by the luke warm; or thoſe 
who enumerate their ſervices. f 

D222 _EvERY 
: 
* © The gift of a fool ſhall do thee no good when thou haſt , 
it: neither yet of the envious for his neceſſity : for he looketh 
to recive many things for one. He giveth little, and upbraideth 
much; he openeth his mouth. like a cryer ; to-day he lendeth, 
and to-morrow he will aſk it again: ſuch a one is to be hated 
of Gody and man. Beclefoaflicus. 
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* Every ane is trial of „Ae and in- 
genuity. mages 


+ Berrzn to be conjoin'd with the dead than 
the dull. Mezentius had no puniſhment equal 
to à lifeleſs, yawning, diſſatisfied female com- 


'Trs not poſſible to avoid dealing with fools ; 
but tis mortifying to be out-fool'd by them. 


t Wo ſhall arraign my ſingularities, if they 

neither incommode him, or debaſe me? Follow 

- thine own cuftoms, ſlave: if they are right, 

perſevere in them : for thy credit, have a better 
authority than cuſtom for ſo doing. 


No man can judge for, tho' he may of, ano- 
Tnosx 


, Then talk of patience, when you have borne him who 
has none without repining.“ 
LAvATER's Aphoriſms. 


+ Mezentius, by way of puniſhment, faſtened a dead corpſe . 
to a living body, that hunger, putrefaction, and noiſome ſmells, 
might by ſmall approaches deſtroy the victim of his rage. 


t “He alone is a man, who can reſiſt the genius of the age, 
« the tone of faſhion, with e wr and modeſt cou- 


46 
rage.“ 
Latein 's Aphoriſms. 
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Tos who expoſe their perſons to the aſſaults 

of danger for fame, or for the defence of impro- 
per conduct, certainly have more blood than 
brains to. ſpare. 


WuHen beauty is not ſupported by fortune, it 
generally is by preſumption. 


* Laws made after the commiſſion of crimes, 


with an intent to puniſh, are cruel ; before them, 
ridiculous, | 


A open confeſſion of a ſingle crime, or im- 
perfection, will do more towards conſoling the 
diſſatisfied than an example of ten common vir- 
tues. When perſons are repreſented as more 
than mortal, we are apt to think ourſelves leſs 
than human. What an intereſting detail has 
Rouſſeau ſet forth ! What original plainneſs has 
Charlotte Elizabeth de Baviere in her account of 
herſelf! Daughters of frailty ! liſten. * In all 
the world, I believe, there are no hands uglier 


D 3 <« than 


In 1776, thirteen of the principal bankers funded 25,000,000 
livres for the eſtabliſhment of a bank at Paris, to diſcount bills 
of exchange, part in caſh, and part in notes, for the purpoſe 
of facilitating trade, and of ſupporting the occaſional wants of 
government. On the 25th of September, 1783, an unexpected 
and extraordinary run put the directors to the neceſſity of ſtop- 
ping payment. This event occaſioned univerſal alarm; the mi- 

| niſtry 
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e than mine. Phe late king * often told it me 


laughing, and made me laugh at it too; for as 

I am totally free from all perſonal beauty, I 

eam always the firſt to laugh at my on home- 

© lineſs; and if laughing adds to the ſum of 
« happineſs, I have put ſhare of * 


To pleaſe ourſelves, or friends, is too eaſily 
effected: to pleaſe thoſe who have antipathies 
againſt us, is almoſt impoſſible. 


»Tis not that the courſe of things changes, 
but peeviſhneſs paralyzes our ſenſes : every thing 
is . when the temper is off its wed | 


Convierron 


niſtry made uſe of every means to prevent bad conſequences : 
four edits appeared from the king, which they had the precau- 
tion of antedating five days. The firſt forbad all notaries to pro- 
.teſt notes iſſued by the Caiſſe d'Eſcompte, under penalty of 
a mulct, beſides corporeal puniſhment ; the ſecond ſtopping all 
future a till January 1, 1784; the third enjoining per- 
ſons to receive the above notes in payment 3 the fourth laying 


duties on all ſpecie exported. | | - 
Theſe particular mie in the firſt arret:· His majeſty, 
«« reſerving to himſelf, and his council, the hearing of all diſ- 
e and proſecutions concerning this arret, withdraws it 
«« from his courts, and other judges.” | 


* Louis the Fourteenth. 


2 
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' ConvicTion ſhould regulate our conduct, we 
are told. Where are the exalted ſouls who will 


take the pains to convince us ? 


IT hurts both the feeling, and unfeeling, to 


ſolicit for their aſſiſtance. 


'Trs acknowledg'd that the motives for our 
own actions are difficult to diſcover ; thoſe that 


guide his neighbour, every ſimpleton knows. 


* Is a 6 ſympathy in years, manners, and 


c beauties,” eſſentially neceſſary to the nuptial 


copartnerſhip? Will not a coincidence of ſenti- 


ment as firmly attach refin'd ſouls, as corporeal 
charms do the ſenſual ? 


+ RETAILERS of anecdotes are dangerous 


newſmongers : what they have to relate is ſel- 


dom correct; and if it is the ftatus rei, *tis 
generally ſo tim'd, that it becomes mifchieyous. 
D 4 'Tis 

. Othello. 


+ ©* A wiſe man will hold his tongue *till he ſee opportu- 
« nity : but a babbler and a fool will regard no time.” 


« An unſeaſonable tale will always be in the mouth of the 
« unwiſe. A wiſe ſentence ſhall be rejected when it cometh 
* out of a fool's mouth; for he will not ſpeak it in due 
« ſeaſon,” Ecclefiaſticus. 
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_ *Tis for ſtory-telling, that is “ the lottery of 


genius, which no one ſhould venture to play 
deep in, without poſſeſſing a conſiderable ſtock 
of ſterling wit, and brilliant humour.” 


Tx eſtabliſhments of royalty and prieſthood, 
are the moſt ſtupendous monuments of human 


ambition, 


AM1DST the diverſity of religious ſyſtems, and 
the numerous and contradictory explanations of 
the tenets belonging to each, the judgment is 
perplex'd, and confidence deftroy'd, How can 


the miniſters of God expect. concording ſenti- | 


ments from the laity, when they themſelves can- 
not ſettle what is, or is not, the true goſpel, or 
the true conſtruction of its principles? 


. Wren we know the poverty of the parent, 
the affluence of the offspring aſtoniſhes us. Syl- 
la, after boaſting of his exploits in Libya, was 
aſk'd, © How can't thou be an honeſt man, 
© who, tho' thou hadſt not a groat left thee by 
ce thy father, art now maſter of ſuch _ poſ- 
« ſeſſions ? 


Ricn fancy and matur'd judgment conjoin'd, 
produce works that can never be exceeded. 


WHAT 


i 


TIES 
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* WHAT will corre& the vanity of man, if 

familiarity with his own inſignificance and infir- 
mities cannot ? 


SINCERITY requires more fortitude, and ac- 
quires more reputation, than war. *Tis alſo 
more honourable, and full as dangerous. 


Tameness under unjuſt perſecution often in- 
creaſes it, and can never increaſe the fear of of- 


fending. 


Is there any impropriety in diſpoſſeſſing the 
holder of aſſets, that he has neither a right to, or 
can enjoy? The /aw declares that there is. 

© 


CuREs are often protracted, if not loſt, by 


ſearching for the nature of the evil. 


Ds ENEMIEsõ, 


* 4 T myſelf am alſo a mortal man, like to all, and the 
offspring of him that was firſt made of the earth. 


And in my mother's womb was I faſhion'd to be fleſh in 
the time of ten months, being compacted in blood, of the 
ſeed of man, and the pleaſure that came with ſleep. ' 


And when I was born, I drew in the common air, and fell 
upon the earth, which is of like nature, and the firſt voice which 
I utter*'d, was crying as all others do. 


I was nurſed in ſwaddling clothes, and that with cares. 

For there is no king that had any other beginning of birth. 

For all men have one entrance into life, and the like going 
out. Wiſdom of Solomon. 


* 


ee .. — 
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 Enzmies,. as well as friends, follow the vic- 
tor's heels : their rejoicing, or anguiſh, is ever 
in proportion to his ſucceſs, b 


* PARTIALITY is a boſom traitor, born and 
nouriſh'd within us. The Gods forbid (ſaid 
Themiſtocles) that I ſhould fit upon a bench of 
juſtice, where my friends found no more favour 


than ſtrangers,” 


Women poſſeſs in their own hands the ſureſt 
means of repelling the ſolicitations of amorous 
coxcombs, If they prate of theſe fort of addreſ- 
les, they may be ſulpected of aiming at ſaintſhip; 
if they do not mention them, they may be ſuf< 
pected of ſomething worſe. © | 


GaMBLERS may be pitied; Gameſters muſt 
be deſpis d: one plays to live; the other only 


lives to play. 


Lapis are not ſo much incenſed at a rape as 
at neglect : they have no objection to enjoy plea- 
ſure without fin; but they had rather fin than 


not be pleas'd. 
| Dez aTr 


, Abſolute impartiality is not, perhaps, the lot of man; 
but where, open or hid, bitter partiality dwells, there too 
dwells inward anarchy and inſanability of mind. 

LAvaTER's Aphoriſms. 


„ — —— — — «A * 
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Dr. Arn ſon metimes « comes ini at ſuch a critical 


juncture, that it compleats; deſtroys, or faves a 
great man's reputation. | 


Happy follies, and prudent intemperance, 
make up the charms of adoleſcence. Age, ne- 
ceſſarily temperate, may have pleaſing emotions; 
tranſports of joy it can never have. | 


Tiitxe appears to be more zeal in cauſing 
laws to be obey'd, than in nn them 
worthy of obedience. 


Mak a womän independent of you, and ſhe 
is iti a fair way to become dependent or on ſome 


other perſon. N 


Fux depravity or virtue of à court is gene- 
rally reflected by the people. 
D 6 Any 


* « A wiſe judge will inſtruct his people; and the govern- 
ment of a prudent man is well order'd. As the judge of the 
people is himſelf, ſo are his officers 3 ; and what manner of mea | 
the rulers of the city is, ſuch are all they that dwell therein.” 

| Ecclefiafticus. 


« Kings have no reaſon to condemn the people when they 
change ſometimes for their intereſt, fince in that they do but 
« imitate them as the great examples of unfaithfulneſs and 
6 treachery; z holding him the braveſt that makes the leaſt ac- 
« counit of being an honeſt man.” PLUTARCH* 


| 
=O 
1 
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Ax inconvenience will be ſubmitted to for 
the ſake of faſhion, none for that of propriety ; 
yet amidſt the abſurdities of faſhion ſome accom- 
modation may be found. 


_ *T is not poſſible for a man to be his own ene- 
my; tho' he may, through ignorance, injure 
himſelf. : 


To the atmoſphere our humours and tempers 
may be aſcrib'd, not to our will. 


AMONGST the numerous enemies that kings 
have, very few wiſe men are to be found | And, 
with Fenelon, I believe, that he, who to-day 
unmercifully cenſures kings, wou'd govern worſe 

than they to-morrow, and commit the ſame faults, 
with others infinitely greater, if he were inveſt- 


ed with the ſame power. 


A 


8 works in an unguarded mo- 


ment; tis a tremendous and inviſible weapon in 


the hands of the ſubtle ; its wounds are incura- 
ble ; and the villain who makes them cannot be 


puniſhed beyond contem 


— 


DeLicacy oy prejudice think it indecent to 
call men and things by their proper names! I 
knew 2 girl of fortune who refus'd to learn the 


pedal 
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pedal harp, becauſe it put her in an indelicate 
poſture ; and ſhe afterwards elop'd with her fa- 
ther's negro 


Tx pen wants oiling as well as the hinges. 


i Orren is there more given up to obtain 
wealth, than can be obtain'd by it ; and much 
oftener is the abuſe of wealth to be found than 


the want of it. 


* THe means whereby greatneſs and laudable 
diſtinction is acquir'd, are more impartially diſtri- 
buted than is generally apprehended ; but the im- 
menſe reſources of human intellect ſeem to be ei- 
ther undiſcover'd, or, if diſcover'd, are wrongly 
directed. We yield ſupinely to the ſuperior me- 
<« rit of our predeceffors, becauſe we are accuſ- 
« tom'd to indulge the inactivity of our own 
« faculties. All formal repetition of other mens? 
ideas ſeems to be a ſcheme for impriſoning for 
<« a long time the operations of our own mind.” 


IMMODERATE ſorrow is a ſpecies of tardy 
ſuicide. 
TRE 


* Marius aſked the people „ if they did not think that their 
anceſtors had not much rather have left a poſterity like him, 
fince they themſelves grew famous not by their nobility, but by 
their valour and great actions. PLUTARCH. 
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Tux rich are cool with their equals; abject 
to their ſuperiors, intolerant to their waer dur. 


We hawk fellows who ſneak into company + 

as if they bore all the fins of their family on 
their ſhoulders. And before whom is it that they 
thus crouch and bend? Arrogance in holiday 
cloathing, and female foppery ! 


Tnosk who jump into your propoſals imme- 
diately, are not ſo ſafe to deal with as thoſe who 


wait to weigh them. 
JusT1ct 


& © If thou be invited of a mighty man, withdraw thyſelf, | 
and fo much the more he will invite thee. Preſs thou not upon 
im, left thou be put back: ſtand not far off, left thou be for- 
gotten, Affect not to be made equal unto him in talk, and 
believe not his many words; for with much communication will 
he tempt thee, and, ſmiling upon thee, will get out thy ſecrets, 
But cruelly will he lay up thy words, and will not ſpare to do 
thee hurt, and put thee in priſon. 

What'agreement is there between the aka and a dog? and 
what peace between the rich and poor? As the wild aſs is the 
lion's prey in the wilderneſs, ſo the rich eat up the ou As the 
proud hate humility, ſo do the rich hate the poor.” 

Feel allen. 


+ A Frenchman wants nothing elſe to recommend him i in 
company, but his own addreſs and manners. An Engliſhman is 
nobody without his eſtate, his parliamentary intereſt, his fine hun- 
ter in the ſtable, of ſome relative advenititious advahtage, which 
he thinks gives him confequence in the eyes of the world. The 


Frenchman's maxim is, 10 Rad peti in mad of” 
- AkoNYMlovs: 


* 
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Jus ric ſhou'd never be adminiſter'd by a 
ſelf-appointed authority; yet I ſhou'd be glad 
that men were capable of being judges in their 
own cauſe ; none can underſtand the extent of 
the treſpaſs ſo well, or the neceſſity of retri- 
bution. n 


On ſpeculative ſubjects there is the greateſt 
chance for originality of thought. Of the com- 
mon occurrences of life we muſt entertain nearly 
the ſame ideas as thoſe who liv'd four thouſand 
years ſince. 


THE more perfect, the more vicious friend- 
ſhip is: 'tis drawing the rays of the ſun to a 
point, when to diffuſe an equal heat they ſhould 
be ſpread. 


Ix large ſchools every paſſion but love rages 
violently : there may be found urchin miſers, 
deſpots, cowards, hypocrites : in ſtilts you fee 
the orator, artiſt, warrior, and the ſtateſman ! 


Wes ſeldom. expect to find a ſeducer in print ; 
therefore, by reading without precaution, we are 
often- miſled, 


TER wou'd be leſs envy extant, if we fixt 
on ſeparate ways to obtain fame, 
| OuT-TALK 
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- OuT-TALK the loquacious, or they will ſtun 
you. e 


Ix *tis your wiſh to become ſenſible of the 
gradations of vice, bring a thief into the com- 
pany of a gambler, or a girl of the town into 
the preſence of a woman of gallantry. 


EG0TI$M is more like an offence than a crime; 
tho? tis allowable to ſpeak of yourſelf, provided 
nothing is advanced in favour : but I cannot help 
ſuſpecting that thoſe who abuſe themſelves, are, 
in reality, angling for approbation. 


SPEAK in behalf of human-kind ; praiſe their 
exalted ſentiments and benevolence, their bra- 
very and urbanity ; *tis a ſure trap for the vain; 
inſtantly they claim their part, as belonging to 


the ſpecies : but they will ſhut their door on you 


when the ſtorm is at its height notwithſtand- 


Do not think that your learning and genius, 
your wit or ſprightlineſs, are welcome eyery 
where. I was once told that my company was 
diſagreeable becauſe I appear'd fo uncommonly 
happy; and many good houſewives declare they 


do not like your learned, bookifſh huſbands. 


How 
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| How artleſsly females ſcreen their firſt pecca- 
dilloes under inexperience ! | 


Wr ſhall never act completely, till the whole 
train of advantages, and diſadvantages, are before 
us at the period of determination. 


How far in delicacy is the ſpinſter who has 
had many ſuitors, or the widow who has had 
many huſbands, above the condition of thoſe who 


have once d of illicit love? 


Tross who are fatisfied with compliments, 
may, with the MG live on air. 

+ Hh Sv; | 

Never recal the periods of inſignificance; 
we can always diſpenſe with ſuch recollection. 


NoTHING is ſo deſpicable as the buffoon, who, 


by aukward endeavours to raiſe a laugh againſt 
others, becomes himſelf the object of it. ; 


Women always execrate the man who has 
broke his marriage fetters, tho' their own poor 


partners wou'd lay down half their days to enjoy 


the and in peace. 


Taz aſſemblies of women are too 82 
mark'd by malice to each other, and ſlander of 
| the 


I * 
4 . 
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the abſent: the meetings of men by *. in- 
ebrity, and wrangling. 


Wurxx there is cruel cunning, tis fortunate 
if there is turbulence of temper. 


Ir a man cannot pick up knowledge enough 
of the world in a year to ſatisfy him, he may in 
an hour diſcover enough to ſicken him. 


THERE is more in the choice of an object 
than is generally acknowledged: exertion on all 
occaſions, and in all perſons, is near upon a par. 


THrost who have ſtudied the nature of man, 
have but to read a page more, and OY will diſ- 
cover what men are. 


WIr repentance there is in a jail cannot be 
carried beyond its walls; for thoſe who are diſ- 
charg'd from its ſtrongly ſecur'd doors, are forc'd 
immediately to have recourſe to the ſame practices 
for a livelihood as conſigned them to its dungeons. 


WI do not always like thoſe we viſit, or in- 
vite thoſe we like. Where hoſpitaliry alone 
ſhou'd be found, there is frequently envy, ſelfiſh- 
neſs, deceit, or oſtentation. 


OF 
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Or what fignificance is the ridicule, if it can- 
not deſtroy. the utility of the thing? 


-Ecoxnomy-is-an excellent lure to betray people 
into expence. 
PAssION is too often coniplimented with the 


name of ſpirit, and weakneſs as often paſſes for 
tenderneſs. | 


Wren: the diſcuſſion of certain characters is 
brought forth with ſolemnity, tis not unfrequent- 
ly a trap for the inconſiderate. 


Fon the little moſt hoſts have'toigive we pay 
dear enough. 


A Book or bottle needs not the courting that 


a woman requires, *tis true; and if there is no 


pleaſure in wooing, it muſt be drudgery indeed. 


'-A TRAVELLER thinks light of his journey, if 
the reward is at the end of it. f 


* Men in high ſituations are not great men; 

by courteſy tis ſuppos'd they are. 

a Many 

* Louis the Fourteenth aſked-the Duke de Vivonne, © Of 

* what uſe it was to read? And, after the death of Fenelon, 

with his own hands, he burnt all the manuferipts that the Duke 
of Burgundy had preſerved of his preceptor. 
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Maxx think, or affect to think, more of the 
diſtreſs than thoſe who undergo it. 


*T1s poſſible to judge of the impudence of a 
man by the effect female modeſty has on him; 
but the modeſty of the male appears to encourage 
the woman in her boldneſs. 


THe order of juſtice is inverted, when women 
are puniſhed for that generous attachment which, 
in other ſituations, would raiſe her fame as high 


as her merit. 


OyPrEss0N diſagrees as well with the op- 
preſſor as his drugs do with the er 


* Has ſcepticiſm or 1 ee 


been carried to the greateſt extreme of folly ? 
The followers of Pyrrho are few, and their er- 


rors leſs dangerous than thoſe of the oppoſite 
opinion, 


* Pyrrho, the painter, was born at Elis, and flouriſhed in the 


time of Alexander, about the 1 10th Olympiad. He died at 


ninety years of age. The peruſal of Democritus cauſed Pyrrbo to 
apply to philoſophy. He left nothing in writing; but a ſum- 
mary of his principles is tranſmitted to us by Sextus Empericus, 
an acute and learned author of his ſect: and the Pyrrhonic hy- 
potheſs, or ten books of ſceptic philoſophy, are to be found in 
Stanley's Lives and Opinions of the Philoſophers. 
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Wx receive the jokes of our ſuperiors with 
conftrain*d pleaſantry; thoſe of our inferiors, 
with ſmother'd indignation; yet our own we 


paſs with glee and ſatisfaction. 


Mew of lively parts, and generous diſpoſitions, 
ſhould be born to fortunes ; gain them they never 
will, 


I the eagerneſs to be ſerviceable, we ſome- 
times forget how little we can perform. This is 
a ſweet earneſt of benevolence, that wants only 
the means to be compleat. 


GENERAL exclamations are to be heard againſt 


the vaſt change that public opinion has under- 


gone: there is, indeed, a revolution, and old 
opinions have revolv'd with the wheel. 


How pleas'd a female fool is with a bargain ! 


So ſhe is at firſt with her huſband: her vanity 


feeds on his wit and perſonal charms : the inſtant 
ſhe meets a friend who has made a better purchaſe, 


the rage for bargains is reviv'd, and her ſpirits 


are in a flutter when ſhe thinks of it. 


Ir 


® « There is that for baſhfulneſs promiſeth to his friend, and 
maketh bim his enemy for nothing. | 
Eccl-fiaftcus. 
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Ir, thexe Was no pride in witneſſing the ſucceſs 
2 family, I know not what other reward there 


ou' d be at all proportionate taucht! is renounc- 
2 to ſecure it. 


I 1s an axiom in logic, that. by endeavouring 


to prove too much, you prove nothing; this is 
the error that untaught reaſoners ofteneſt fall into. 


Tos upon the gui. vive have a pleaſant and 
profitable mode of laughing at the World. 


In the fallies of badinagea polite fool ſhines; but 
in gravity is as e as * diſporting. 


1 e ee e eee he ſays, 


The freer yau feel yourſelf in the preſenee 
of another, the more free is he: who is free, 


makes free.” Many affect to be diſembarraſs'd 


purpoſely to throw others: off their guard, when 
they. themſel ves arę labouring w ith. conſtraint, 


Born mind and body acquire a habit of bear- 
ing calamity ; but the — bas a method of be- 
ſpeaking it. 1 | 


PERHAPS, in the abundance of poſſeſſions, 
the felicity of the lordly owner is fixt upon 
the moſt 3 parts of. it. 


A STUDENT ; 


Us 


3 
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A. $TUDENT's temper is ſeldom even; ſo is it 


with thoſe, who labour with- enyy,. malice, or 


pride : but hope gives it a cheerful turn, 


Women who delight in 4 language, are 
either the deepeſt in, or the fartheſt from, prac- 
tical ſenſuality. 


Taz rich delight in the burleſque. 


* *T1s not often that we can bear our proſpe- 

rity ſo well as our griefs ; and ſeldom with our 
friends we often become tormenters in their proſ- 
perity, and comforters i in their adverſity, 


Very few public men but look upon the pub- 


lic as their debtors, and their prey: ſo much for 
their pride and honeſty. 


SORROW is arbitrary and fictitious. 
Wuich happens ſooneſt, which is moſt to be 


lamented ; that we know the world, or that we 
are known by it? 


Men 

% Who partakes in another's joys, is mung 
ter than he who partakes in his griefs. 
Again: 


Who can conceal his Joys, is greater than he who can hide 
his griefs,” _ LavaTER's Apberiſms. | 


n 


„ 
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| 

| 
| | Mx x of brilliant capacities are more miſerable 
f in the drudgery of mean employs, than thoſe 
ll who are conſcious of their inability are in the 
1 higher employs of life. 


* Tue virtuoſo takes more pains to diſcover 
| the curious of inanimate than breathing nature ; 
0 and meets with the reward of his inſenſibility in 
| the contempt” of all men capable of diſtinguiſh- 
| ing frivolous from uſeful purſuits, 


| "Tarts are periods in the lives of moſt ad- 
venturers when their affairs muſt take a re- 
5 trograde courſe, if they are ſcrupulous or cow- 
ardly. 


| IF a man made the world his conclave, the 
| variety of opinions would diſſuade him from un- 


dertaking the moſt trivial matter, unleſs his mind 
| was made up before he convoked the council, 
| How then is it made out, that in the multitude of 


| 
| counſellors there is wiſdom ?. 

| Es | Tno' 
| | | 
| 


1 
| The connoiſſeur in painting diſcovers an original by ſome 
| great line, though covered with duſt, and diſguiſed by daubing z 
| | ſo he who ſtudies man, diſcovers a valuable character by ſome 

j original trait, though unnoticed, diſguiſed, or debaſed : raviſh- 
{ ed at the diſcovery, he feels it his duty to reſtore it to its genu- 
| ine ſplendor. Him who, in ſpite of contemptuous pretenders, 

b has the -> nn to do this, chooſe for your friend.” 

; | LAvaTER's Apboriſms. 
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Tuo' a favour does, or does not, deſerve to 


be return'd, the manner in which it was granted 
deſerves to be remember'd. 


* 
» 


Tnosk who admire the ſex, care but little 
for the woman : thoſe who are wrapt up in the 
woman, are inattentive, if not rude, to the reſt 
of the ſex. | 


” 2 


\ 


WoMeEeNn have more and more diverſified modes 


of praiſing than men have. 


N » hy 
£ g 


FREQUENTLY we hear one opinion in ſociety; 


but ſociety are ſeldom of one opinion. 


WHEN girls hear a man violently cenſur'd 
for his ſpirit of intrigue, their curioſity to ſee 
him, propitiouſly indulg'd, generally terminates 
in his favour. - | 


ExcusEs are more ſtudied for what is really 


becoming the dignity of our nature, than whit. 


diſgraces our underſtanding. 


| FREQUENTLY to laugh, is the ſureſt way 
of being Is at. 


PA men mals a poor figure in courtſhip ; 
they muſt have every thing nuncupative. Now, 


the 


os . 


——_ - a 
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the greateſt puzzle a woman can have, is to ex- 

2 55 what ſhe means in love. 

* THERE would be a great advantage reſult- 
ing from the ſeparation of morality and religion: 
then the difference of theological n. 
would be 3 . ce 


. 
* ** 


A coLDpness may be thrown upon talents that 
will deſtroy their effect; therefore tis neceſſary 


to prepoſſeſs thoſe we aſſaciate win in favour 


of them f 7 1 

| SHEWING 2 woman that ſhe is a ſlave at home, 
is a ready way to make both fool and ſlave of her 
abroad. 8 . 75 


Tus Who inſiſt upon having what is agree- 


able, will often want what is neceſſary. 


Bor s are to be the prey of the ſupereilious, 
the vain, and over bearing: emmets who have lit- 


tle wit, þut make great and frequent attempts at it: 
a butt 


— 
- 
9 


4 1 know Deifts whoſe religiouſneſs I venerate; and 
Atheiſts, whoſe honeſty and nobleneſs of mind 1 wiſh for; but 
1] have not yet ſeen the man who could have tempted. me 


to think him honeſt, who publickly acted the Chriſtian, whilſt 


—privately he was a poſitive Deiſt.“ 
—_— LAVATER's Aphoriſms. 
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a butt is ſure to put his company in good temper, _ 
eſpecially if he loſes his own. 


Tross who ſtay at home to watch, find no 
relief. 


4 SPINSTERS ſeem to be conſidered as a com- 
mon property: when they alter their ſtate, they 
do not get rid of the ſpurious CN that are 


* them. 


THe. firſt blow a child receives is the worſt : 


if from the hands of a parent, the evil is augment- 
ed : thoſe who can ſee the conſecution of ſuch 
acts, check their ire before it becomes too hot. 


A vorn introduc'd ſuddenly into life; feels 
as aukwardly as one immers'd for the firſt time 
in water; and the chances are that he ſinks as 


* Joon. . 


Tros# who care not for the loſs of their li- 
derty will never defend it. 


[ 


E 2 


© 
* 


* « An eaſy, good-natured man is like one of the fire 
nature ; every body hunts him as their prey; and, inftead of be- 
ing cheriſh'd by every one, he is claim'd as their property: if he 
is careſs'd, it is only to draw him into a ſnare,” 
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*I nave long debated, whether more agree- 
able are the ſenſations of diſcovering faults that 
you are in a capacity to amend, or finding out 
excellencies that pleaſe as well as amend you. 


Ir coquettes or prudes ever marry, their ca- 
lumniators are in the ſame proportion as their 
coquettry and prudery have been. | 
" | - SLE g k — 1 

Goop economiſts are the moſt ornamental 
members of ſociety. | 


* 4 


| . 
Dar men muſt have ſingular ideas: they 
ſee the tranſactions of life without n. 
whence they ſpring. | 


= 
t 


I wov'p pardon a liar before a man of rude 
manners, if they are aſſum'd : for his mendacity 


there may be a thouſand exculpations: what 


can ai. Hi for voluntary rudeneſs ? | 
WHEN 


, Juſt as you are pleaſed at finding faults, you are diſ- 


pleaſed at firing perfections. He gives me the moſt perfect 


idea of a fiend, who ſuffers at the perfections of others, and 


enjoys their errors. LavaTER's Apboriſms. 
. 
* 


+ Blind people are generally obſerved to be more cheerful 


than thoſe who are deaf: the fight only furniſhes us with our 


own reflections 3 the hearing, with thoſe of different perſons of 


: 


different characters. | a . | 
24 
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Wu x an upſtart ſalutes you, or a coxcomb, 8 
tis that you may notice him. * - 
SAILORS are the laſt people who pity ;. for 7 
being able to laugh at their own misfortunes, # 
they * it. | 0 | 
TR firſt queſtioh on extrlordinary occaſions | 1 
is, & Who is he?“ This appears as neceſſary = 
to be Lb as the crime that has been commit- OE | 
ted 39 5 1 
a | | 2 ICS | = 
1 <> . F 2 
f os * L ” ___ 
THoss who are all innocence there is a com- a2! 
bination to ridicule; whilſt thoſe who are all vice, = | 
en deſpiſed. EAN a 8 9 1 1 
Ty we * + TP . 


AL was conſider yourſelf. in danger when 
you object: the more obſections vou make, the 


* 


8 


Ir you appear to be pleaſed with every . 
you will haye a number of bun admirers® 


« 
- 


— o 


Take is an hour propitious for RAR: offer Ry 


| 8 0 0 
Lows: your pride, and you may defy diſ- 
reſpect ; but rudeneſs is ound; and tis im- 
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78 REFLECTIONS OF 
poſſible to 1 and be inſenſible at the ſame 


time. 

Mex are apt to conceit themſelves wiſe, after 
having made their obſervations on a particular 
circle,” forgetting how many mY be deſcribed 
within the great circle. 

In company with the poor, the greateſt 
only think themſelves accidentally rich. 

2 -v er, 


Tnosk who revenge the ſins of the world, 
hou'd be careful that the innocent do not ſuffer. 

*T is poſſible for a man to know e to make 
2 fortune without having much knowledge. f 

ws 4 25 * 15 N 

HunGes is the Mother of *impatience and 
anger: and the quarter of af hour béfare din- 
ner is the worſt ſuitors can chuſs The Latins 
have ſaid, Venter nan habet aures. . 


. „ SILENCE 
” : © 

© n © Could you but hear how oge ſpeaks to the poor and de- 
ſpiſed, when he thinks bimſelf anobſerv'd, you might form 

2 judgment of his * * 

p 2 Apboriſms. 


* 


man's ſuccelh in the world, than gegiusznd knowledge.” =, 
I Pe F i Anonymous. 


* 


„ + Good animal ſpiritagand activity, are more. neceſſary to 
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- SILENCE is the ſafeſt reſponſe for all the con- 


tradition that ariſes from impertinence, vul- 


garity, or envy. 


0 


Look attentively how a man governs his own 


affairs, or retrieves them if derang'd, . before he 


is entruſted with the regulation of yours. 
| 0 


WuHo aſks the proſtrate why he fell, merely 


to eke out his crude materials for cnfation, de- 


ſerves not a categorical anſwer. ®* < 
N and wrong often change places when 
faith is ching far ats r e reaſons 
for OR . "I 
. 
GREAT minds may, by repeated ill treatment, 
difference; but even 
the extenſive powers of inſolence, or wieked- 
neſs, cannot excite perſonal animoſity in them. 


2, the comparative frivlity of their pur- 
ſuits cannot wean ſome artiſts from their applica- 


tion, tho? their health 1s Pg endangerd 


by it. | 


by 


8 2 1 


Tux ignorance of the people is leſs fatal than 
the ignorance of theirggovernors, unleſs they 
® undertake to cored the, blunders of the former. 
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Cnorcx — Ba are not intended for the ear 
alone. 
* *T'rs difficult to walk your on pace amidit 


obſervers. 


* 
* 


A MODEST youth may become a confident 
man, but never an impudent one. Indeed, mo- 
deſty appears to be the minority of confidence, 
and confidence the ug of reaſon. 


4 


LI 


"# 

t Dierk UST has two FE the certainty or 
ms apprehenſion of guilt, 

* Ss = No 

* <c He who, in cueſtions' l ght, virtue, or duty, fe.“ 10 
himſelf above all poſſible ridicule, is, truly great, and ſhal! 
ns in the end with truer mirth than ever he was laugh'd 
at. eva e. 


+ „ There are but three claſſes of men; the retrograde, 
the ſtationkry, the progreſſive.” LAVATER's Apboriſms, 
. k KP 0 
t Sixtus the Vth. ſaw the gates of the convent of the 
Holy Apoſtles open. Quitting, his chariot, he went into the 
porter's lodge. Whe porter, a lay brother, was cating beans 
and oil Sixtus took a ſpoon, and emptied two platters. He 
oj ” *thanked the man far entertainment; and turning to his 
courtiers, ſald, „% We mall live two years longer for this: 


for we have eat with an appetite, and without fear. The _ 
Lord be prais'd for letting a N once in his uſe: make a 4 
meal in 7 A , 
% 
: * 5 0 9 
P * ' 0 
2 9 * . * 


ſuddenly. n " 


friend as a ſtranger ; and treat them both as they 


n " a * . a , 40 * , 
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No man will ever believe that you are not to 


be flatter' d. If you take good care to prevent 


their endeavours, there will be no inſecurity in 
flattering them with the ang.” of what they Wy 
have aſſerted. * 


9 
THE danger is in heating or cooling. too _ 


— 


; MH 
+ +TRIFLEs are often neglected becauſe their 
connection is not apparent: they often turn the 
beam in matters of the laſt importance. 
1 | ; 

*T is. to be fear'd that our greateſt exertions ; 
have no other end in view, than to avail our- Ai 
ſelves of the. weak,, or ſubdue the ftrong. 3 
« What,” faid father Arduin, „do I riſe every + 
% morning two hours before day to think like 
ce the reſt of mankind. ?” 


2 | | 
"TREAT every ſtranger as a friend; every 


deſerve, without reference to any other claim. 
| ö 


. ; 
4 1 : ' 


UNSUCCESSFUL merit will never have many 
followers, tho' admirers, may be found. 


FLATTERY is ſometimes more profitably di-- 
rected to a ſecond perſon, eſpecially with over- 
fond parents, | | 


E 5 * BEAUTY: 
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BEAUTY gains little, and homelineſs and de. 
formity loſe much, by. gaudy attire. Lyſander 
knew this was in part true, and refus'd the rich 
garments that the tyrant Dionyſius proffer'd to 
his daughters, ſaying, „That they were fit 
« only to make unhappy faces more remark- - 
able. 


2 


Ir our word is pledg'd for a yillain, *tis cruel 
that we ſhou'd ſuffer if he becomes a defaulter : 5 | 
the truſt is not in this caſe granted to the perſon | 
ſuſpected, but the bondſman. ; « g | 

WHAT buſineſs has humility or meeknefs in 
this buſtling ſcene of paſſions ? Twill not even 

recommend you to the notice of the meek or 
humble. & 


— — — 


* Tur pertneſs of the laſt age is ſuperſeded 
by indifference : we have few fops, but many + 


cenceiteÞapathiſts, 


* 


+ GREAT men cannot forgive : *tis an affec- 
tation of omnipotence that ſatirizes terreſtrial 


ambitgzon. | InDOLENCE 

| „ | % 
„ He knows little of man, who truſts him with much 
that cares for no one.”  LavaTER's Aphoriſm. 


1 There is a manner of forgiving ſo divine, that you are 
ready to embrace the offender for having call'd it forth.” t 


. * 
, LAYATER's Aphoriſms, 
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InDOLENCE merits more puniſhment than the 


activity of the thief: indolence is a perennialʒ; 
crime an ephemera ; *tis the nurſe of all civil 


offences. 


Jus L x you cannot deal with any being unleſs , 


you know. him : this juſtice like wiſe 
your own intereſt, 


includes « 


Ask a man for protection or aſſiſtance, that 


inftant you make out his indictment, unleſs twas 
impoſſible for him to have diſcovered ee 


ſtood i in need of either. 


Thosk who eber this adage, Virtue 18 


its own reward, will not be ſurpriz'd 


at their 2 


poverty. This is e inſtead of an en- 


couraging ſentence. ® 


- 
Tis rarely the cdſe, that thoſe who are accuſ- 


e 


tom'd to public notice, are at all ſolicitous about 
private opinion; or, indeed, do they often ac- 
quire it. The talents that diſtinguiſh them from 
the throng in a houſe of legiſlation, the bar, or 
theatre, are not call'd for in domeſtic lifa* Be- 4 


E 6 


ſides, - © 


* © No man can make a figure in public, without poſſeſſ- 
ing what: in private renders him diſagreeable audacity and 


arrogance.” 
* 
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11 ſides, the loftineſs that follows the world's idol- 
EF: 6h \d N atry, accompanies them in every petty act; and 
having acquitted themſelves well in particulars, 
1 they conceit that their merit is general. 

N Do not think you can ſecure the regard of 
2ũuigood man by heaping your favours on him. 


„ 4 G1yz me the man who has been tried in 
WO. the crucible, who has been purified by the fire of 
1 3 misfortune, and comes forth purg'd from vanity 


and its train of demands; 


- * 


TRE gay by day are fad by night. Thoſe 

who toil all day reſt well at Nei. 
on 3 

WIuIIs r there are many women, there will 

be apy defires. bs 
* * ' 

Oun own errors we cannot ſo well diſcover, 
becauſe we contemplate them through the me- 


dium of- inclination.. . | * 
S 


* 


”" TmupURE love is ſaid to be a vice. How 

ſevere is the man's ſentence! He has to bear 

the woman's fault, and his own. Women ſeem 
© 

_ » to 


” 
o * 


#* Darius, in all his miſery, wore adverſity gracefully. Alex. _ 
ander was conquer'd by ſucceſs. 4 
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to think they are clear'd of the treſpaſs, becauſe 
they are not the party,who ſolicit. 


LET us e the being who is ſatis- 
fied that he EMS to be diſſatisfied. | . 


* WE are too find of 8 8 permanence to 
opinion. In this particular the inhabitants of all * 
countries, and all the inhabitants of each coun- 
try, are conſentient. My mind is made up, ſays 
one. 1s not my word paſt ? cries another. On 
that ſubjeft my ſentiments will never change, adds 
a third. It is our pride to deal in the irrevoca- 
ble; though *fis often to our advantage to revoke. 


+ In the fulneſs of the heart impoſſibilities are | 
utter'd; hence the proteſtations of love, the 
rantings of anger, -and the plans of ambition, 


* = 0 
” * Goon 
8 
2 „„ The proſpect of affairs looking now very diſmally, the 


Confederates ſent an embaſſy to Sparta, to defire that Lyſander 
might be choſen admiral. Cyrus too diſpatched letters thither 
to the ſame effect. Now there was a law among the Lacedemo- 
8 nians, that obliged them never to confer that command twice 
upon the ſame perſon ; yet they were deſirous to gratify their 
allies; ſo they gave one Acacus the title, but Lyſander the © * 
power.“ IN PLUTARCH. 9 


+ © Love ſees what no eye ſees; love hears what no ear 


. hears; and what never roſe in the heart of man, love prepares 
for its object. Hatred ſees what no eye ſees; enmity hears 
© "aq what . 
8 ha 1 
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== Soop laws muſt proceed from good ſenſe, 
| + which neither bluſhes at amendment, or abo- 
lition ; though laws have been eſtabliſhed in 

defiance of law, Js, or reaſon. 

* 8 % 
J * Taz warmeſt praiſe of the riotous rabble is 
not worth a minute's purchaſe. Look at the 
« fate of their idols ! look at the heroes of a revo- 
lution! Often has it happened that, betwixt 
their riſe and fall, they have been denied time to 
make their will: ſo unſtable is their faith. 


| . *NarTvRe's child liſtens to no inhibition againſt 

= her laws. The child of art is often puniſh'd 
2 for his rebellion : though art ſhould modify, it 
= ſhould not deſtroy. TRE 


* 


5 a ſeed plot whence enmities 


_— 7" a” 
3 GoLD turns bitter into ſweet : thus artful phy- 


* Cn diſguiſe all nauſeous drugs, - | 
| EXTREMES 


+ a 


* 


what no ear hears: and what never roſe in the 729020 breaſt, 


envy prepares for him that is fortunate and noble.” 
, ILAvATEA“s Aph oriſms 


fc In the tremendous breaking forth of a whole people, in 
which all degrees, tempers, and characters are confounded, and 
delivering themſelves by a miracle of exertion from the deftruc- 
tion meditated againſt them, is it to be expected that nothing 
will happen?“ "a 5 Pal x E's Rights of Man. 
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* EXTREMES in dreſs often create a perſonal " 7» 


diſlike: this folly is cenſurable only, not criminal. | 
DrsGv1sE reproof in a queſtion, let it not * - 

follow the offence too rapidly, and.» utter it in 0 

a mild tone. | \ 2 „1 


4 


+ Tux patient, can oftener do without the 
doctor, than the doctor without the patient. 


Nxvxx ſuffer your refuſal to diffolve the eſ- 
teem of the ſolicitor: you can, or cannot, grant. 


CJ am your friend as far as the altar,” ſaid Pe- 


P * : 
ricles. ; | 


TRE fate of books reſembles the fate of men. * 


Some are as often over-read as they are read over: 
others are condemn'd 3 ns for a part, or for 
a part 


„% All finery is a ſign of littleneſs. 
; . „ LaAvaTER's Apboriſms. 


+ Louis Cornaro, the Venetian, was perplexed with infirmj- 
ties till the age of forty ; but, by his own endeavours, in one 
year he freed himſelf from all diſeaſes. He continued ſound, 
and cheerful, and vegete to his eightieth year; and in 1631 | = 
expired in his chair with very little pain, and all his ſenſes F | 
entire, a 


t Voltaire declared he never found a book that aid not con- 
tain ſomething good. 
Utile per inutile non yitiatur. 
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a part the whole is fay'd. Some are cenſur'd 
before, and all are by ſome cenſur'd after, they 


have been examin'd. 
SE "ol 4 | ; Fo! 


PURCHASE a bleffing,* a woman, a ſmile, or 
a character, and they are dear at a farthing. 


4 w 


- 


War the parent's choice is the ſame. as his 
child's, then may the parent chooſe. 


CoUNTERFEITS, of all deſcriptions, are con- 
fin'd to time and place. 


1 


Covxrrs of fraud, and force, ean never do 
more than ſet up a ſpecious imitation of diſtribu- 
tive juſtice. | 

Is + wit any thing more than delicate and re- 
fined humour? or humour more than a lively or 
whimſical repreſentation of things and opinions ? 


FoRTUNE 
= 


The reply of the Lambeth apple-woman to an Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury has often pleas'd when it has been narrated. 


Take off your bonnet, good Serge and you ſhall receive 


my bleſſing.“ 
% Nay, your Grace, if the bleſſing will not go through bon- 
net and all, I can't think it is worth much.“ 


+ * A ftriking analogous repreſentation of latent ideas, and 


. a whimſical heterogeneous aſſociation of familiar ones, ſeem to 
be the brief general diſtinction between wit and humour. Oppo- 


— a ſition 
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| ForTuNE ſeldom ſtands ſtill, even amongſt 
the poor; their affairs grow worſe ; and the trea- 
ſures of the Mammoniſt ſtill increaſe. 


| M1Lpwess is often the diſguiſe of weakneſs, 
and complaiſance of cowardice or ſervility. 


THrost who view mankind through the me- 
dium of an exalted philoſophy, take flights“ be- 
yond the ken of plodding; drudging mortals, 
who trade through life, indulging no emotions, 
except ſuch as ariſe from ſordid ſelf-intereſt, 


(2 


WHoEveER wills, the apoſtate ſuffers. 1 . 
_ X , | 8 S: FO In 


OY * 9 OP - 


fition alſo of Ideas belongs to both! when remote, to the for- 


mer; when homely, to the latter. Theſe are their outlines, 
from which it appears that many thoughts muſt intermeliately 
have a ſhare in both.“ Anonymous, 


% What®ftubbing, plowing, digging, and harrowing, is 
to land, that thinking, reflecting, examining, is to the mind. 
Each has its proper culture; and as the land that is ſuffered to 
lie waſte and wild for a long time, will be overſpread with 


bruſhwood, brambles, thorns, and ſuch vegetables, which hahe 


neither uſe nor beauty, ſo there will not fail to ſprout up 
ima neglected, uncultivated mind, a great number of prejudices; 


and abſurd opinions, which owe their origin partly to the ſoil 
- Itſelf, the paſſions, and imperfections of the mind of man, and 


partly to thoſe ſeeds which chance to be ſcattered in it, by every 

wind of doctrine which the cunning of ftateſmen, The fingula-y 

rity of, pedants, and the ſuperſtition of fools ſhall raiſe. 
6's Bisxor BERKELEY. 
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8 In this particular all women are alike: ſpeak 
* lightly of their ſex, and they are offended. Do 
they imagine that reſentment mak es them better 
than they are? 


Corr is frequently regulated by faſhion. 


" FavirrLss is the critic's endeavours, if the 
actor is belov'd. 


Tax AY of the patient frequently ROT 


his cure. "\ 


* 


. 


Curran 8 0 coldly from the 
envious or cnceited; deliberately from the ex- 


* 


We... 


4 Dp 8 : - 
: 25 Ws 1 
2 * Xa 20 


ö alted; quickly from the fool, or paraſite? thoſe 
; Re of pat oe know not what it . 

= + Lovis the Fourteenth was titularly great; # 
. Denis the Critic thought himſelf great from our- 
. ſelves, or others, comes * title to . 


— citigen is debtor to the in ſtock 
of all that he poſſeſſes ; though there i is no writ- 


ten law n bY. 
| "Ip * : 
- | | | | , * — 9 Laws 
. * „ He who gives r airs. of importance, exhibits the 
| A adesta, of =_—. 1 3 
* . LAVATER's Aphboriſms 
- * * 3 * * a f 
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Laws act after crimes have been committed; 
prevention goes before them both. oo 


f 

MiLp anſwers encourage cowards, and tor- If 

ment the iraſcible. i 
, | GP 

Is this a maxim to be depended upon The 1 

qualities or affections that we generate we 'poſ- | 

my ? 


CALMNEss under contradiction, is demonſtra- 
tive of great ſtupidity, or ſtrong intellect, 


We dare not ſay all, yet all will out. This 
inſtant have I expung'd a declaration of my prin- © 
ciples : whether from motives ofyfear, or deli- 
88 tis not neceffary to affirm. » * 

8 that if you act from reaſon, you 
are to be judg' by law: and what ve law al- 
2 reaſon often condemns. . 

* IF you 6 read or hear the opinion of 
your judges without being depreſs'd or exalted, 
never offer yourſelf as a candidate for fame. 


9 You , *2 


. 
"—_— 
—— — 


* „ The richer you are, the more calmly you, bear the ap- 
proach of poverty: the more genius u have, the more __ Wy. 
you bear the imputation of PW * « ͤ 
4 1a rss pboriſms, x 
* * * | 


* 
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You. are not at peace \with yourſelf, if you 
cannot ſee the diurnal routine of luxury, hear the 


brouhahas of the enraptured throng, or witneſs 


the extravagant freaks of joy, without re- 


pining, 
| 4 


HEREDITARY- lin is not more extraordinary 
than enn, juriſdiction. 


Tals queſtion I would willingly have ſatis- 
factorily anſwered, but cannot: hy ſbould laws 
exiſt to controul what does not, what never may, 
er what never can exift ? 


__ Provs pode is the durleſque of ſanctity, as 
military pompglſity is of valour. 1 7 
* = * * | | 


'.. : 4 l 

Bx well affur'd that the iſſue will be ſecure, 
and advantageous, then there will be no crime in 
breaking * chains that gall you. 


5. enemies, after a defeat, are found to 


be ſafe friends. ©; n ; 


THE path is clos'd where it ſhould be widen'd, 


and widen'd here it ſhould be clos'd. There is 
no room for thoſe who would amend, but plenty 
for thoſe who would grow worſe. 


3 | — VIRTUE 


* 
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* VIRTUE has nothing fortuitous about it ; 
- tho” 'tis generally diſcover'd by chance, 


+ Ir the preſence, or abſence, of any crea- 
ture, whether *tis the tenant of the thatch'd 
building or ſtone manſion, can flutter your ſpirits, 
or divert the free courſe of your ſentiments, Big 


lack manhood. 


* * 


3 povegty, and vanity, make many 
ſoldiers. 


ELOQUENCE and beauty are great impoſtors: 
they are both good advocates, and better than a 
good cauſe in any court. 


Many pictures pledſe us; our own raviſhes 
and intoxicates us. 


TOLERATION divides power, which to thoſe 


in power is as intolerable, as the idea of immu- 


nities is to thoſe who enjoy extenſive privileges. 
| Tae 


„c Pendant que la pareſſe, & la timidite nous reti ennent 
dans notre de voir, notre vertue en a ſouvent tout Phonneur.” 
| RocKxEFOUucAVULD. 


+ «© Who, in the preſence of a great man, treats you'as if 
you were not WO is equally proud and little.“ 


LAVAT IAA Aphoriſms. 


0 
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Taz amoriſt praiſes her lover through my 
as much as ignorance. | 


* 


BEFORE good ſenſe, or a good dreſs, is a good 
a addreſs. 8 55 | 92 5 


As readily as you offend thoſe who ſtand in 
requiſition of your favours, ſo readily will you 
crouch to thoſe who have offended you wowe 
_ aſſiſtance you require. 


_ Por1TE aſſemblies are all of them maſque- | 
rades: the maſque is not worn on the viſage, 
tis on the heart. 


"INDEPENDENT characters (as ſome are call'd) 5 
are generally as offenſive as the inſipid is fearful | 


of giving offence. ; 2 

5 f 

g WHaT can make us ſo ambitious of faſhion . 
able acquaintarice? They never can reſpect inter- ' 
lopers, for they do not regard even their inti- | 


mates. 


* WHEN your pecuniary want fours the tem- 


| 0 
per of an intimate, depend on this, that he thinks 
, money is the beſt of your qualities. | 
NEVER 
* A bad man, according to a Scotch philoſopher's opinion, is ; 


wholly the creature of the world: to a virtuous man, ſucceſs in 
worldly matters is but à ſecondary object. 


* 


= 
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* Neves ſuffer the prejudice of the eye to 
determine the heart. 

Tux deference paid to wealth by beauty and 
ability, and the neglect ſhewn to virtuous pover- 
ty, are conjointly, or ſeparately, potent enough 
to drive Patience from her anchorage, and ſhip- 
wn Content. 


F. Ew, very few, are familiar with the luxury 


of indulging their feelings: policy prohibits them; 


hence the genuine diſpoſition of man is not viſible. 


To ſubdue the paſſions of creatures who are 
all paſſion, is abſurd, impoſſible; to regulate 
them appears to be abſolutely neceſſary : and 
what are thoſe paſſions that make ſuch havoc, 
cauſing ſtriking differences, exalting and depreſſ- 
ing the ſpirits, leading to extatic enjoyment, or 
plunging us in the ſevereſt afflictions; what are 
they more than the developement of our ſenſi- 
bility ? 

'To preſerve her reputation, or part with ber 
chaſtity, is the moſt perplexing in the female's 
catalogue of concerns. | . 
ke fete 3 TRE 


e Nature bids thee not to love deformity; be contig to 
diſcover, and do Juſtice to its better part.” 


LavaTis's Aphoriſms. 
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| 3 Tas ore is not viſible on the face of the earth: 
=. intrinſic worth is deeply earth'd. 


* 


PERSONAL care does ever, include a ſtrong 
deſire to pleaſe; at leaſt one's ſelf. | 


Fox one action, ſometimes, many motives 
may be diſcovered : few commit the ſame action 
from the ſame motive, or with the ſame view. 


» * Ty this is an age of licence, or licentiouſ- 
neſs, the ſucceeding may profit by it: 'one in- 
dulgence naturally includes anotherz and the 
liberty that was granted from capricious or li- 
bertine principles, may ultimately W to 
general * 


Henry the Eighth allowed no male ſervants 
| to read the ſcriptures ; nor any females, except 
*1 ladies who had leiſure, and might aſk ſomebody | 
:2 the meaning. Edward the Sixth repealed this | 
= law. 


1 Tuo' it is queſtioned if any thing be new, 
: it cannot be denied that the mind delights in 
3 | novel combinations, without reſpecting the age 
A" hs » nw f 
48 6-9 


A =» | The limits of civil liberty are beſt aſcertained after excei- 
five freedom; tis grafting policy on experience. 
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of the materials, The chief aim of criticiſm 
ſeems to be to give dates inſtead of qualities, 


SURMISE is the goſſamour that malice blows 
on fair reputations; the corroding dew that de- 
ſtroys the choice bloſſom. Surmiſe is primari- 
ly the ſquint of ſuſpicion, and ſuſpicion is eſta- 
bliſhed before it is confirmed. 


PERSONAL injuries have been frequently pro- 
ductive of national good: when ſatisfactory re- 
dreſs is to be obtained no other way, injured 
greatneſs makes a public cauſe of a private quar- 
rel or affront. The welfare of the community 
is the ſanctuary to which diſappointment, or 
perſecuted villainy, flies for protection. | 


WHEN inebriety appears leſs to be appre- 
hended than its oppoſite, liquor is ſwallowed to 
an excels. Remedies may be great evils, yet 
ſome drunkards are empowered to excuſe their 
practice. Sorrow lifts up the goblet, and igno- 
rance of good remedies fills and repleniſhes it. 


MoRTALITY is the reſult of the laws of mo-— 


tion, and age is death's friendly preparative. All 
die who have lived; all have not lived who 
die. | 

F We 
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Wr frequently dread. what we ſee, yet cannot 
abſtain from the fight: this is a ſpecies of ſelf- 
inflited torment, that cannot be eaſily accounted 
for, * 3 


Eacn cenſures or praiſes, according to his 
particular Ea: ſuffering, or intereſt, t 


WIEN _ atonement is not to he in kind, 
why ſhould it be in blood? Such laws make us 


fanguinary ! When the atonement is to be advan- 


tageous, it may make the accuſer mercenary. 


THoss who carry on the machinery of the 
puppets, think but little of the ſhew: nor 
would the Spaniſh peaſant worſhip the new 
image of St, Nicholas, when he knew it was 
made from one of his plum trees, cw” he did 
the old one. 


THe contempt of danger may be equal in the 
aſſaſſin or the warrior, but their reputation can 
never be on a par. Reputation depends on the 
ſphere you act in, and on circumſtances. 


AN 


* Anxiety goes far—for thoſe that cannot be relieved. 
+ The negle& of the great is always excuſed as —_ we 
continue to think them great. 


t A robber is one who forcibly contracts a debt, at the for- 
feit of life or liberty. 
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Ax aſſaſſin aſſumes, in his own perſon, the 

privilege of judging, and executing ; yet the 

ſuppoſed or real injury has not been always 

done to himſelf alone ; and what he complains 
of, he has frequently provok'd. 


Many old monuments ſhew the perſeverance 
and prejudice of the ancients more than their 
wiſdom. 


WHEN people of warm temperament, and 1 
ſhallow underſtandings, are convinced, they will 4 
not cool before they attempt the conviction of 1 
thoſe who know leſs than themſelves. ; 


SILENCE is a ſpecies of artificial ſpeech ; it 
negates, it affirms, 


SILENCE is a trick when it impoſes. Pedants 
and ſcholars, churchmen and phyſicians, abound 


in ſilent pride. 


YouTH are apt to think too much, and not 
enough, of women, f 


SLOTH is a fallacious love of eaſe; ſluggards 
are moſt uneaſy : activity is neceſſary to enjoy- 
ment; and moderate enjoyment is a ſtate of 
caſe, | | ; 

F 2 SLOTH 
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Stor is the torpidity of the mental faculties: ' 
the fluggard is a living inſenſible. 


SOCIAL inſufficiency characterizes ſloth. 


SLOTH reflects its own oliouſneſs, for it de- 
teas and derides the ſloth of others. 


You may dreſs * a beautiful woman; you 4 
cannot ornament her. | 


PR NE A are not more like 8 than 


the nymphs appropriated for concupiſcence; TR 
ſure or love it cannot be call'd. 


SCHOLARS whoſe liberality exceeds not their 
underſtanding, are ſuch niggards that they would 
conceal even the names of the authors they have 
read, if vanity, and poverty of information, did 
not cauſe them to repeat their ſentiments, 


PERFECTION is a Chimera; a thouſand cauſes 
ariſe to declare it. The difference of the mate- 
rials, the workman, the end, motive, &c. But 
tho? perfection is not attainable, it ſhould be ever 

. before 


% 


* Ariſtonetus has the honour of firſt publiſking what every 
man agrees to! «© When a fine woman is deft, ſhe is beautiful 
when ſhe is undreſſed, ſhe is beautiful: or, as Mercerus has em- 
phatically latinized it, Induitur formoſa et, exuitur ipſa forma gf. 


1 
* 


| 
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before us, that the mind may be ſtimulated to 


reach poſſible excellence 


More plagiariſts in ſpeech than in writing. 
Our language is always like our manners. 


v run unlocks no gates but thoſe of heaven; 
and for this privilege ſhe paid dearly whilſt on 
earth. 


| Wives who build their conſequence on the 
character of their huſbands, are in themſelves, 


generally, very inſignificant creatures. Even 
culprits refuſe not to divide in fame with their 


colleagues! 


THE favour refuſed is the identical favour 
that we are moſt ſolicitous for. There is a 
tyrannic monopoly in expectation: beſides, what 
we do poſſeſs bears no compariſon in value with 
what we are deſirous to poſſeſs. Though we 
have enough, the moſt material part is wanting, 
if we are not conſcious of having it. / 


GENIUS ſtagnates in ſolitude where merit 
ſhines, merit is xindled. 


REPLIES are not always anſwers. 
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In moſt concerns tis much more difficult to 
get the opportunity than to fucceed ; eſpecially 
in courtſhip, 


Tux fage laments his ignorance even before a 
a fool, and the moſt robuſt his inability before a 


woman! 


Man may make a fine melody ; woman is ne- 
ceſſary to make up harmony. Solitaires are ſo- 
cially immuſical. 


InExXPERIENCE is ever moſt violent and en- 
terpriſing 


Coxcisk replies, or anſwers, purpoſely in- 


eclude or exclude much information. 


Woman has ſeldom more to * than ſhe 
has to receive; but the i rd b difference of 
her favours is immenſe. 


Lzr a woman folicit, the favours of the ſoli- 
cited are then ſpecial: but man knows not how 
to market them, 


AcceeT from appearance; continue or re- 
linquiſh from experience. Welcome comes beſt 


after trial 
IT 


i 
: 
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Ir deſtroys all reliſh to hear it pronounced, 

Naw you muſt eat. Not an appointment is made 

without affixing to. a minute the time of your 
hunger. 


YouTH has more obſtacles to encounter in the 
practice of virtue, than ſeneſcence has to avoid 
pleaſures that are incommenſurate with virtue. 


Mower is oftentimes the only patent of nobi- 
lity, beſides lofty pretenſions ! 


AFTER a reputation or character for courage 
is once eſtabliſhed, your word or proweſs is ſel- 
dom diſputed. 


* OBJEcTs of averſion or fear frequently 
become the idols that we adore; diſguſt is 
removed by attention, and timidity diſpelled by 


frequent intercourſe. 


Maips who have received large preſents, had 
rather be ungrateful than unchaſte, if their aſſer- 


tions are to be credited: great donations are ſue- 
ceſsful ſaps to the virgin fort. 


F 4 Wren 


* What is ſaid of judice, ma uentl 
ſonal diſguſt: oth i * „ 


0 Les prejuges ſont les raiſons des ſots. Voltaire. 
Indeed, diſguſt is often a perſonal prejudice. 


[ 
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WHEN we ſee no joys ſuperior to our own, 
the coarfeſt pleaſures are enjoyed rapturouſly. 


end. 


_ MEpiITAT10N is to the mind what a perſpec- 


tive glaſs is to the eye. 


- Women act more "IR love and 3 
from reaſon or prudence. 


SOCTETY is indebted to every citizen who 
ſuffers patiently ; tho* the poor ſufferers have, 
alas! no benefit from their debtors. . 


Wu reſpect originates in ſincerity, * it 
muſt be gratifying; tis a flight that the haugh- 
tieſt mind dares not take to refuſe its homage : 
yet modeſty affects to withdraw from it, 


To anticipate perſonal animadverſion, is the 
ſureſt way to defeat the petty aſſaults of lin 
illiberality. | 


Derecrtive 


„ Cardinal de Retz informs us, that Emire, the ſuperin- 
tendant of the finances, dared to ſay in full council, that fin- 
cerity «vas only made for merchants ; and that thy Maitre des Requetes, 
obo urged it as a reafon in the kings affairs, deſerved puniſpment. 


Dzczir is only ſolicitous to accompliſh its 


** 


"TT 
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- DerecTive knowledge ſhould be amended, 
not puniſhed ; as perſonal liberty ſhould be re- 
trained, not annihilated. 


SEPARATE ſyſtems are as fatal to the com- 
monwealth of happineſs, as factions are incon- 
ſiſtent with patriotiſm, or ſects with religion. 


- PRACTICAL integrity is the citizen's badge of 
diſtinction; his nobility is known by its effects. 
There is ſo much difference between a cunning. 
man, and a wiſe man, in point of ability, as 
well as honeſty, that craft often periſh&s for 
want of craft, whilſt wiſdom flouriſhes by its 
own ſtrength. | 


T rx, body, and its early prepoſſeſſions, gene- 


rally have the ſame grave. 


THrost who are old-in error; are old enough; 
the wiſdom of youth is priority of intellect. 


: 


THERE is a particular diſgrace that each of us 


dreads. The Indian archer repreſents the uni- 


verſe. Tho? a. captive, and commanded by 
Alexander to ſhoot, he refuſed ; for as he had 
neglected to practiſe for ſome days, he prefer-- 
red death to the hazard of. diſgrace.. : 


F 5 LiseRTY 
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Liar r is neceſſarily bounded ; licentiouſ- 1 


neſs is naturally without bounds. 


Max has many enemies beſides himſelf. The 


Spaniſh adage exclaims, Guarda me dios, de mi! 


and the Italian, Dagli amici mi guardi dio, & 
de nemici mi guardero Jo. , 


20 CONQUEST over error is of more impor- 
tance! all the importations of Eaſtern mo- 
nopoli ers, or the victories of belliferous mad- 


Ir there exiſts one man of probity, more may 
be brought into exiſtence by the ſame means that 
produced the firſt, A truiſm that all legiſlators 
are deaf to. . . 


CRIMEs that cannot be a, ſhould loſe & f 


the name and character of primes. | 


* . . 
 EvenTs produce no change in certain diſ- 


poſitions ; ſuch may be fafe friends, tho“ they 


can never be pleaſing; companions. Some diſpo- 
ſitions are eafily offended, and pleaſed with dif- 


ficulty ; others pleaſed eaſily, and offended with 
difficulty. The firſt claſs are generally quarrel- 
ſome; the ſecond, weak brained. 


THE 


„ 
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Tun multiplicity of Inglofures open the door 


eee. 2 - 


W en virtue, and benevolence is a 
ſelfiſh ſympathy. 


JosT1ct bridles ſenſuality, or we ſhould be 
woman mad, and expence would have no tourne- 
quet on deſire. 


REPUDIATION is not often a puniſhment : 
adulterers can have loſt all regard before they 
offend. To be attached to what they hate, 
would indeed be a puniſhment that the nation of 


| Batta could not exceed. 5 


PHILACITY (elt love) looks beyond the 
grave! Ageſilaus was ſo ſenſible of his perſonal 
defects, that he would not ſuffer any picture or 


ſtatue of him de m d his * | 


| his demiſe. - 1 


* 


; Oon 


» W u of Sumatra there i a. 


nation known by the name of Batta; it is cuſtomary with theſe: 


people to eat criminals conviihed of treaſon or adultery. 


+ Curtius lived in a ſuperſtitious age, and devoted himſelf to 
an ignominious death, under the pretence of ſerving his coun- 
try; but, in reality, to obtain a place among the gods, which, 
according to Plutarch, was the ſuppoſed honour to be obtained 
by thoſe who devoted themſelves to its ſervice. 


* 


| 
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--Ovn inclinations have no fixity; therefore 
the law ſhould make no agreement perdurable 
that is formed for its gratification, Mezentius 
the tyrant joined the living to the dead by way of 
puniſhment ; ſuch is the ſtate of the party whoſe. 
„ | is extinct. 


To live for another is to alienate pics from ſelf, 
which is impofhible, | : 


Ir mans be naturally vicious, thoſe who deteſt 5 
vice muſt deteſt man; 3 a deduction that leads to 
antiſocial e LA 

| | Ft 


Any thing enter than own a fault, Keke ry 
thing depends on owning it. Seneca's wife, to | 
conceal her own blindneſs, aſſerted, that the world 


was in darkneſs. = , 
* 


1 


Wr are equal as to rights when we are equal 


. as to faculty, and moral obſervance. 


FoRBEARANCE will ſometimes diſarm a fero- 
cious aſſailant ; tho” tis dangerous experiment 
powers of competi- 


tion are incalculab] y unequal. 
/ 


WHEN 
- | 
* Homines natura fraudulenti ſunt ut piſces ſpinoſi.“ 
| Arcbitas apud lian. 
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| dnnn nations can ſubdue their enemies wy 
their manners, the inſtruments of war may be: 
deftroyed : this is poſſible; for the loweſt ruffian. 
pays. a ſort of reſpe& to principle, character, 
forbearance, and non-reſiſtance. 


HANG the ſword over the head, the body will 


be ſufficiently ſuppliant: convince the world: of 
ſuperior merit, and the mind will be ſuppliant 
enough. 

SERMONS have a negative perfection ; they 
do not enforce obedience to what they contain.. 


THz extravagance of proteſtation as often diſ- 
covers the kindneſs as the villainy of the human 
diſpoſition ; it evinces how much we wiſh to do, 
and what a weight morality is upon paſſion. 


_ ADVERSITY, tho* it minifies the world's re- 


ſpe, magnifies the vanity of-the poor wretches 


that it caſtigates. Unfartunately, this preſump- 
tion that the afflicted entertain in. their own be- 
half, retards their redemption, tho? it conſider- 
ably abates the ſeverity of their lot. 


PuBLIc trial frequently overwhelms the un- 
confirmed ſinner: after he has been launched 
into the full ocean of ſhame, the firmneſs of his, 

* 


* 
% 
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Pienſidility is numbed; he has little farther to 
"dread; he becomes a culprit profaſtanallyj; and 
public puniſhment being the ultimatum of his 
career, tis encountered as a conſequence con- 
; ſtantly expected, therefore preparation has been 
made to encounter it with inſenſibility, *' 
Donis the feudal times, there were many 
governors z now they are conſolidated, and kings 
are, in appearance, the ſole feudaliſts-: but opi- 


nion, opinion reigns paramount over the uni- 
verſe 55 


3 


ITis the pride of the political reformer, or , 
fome ſtimulus of a more ſordid nature, that 
makes him ſo precipitate. He ſhould remember 

* that truth envelopes the principles of its own 
| - increaſe, as error does the ſeeds of its own de- 
by ſtruction; and that time is required to ripen * 
= VF | 


| Many of thoſe who” fouriſb in the trappings 
2 of office, or diſplay the inſignia of diſtinction, 

even glory in debaſement, and are vain of vanity. 

+: Read the Engliſh preacher *, « But it is thy 
- own dexterity,” and ſtrength, which have gained 

„ + thee this eminence! Allow it, But art thou 

proud that thou ſtandeſt in a place where thou 

: | 2 


Sterne. 
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art the mark of one man's envy, another man's 


malice, or a third man's revenge; where good 


men may be ready to ſuſpect thee, and whence 


bad men will be ready to pull thee down? I 
would be proud of nothing that is uncertain.” 


Ov1tTISM is the extreme of forbearance. 
This modern ſpecies of puſillanimity reſults from 
frigid indifference, apathy, profound ignorance, 
or idleneſs, 

Or p monuments often lend a character to er- 
ror that they want for themſelves. Age is 
as often taken for the teſt of excellence, as youth 
is for demerit, excluſively, and fatally. 

SANGUINE «diſpoſitions require ſuch advice ag 
leads to the end, tho? deſtructive ; and will re- 


23 ceive it more thankfully than any ſalutary exhor- 


tations againſt the object; for in theſe caſes the 
objects of conſultation is always ardently deſired. 
IT Is, at times, impracticable to get credit 
either for the poſſeſſion of yirtues, or vices, i 
they are ſpecified. Notwithſtanding every man 
is enam what he ought to be perpetually. 
* . y * 
FEnkons are cob examples. go . 


1 


af 
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- 
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CRAFT works haſtily and ſecretly, not ſe- 


curely or honourably; whilſt the graceful pride * 


of truth knows no extremes, and preſerves in every. 
latitude of life the right-angled ebaracter of man. 


WHEN obſtinacy is avowed, when an intent 
to perſiſt in it is declared, then madneſs contri- 
butes to the invigoration of error. Opiniatrety- 
and contradiction have not inaptly been compared 
to paper kites; they only keep up whilſt you. 
pull againſt them. 

*F 19 an awful crifis + when the populace, fol- 
lowing the heels of an ambitious demagogue, or 
artful incendiary, inflamed with a deſire of re- 
venge for fancied wrongs, aſſume the adminiſtra- 
tion of executive. juſtice. 


Ax old Engliſh prieſt has declared, that a. 
feilful manager of the rabble, ſo long as they have 
but. 

* Paine's Rights of Man. | 


+ The national aſſembly, immediately on the new miniſtry 
coming into office, paſſed a decree, which they communicated 
to the king and cabinet, that they would hold the miniſtry (of 
which Foulon was on, ) reſponſible for the meaſures they were 


_ adviſing and purſuing ;. but the mob, incenſed at the appearance 


of Foplon, and Berthier, his ſon-in-law, tore them from their 
condu before they were carried to the Hotel de Ville, and 
executed them on the ſport. A barbarian tore out the heart of 
Berthier, and fixed it on his hanger ; and the head was borne _ 
aloft with that of his father, 
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but ears, needs never enquire whether they have 
any underſtanding. 


- InpiFFERENT poets write their own epi- 
taphs* without leaving the materials for a ſtone- 
to inſcribe it on: their ſtupidity is recorded 
gratis. 


Ir riches eſcape pity, they hardly ever eſcape 
cenſure: if they gain corporeal reſpect, they 
ſeldom have mental adoration. 


FATALISTS may find apologies for their bad 
actions; but fatality once admitted, robs them 
of all merit for thoſe that are good: the pride 
of man ſtops the progreſs of truth when it dero- 
gates from his conſequence | 


SYMPATHY of taſte, or fimilarity of purſuit, 
forms more durable connexions than when a 
likeneſs of principle exiſts, | 


MenpicanTs have great comforts ; they re- 
quire a good addreſs t, tho* they can diſpenſe 
| with 
Facile eſt epigrammata belle ſcribere, 
May not as much be ſaid of epitaphs ? 
+ © Beggars, by their daily obſervations of peoples' faces, make 
a ſhrewd gueſs at the tender and compaſſionate, and therefore 
lift up their tone, and purſue thoſe they eſteem merciful, with 
the greateſt paſſion and concern,” 
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with a good dreſs ; this diſpenſation is excluſively 
theirs : they have little to care for, and their 
expectations are great: of them nothing is requi- 
red ; and what forms their calamity, forms like- 
wiſe a fund for its own emergencies, 


Law is the wrong man's faint; he cannot ap- 
proach the legal ſhrine without an offering. 


In the grave the ſprinkling of the fount 
ſcarcely dries. | 


Wund we reflect honour on our parents, our 


birth may be conſidered as a bleſſing to the great 
brotherhood. | 


On the agents of our will our remorſe is 


| often vented in furious chaſtiſement : the ſecond | 


in villainy is the foremoſt in peril. 


Pry not into the myſteries of Venus, if de- 
fire is all you have; her votaries muſt be effec. 
tive; will alone is not ſufficient to perform her 
rites: then Jeave them to wiſhing girls and 
growing boys :* youth wants only opportunity 
and an object. 


ADVERSITY exaſperates fools, and dejects 
cowagds ; it draws out the faculties of the wiſe 
* Congreve. | 


* 
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and courageous; emboldens the timid, and puts 
the modeſt to the neceſſity of trying their ſkil] : 
it awes the opulent, and makes the fallen induſ- 
trious! Much may be advanced in favour of ad- 
verſity : the worſt of it is, it has no friends. 


Ir peace is not to be found at home, is it not 
natural to expect that we ſhould look for it 
abroad ? The parents, and huſbands, who know 
not this, may be brought to repent of their igno- 
rance. 


Evzx the great congek of the little is not 
ſufficient to reduce the little conceit of the great. 
*Tis eaſier to deſpiſe a failing than to remove it. 


THe ſole moral difference between co-citizens 
is this, Each acts for the whole, or each atts for 
himſelf. In this caſe civil war is declared by the, 
unit, and, inſtead of the protection, he incurs 
the reſentment of the aggregate body. 


* So great is the concern we have for the 


fate of the beautiful, and the well-informed, the 
brave, 


„„ A lady whom I have ſeen, a young lady, and one 
of the handſomeſt in the iſland, gave a grand dinner : furious 
at ſeeing a diſh of paſtry brought to the table overdone, ſhe or- 
dered her negro cook to be ſeized, and thrown into the oven, 

— 
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brave, or the great, that we hear of their vices 
with emotion; whilſt thoſe of the deformed, or 
the cowardly, the ignorant, or the poor, ſcarcely 
appear to exceed what we expected. To be 
diſtinguiſhed is every thing. | 


WE leſs labour is required from neceſſity, 
ox compulſion, there will be more done, if quan- 
tity may be allowed to ſtand for quality. We are 
with difficulty perſuaded of the advantages or 
beauties of any purſuit that is forced upon 
us. ba | 

_ 
A cut» may apprehend this propoſition in 
an inſtant; the greateſt diſappointment muſt ex- 
iſt where there has been no diſappointment. 


Ix thought kings may de more, in act leſs, 
1 men; they are heroes in hiſtory, gods 
amongſt their courtiers, and idols ſet up by pre- 
judice; uſeful as executive members of civil 
police, and deriders of the law when they are 
above it. | 


Tur 


yet glowing with heat! And this horrible Megzra, (whoſe 

name I ſuppreſs out of reſpect to her family, ) this infernal fiend, 
whom public execration ought to drive with every mark of ab- 
horrence from ſociety; this worthy rival of the too famous 
Chaperon, is followed, and admired ; for ſhe is rich and power- 
ful.” Baron de. Wimpfenn. 


% 
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Tax luſt of dominion innovates ſo impercep- 
tibly, that we become complete deſpots before 
our wanton abuſe of power is perceived : the 
tyranny firſt exerciſed in the nurſery, is exhibited 
in various ſhapes and degrees in very ſtage of 
our exiſtence. 


* THosE who make the idol, will faſhion 
and clothe it after their own conceit ; and after 
ſupplying it with attributes, produce teſtimonies 
of them. What ſurpriſes thoſe who are not 
fully apprized of facerdotal villainy is, that 
theſe god-makers ſhould afterwards fear the idol 
they have ſet up. 


QUALITIES of a contrary nature are not ſup- 
poſed to belong to the ſame individual, tho* we 
hourly 


* The Puelches, a tribe of Patagonians, who defeated the 
Spaniard Baldivia, have a notion of a future ſtate, and imagine 
that after death they are to be tranſported to a country where 
the fruits of inebriety are eternal: there to live in immortal 

"drunkenneſs, and the perpetual chaſe of the oſtrich. 

In reſpe& to religion, they allow two principles, a good, and 
a bad one: the good they call the Creator of all Things, but 
conſider him as one that never ſolicits himſelf about them: he 

ie ſtyled by ſome Soucha, or Chief in the Land of Strong 
Drink; by others, Guayara-cunnee, or, Lord of the Dead. 
Extras from a Pamphlet, written by Pennant, printed, 
but not publiſhed, 
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hourly affect to be ſurprized at the inconſtant 
conduct of our intimates. | 


WRITERS who meditate, publiſh ſlowly ; there 
is but little thought of, or in, haſty productions. 


How averſe we are to attend to all that Rea- 
ſon aſſerts, when ſhe ſpeaks againſt eſtabliſhed 
errors ! | 


AFFECTED ignorance, or wilful cecity, are a 
ſpecies of fineſſe practiſed in many eaſes beſides 
conjugal infidelity. Livia, by Caligula called 
the Ulyſſes 'in woman's dreſs, when aſked by 
what means ſhe attained ſo much influence over 
Auguſtus, replied, Ay ſecret it very fimple : J 
have always behaved prudently ; and I have never 
been indiſcreetly curious neither about his affairs, 
nor even his gallantries, of which I was contented ' 
to appear ignorant. This ſort of toleration ex- 
| hibits exceſſive love, or weakneſs; great ſeni- 


lity, or duplicity ! 


Ov1D writes thus: Nos duo turba ſumus: but 
a wiſe man is equal to a multitude. {hd 


WHERE the unity of counſel promiſes to be 
greateſt, the diverſity of epics nuf be 


leaſt. 
T Hross 
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Tnosx who are converted are convinced. 
Religion and politics have many converts ; yet 
intereſt will apoſtatize them, Many bear the 
croſs who are not Chriſtians. 


FLinT emits ſparks of fire by a collifion with 
ſteel, which could not be effected by the moſt 
violent ſtroke from wood. 


LEARNING requires learning to bring it into 
play. 


MorT1ves are always complicated, frequently 
inſerutable: they are often as little known to 


the agent as the beholder who comments on the 


action; yet the firſt will aſſume a conſequence 
for what does not depend on himſelf, and the ſe- 
cond a merit for imperfeQ reaſoning. 


WELL may ſages aver. they know nothing, if 


mortals are compelled to act * inviſible and 


impervious direction. 

SHALLOW reaſoners are always puzzled if 
they digreſs from their theme; yet if they have 
the cacoethes loguendi, they are ſure to do it. 


Taxkixo fools are ſocial peſts; bufy ab- 
ſurdities. | 
I - AGE 
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Abox is not often RO tho? it Te! is 
Wen 


e exemptions are frequently 
ſet up, that in the progreſs of time ereate a falſe 


TEVETENCE, 


Tux exact degree of rational wiſdom or proſ- 
perity is not to be aſcertained by the probity, ſa- 
gacity, imbecility or villainy of its rulers; nor 
from the obedience or refractory diſpoſition of 
the people. : 


Tae political is as precarious as the phyſical 
atmoſphere: the cauſes too are as occult. 


\ 


How convenient women can offend ! how 


conveniently they can pardon offences! No ani 


mal temporizes like a woman |! 


STRAINED fenſibility cauſes the actions of the 
reſt of the world to appear, on many occaſions, 
brutal. | 


CoMPARISON is the mirror of beauty, or de- 
formity. , 


CoRPOREAL indulgence does not, as a matter 


of courſe, exclude mental purity ; for the mind 


and 
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is + and the body are not connected in their reſpon- 
ſibility; tho? the former, in many caſes, directs 

the latter : therefore, if an honeſt woman may 


4 be a whore, a whore may be an honeſt woman. F4 

8 | al 
- ReyeATING the ſame act with one or with | 

different men, makes an immenſe difference in | 

4 the value of a male or female: the difference of | 

* gallantry and orime. | 

or 

of | Wurx the effects of crimes or favours ceaſe, *® 


puniſhment and obligation ſhould alſo ceaſe, It 
may be ſafer to perpetuate the latter than the 
al former. 


Ir philoſophers and phyſicians could effect 
w what they propoſe, we ſhould be immortal in- 
* deed! 


Tus immenſe views of theory produce good 
the _ effeQts in practice. 


Ir there is ſometimes an advantage in delay, 
there is alſo a ſecurity in diſpatch. Lucullus 
de- conquered two of the moſt potent of all the 
kings by two very different expedients, celerity 
and delay : he broke the flouriſhing power of 

tter Mithridates by ſpinning out the time ; and that 

2 ; | . of 
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of Tigranes by puſhing on without allowing" 
him leiſure to look+about him. - * | 


GREATNEssS poſſeſſes to the power to act, and 
the wiſdom to adopt, its energies to the occa- 


ſion. - x 


my Ld 


Fox want of opportunity and power „ there i is 
much forbearance practiſed. 8 | 


o rr virtue en the moſt hideous 
portion of moral deſormity. 


THERE is much difficulty in getting women 
or wine to ſuit the palate; there is more n 
in enjoying them with moderation. 1 
Tux danger that is remote is ity con- 
ſidered as precarious; and when the earneſt 
of pain is pleaſure, it will moe be ac- 


cepted. 


Many are diſcontented with the name of . 
idler, who are nevertheleſs content to do worſe 2 
IM nothing. Kone, 50 


WA CERTAIN indication of error is viene at 
an * r 


* 
-& As 


. WEN 
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Wurd women know a ſingle partiality a man 
has, they decide inftantly upon the whole of his 
character, ; 

Tis from a particular virtue, or vice, all are 
N except the rich. 

RxaAsomx is not a private property, tho' the 
uſe of it is a particular privilege: thoſe who 
uſurp it pay dearly for their boldneſs. 


 . Our greateſt wants ariſe from the part of our 
F poſſeſſions that is unemployed. 


GREAT occurrences can occur but ſeldom, 
ty therefore they aſtoniſh. _ 


debted for the major portion of ſurprize. 
Tur vicious may be, the virtuous muſt be 
friends: thoſe whoſe views are alike may co- 
operate, but their views muſt be alike good for 
this co-operation to be attended with ſincerity. 


I. - 
* — 


naturally ſuppoſe the intimate rene of he vir- 


Fe” tuous. | 3 | | 


* A Swiſs proverb. 


To the inertneſs of our energies we are in- 


Tu friend's * friend is our friend, for we 
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THro” gifts may be acceptable, „» is 
hateful to the woman who adds to it the ſurren- 
der of her perſon, 


Tour amant* qui donne neſt jamais bien 
aims, 


WHERE the merit of the atchievement con- 
fiſts only in the difficulty which attends it, no 
beneficial conſequences are produced by it. Many 
are the idle efforts of petty ambition! 


Two drops of foul water are not more alike 
than the pair who, by mutual crimination, think 
to gloſs over their conjugal infidelity. 


Monx pains is taken to appear good, or make 
vice paſs for its oppoſite, than is aa to de 
_—_ virtuous, 


Wx are puniſhed, not Fe Wy by the laws, 
Count Stolberg has, with much acuteneſs, dif- - 
covered, - that in politics there is frequently a 
dead letter, but a living ſpirit. Manners make 
laws .uſeleſs. The ſpirit of wiſdom, benevo- 
lence, and moderation, deſcending from father 
to ſon, will better ſecure the freedom of a-peo- 
ple, than all the ſplit-hair theories of any conſti- 

tution. In 
+ Le Grand. 


5 
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In good families good citizens are formed, 


Our enemies increaſe with our conqueſts, 
and our poverty with our poſſeſſions. 


IT may be doubted whether we profit by 
change of circumſtances, tho' we can by change 
of opinion. 


WHEN reaſon and paſſion are in equal propor- 
tion, energy may be expected, and ſuch effects 


as excite our rapturous wonder, 
RAPTURE is the extatic ſtate of admiration, 


TRAVELLERS who eat with an appetite, ne- 
ver caſt their eyes towards the kitchen, — 


CARE to feed includes ſomething beaſtly, or 
over-delicate, 


. Guard againſt aſſumed folly, Tarquin de- 
ſpiſed Junius Brutus, yet he unthroned him. 


GREAT characters are ſeldom known; great 
merit is as ſeldom underſtood. Greatneſs is, in 
fact, only a term of compariſon, tho* tis not 
always allowed to ſee what is greater than it- 
ſelf, 


G 3 "= 'Ts 
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Tis the inferior mind that cries out that 
is great. : 


Tux diſtinctions of a court are now of moſt 
value within its precincts ; tho' they are till 
coveted moſt by thoſedwarf minds that wiſh to be 
moſt . out of a court. | 


MosrT of our follies have a reference to the 
opinion of others. 


TRUTH lies in a ſmall compaſs ! The Ariſto- 
telians ſay, all truth is contained in Ariſtotle in one 
place or another. Galileo makes Simplicius ſay 


fo, but ſhews the abſurdity of that ſpeech by an- 


fwering, All truth is contained in a leſſer alt, 
vix. in the alphabet. 


Turn is che hiſtory of facts 


_ Goop companions are ſeldom good writers; 
tis ſeldom that good writers are good ans 
nions. 


DirrEREN A ſituations require different facul- 
ties. An obſervation ſo trite, that *tis only re- 
peated, that the ſurpriſe of thoſe who wo” no- 
thing to be ſurpriſed at may . 


THERE 


+. 
v4 
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THERE is a conſiderable portion of ſociety 
ſet apart and diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
the vulgar. Yet thoſe who cauſe this diſtinction, 
this degradation of their fellows, are the molt 
familiar with the epithet, and uſe it with moſt 


acerbity. 


PriIDe is not always diſgraceful ; tho' what 
we pride ourſelves on is very frequently. 


AcT from advice that you cannot compre- 
hend, or a& contrary to your judgment, how 
can you be perſuaded that you act properly or 
juſtly ? 


A man at the ſummit of his glorious career, 
has frequently no more ſelf-dire&tion than the 
hands of his watch. 


THz art of living upon good terms with the 
world, appears to conſiſt, chiefly, in the indul- 


gence and aſſumption of falſe feelings. 


Ons of the greateſt inſtances of cruelty is to 
require what you condemn. 


Concerir and confidence are both of them 
cheats; the firſt always impoſes on itſelf, the 
ſecond frequently deceives others too. 


8 4 Is. 


* 
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Is there more ingenuity exerciſed to deceive 
others or ourſelves ? 


 AFFLICTION is continually courted, and 
nouriſhed ; ſeldom is it merited, or conquered, 


SUFFERENCE is ſometimes a ſpecies of conſent ; 
covetouſneſs often embraces what is inimical to 
our peace. Oppreſſion falls indiſeriminately, and 
idleneſs gives quarter to our enemies. | 


UcLy and handſome women are alike in this 
reſpet ; both are elated when their flatterers 
commend them for qualities which they do not 
polleſs, | 


Vanity muſt be gratified, tho the means 
differ. K 


- In the hiſtory of every creature's life may be 
diſcovered a gradation of paſſions, humours, vir- 
tues, and vices, ſtrengthening and declining 
with age, unfolding themſelves with opportu- 
nity, or concealed from the dominacy of their 
ſuperior, 


Wr are all alike in the branches, but not in 
their proportions, A 


- 


Ack 


village choriſter of Hanover did on the death of a young and 


her memory, he carved, in an artleſs manner, the figure of a 
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Ac and cunning find immenſe and n 
advantages in the tractability of youth. 


Aon is a great uſurper. 


5 


* LACONISM is the expreſſive felicity of wil- 


dom and affection. | 


7 
7 
. 
1 
! 
» 


Tnosk who know how to ſay much, alone, 
can ſpeak much in a little. 


Grier, ——_ and humilty, tho” they are 
hacknied diſguiſes, will continue to impoſe as 
long as they are accompanied with grace or vir- 
tue. 


MaxxRR and character are great impoſtors. 
THAT we are aſſured may, or muſt be, we- 
ſtruggle moſt to ſupport. 


G5. A PAacan 


„ What faſhionable lover has ever painted his paſſion for / M0 
a lovely miſtreſs with ſuch brief tenderneſs and effect as the 'V 


beautiful country girl, with whom he was enamoured ? After 
erecting in the cemetry of the cathedral a ſepulchral ſtone to 


blooming roſe on its front, and inſcribed beneath theſe words: 
C' ainſi qu'elle fut. 
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* A PAGAN made this refleion when he ſaw a 
girl cry as if ſhe had been torturing on the rack 
over a broken pitcher ; and a woman with her 
hair looſe, her hands lifted up to heaven, her 
eyes ſwoln with crying, and her diſcourſe no- 
thing but deſpair for the loſs of a little infant. 
Well, after all theſe Chriſtians talk of heaven, 
and their hopes of eternal life, tis certain there 
can be no philoſophy in their religion, or elſe they 
are very ignorant of it : they muſt be very, filly 
people, that havnt taught their children to know 
that pitchers would break ; and their women, that 
little children will die, 


In the ftreets of every metropolis wanton 
mercenaries gain a ſuſtenance by unhallowed pro- 
ſtitution, that is denied N to their aQual 
miſery. 


Taz ſenſes are the beſt pay-maſters. 


Zz Al ous partizans are ready to deſtroy their 
zeal by exceſſive jealouſy or envy, unleſs intereſt 
chains down their paſſions, x 


\ Service is the ſtep to elevation, amongſt 
ttoſe of en intellect, or yiolent ainbi- 
tion. | 


b 


Son 


* 


tion of . 


o o 


= 


5 * Our enemies deſerve our greateſt —_ 
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-Sout are * wiſe, or too difficult, to be 
- pleaſed.” ee 


„ 


Ir We ariſes from any cauſe but ſu- 
perior diſcrimination, it is a vice. 

Tun highter the weak are elevated, the more 
they are enfeebled : the more courage is n 
ed, the more it accumulates, 


- Tan an allotted ſphere for every deſcrip- 


© 
N 


8 a bawd her. price, ge you may 
be ill ſerved; if you bate her, you are ſure to be 


ws 26 | . 


No good barggincan be made with the wicked. 


always, ſometimes our extreme reſpect; from 
them comes amendment 0 correction. 


8 6, a — AnBnDMENT 
p : | Y | 
On mere indifferent object, common bount will ſhew re- 

lief; but when our bittereſt foe 

Lies ſunk, difarm'd, and deſolate, then, then 

To feel the mercies of a pitying God; 

+ To raiſe him from the duſt, and that beſt way | 

To triumph over him, is heroic goodneſs. . * 
4 e. 


_ — 


— 


+ 


. 


W * 
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AukExNDMEN as the advance of improyement ; 3 


: correction the chock of Error. 


. * 


9 * 4 F » 
* * * 1 1 v. % 


„ 


5 Gn Ar caieach art their own heralds, tho 
they! oe thoulanas to * them. 


9 


alien; 1 you damn A ad; _— die. | 
wur once admitted, ere r . exal- 


K 
92 — © 


Tux furprize reſulting! f from aan 
of promiſed excellence is great; and for this there 
are many reaſons to be aſſigned" beſides that the. ; 


rapidity of praiſe is only to- be equalled by chat 
of abuſe when once an object is fixed 2097 4 


* e 


A BEGGAR's garments ſeldom fit, nor are 


they often fitting. Our cloathing comes from 
a . e purveyor. 


v. | : 


* K. 
” 


. as 8 Wehe . e vaſe . 
cauſe they cannot: ſo much for the perpetuity o, 
the hond, and ſo much for the cruelty of the in- 


ſtitution Affections fluctuate; but the law fixes 


bypocrif " Kyi oa TK 


| Struct 3 is ſometimes a noble way of fling 
over wrongs; but in a ne ſufferance 


„ is exhibited. r 
3 . Aro, 


« 4 
— 


* * o 


* 
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"0" yool ſtruck IK in. * bath; when he 
- expreſſed. ſome, ſorrow. | for the action, Cato had 
forgot its Seneca fa Fang 25 putabir' non - 


7 4 ; * moſcere quam m—_— * 
. 4 
* Tnost who ac wot ws. amel re- 
| member the offence. 3 3 : 
* Ws "a, * 


Macs no injuries fgr thyſelf; ih ; in Mis reed 
the world will en. factors. 


* 7 * * CY 


? | Scoxx not the Avis of an inferior; the un, * | 

A | derling of fortune may be, in merit, thy ſupe- 

N., ridr. Situation. never 9 even it 
0 ban ae antes is 


+", the groſs, than that they ſhoul"be reduced to 
1 Fo detail the explanation of.their meaning. Thoſe 
IE » oF. 888 dap Riu need 8 8 to ſcrutiny.” 


9 * 


x . 4 + 


$ * © 


. N ” Ex yori comes befots polſeffich, then 
| + with poſſeſfon generally comes diſguſt : ſo that 


© {by 55 5 We bave before we have, and have not hen 


* 45 ; 95 we Rave. This is probably one of che. rifeſt * 
* 827 paradoxes to be met with. 


4 * 


"BAT 5 A PARADOX is ſelf-eyident to'thoſe-who can 


8 ſiee without prejudice, ; 9 


. 


— 


— 


* 


' ay Tis 


* 


— 
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— 


—ñ 
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Tis not always the irongeſt mind that * 
lights in the en emotions. 
Sailoks; nada? 45 ſoldiers, REP 
generally ſpeaking, if they are in a tranquil 
ſtate; yet this tranquillity i is the very ſtate Gay 


. - the lage ee to arrive at. 5 
| 1 
AVARIGE and brutal Falour prefer roving © 
BE for grear ſtakes. / 
p a» * 0 * 4 


W are id heavily for what we . poſſeſs, 
3 whether tis fame, wiſdom, or fortune; and for 
. What 1 we do not Ae we pay heavily. on 
Wuar is 1 having, is wore retaining 
at ſome expence and hazard: what is worth ob- 
WIS: is neceſſarily obtained with _—_— 
s > 0 N 
1 MiRACLEs are more ans and re- 
marzkable for the miraculous effects they have 
: produced in the intellectual than in the natu- 
ral kingdom. — Miracles on can be 5 
loſe their eſſence. | 


ALL we have to do on this terrene ſtage, is 
to learn our allotted part; repeat it before the 
immenſe auditory of ſociety; correct the errors 

L | of 


7 


«+ 
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bol the performance, give place to the ſucceſſion 
of younger actors, and then quit the ſcene. . 
1 v p 
| As nothing is to be remembered, we may 
45 felicitate ourſelves on the conceit that leads us to | 
| believe there is ſomething to appear to be worth ” 
remembering : this conceit is the earthly actor's 
W 


; 


* Gunn AlLY wehe is an excellent part in 
the character of our neighbour, and as well an . 
infamous one in our own diſpoſition, that we 
know not of. | | 


- | | 
*T1s fafe to have a good opinion of others +. 
Of ourſelves the excels is ſometimes attended 


with danger. ts 5 


*Ts not eaſily poſſible to be reconciled with 
thoſe who corrected us rudely.—What we en- 
deavour to amend 1 in ns | is always; for our own , 


33 ' T advantage: | 


Every writer ifſues freſh directions for the ftudy of man; 
| it cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt a marked and effential difference 
| exiſts in the ſpecies. All agree with Abbe bps ng that we 
a are intereſted to know ourſelves and others; yet the IF 


lity of knowing either ſeems to be unknown to all. £ $4 


+ Though you do not find men ſo perfect as they might be, 


take them for what they are, or their ES even 
impoſſible, | 


* 


* 
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advantage: when the humour of the party is con- 
; ſulted, tis to facilitate the progreſs of reproof. 


In order to form a tolerable epinion of certain- 
ty of certain ladies charms, we ſhould be tole- 
_* _ rable connoiſſeurs in the art of painting. Whilſt 
flictitious ornaments are admired, natural embel- 
3 - liſhments will be neglected. 


ol 


* * 


Wr often ſee without crediting, and credit 
= without ſeeing.—Prejudice throws many impedi- 
ments in the-way of belief ; and many lures to 

WE cauſe it, * 1 
7 1 * ; ; 
f Men of probity are always the moſt hurt 
at their own defalcation, tho* nat the moſt ſur- 
prized if they are wiſe. The pride of integrity 


oy 
o 


ſtances. HOSE. 


” 
by *A — 3 
* ; 2 4 SE 


* 24 Vi deaf to the ns, blind to the ſcorn- 
er, and dumb to thoſs who are miſchievouſly in- 


* * 
» * 


* 
. tenor - 4 i 
, Din 2” MS. 


5 Trost who. are ; conſtrained to follait for ac. 
ſiſtance are really t6 be paid; thoſe who. re- 


* 4 1 ceive 


* * 


* 3 FW eril, bad propenſtie, 
. are good ? ; 


* 
* 
* 


of 


2 


** 


-- ,_, wiſhes to Dake moral" rigour ſuperiogto circum- 


A _— or wiſdom only demand at- | 


* 
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ceive it without, are to be envied; but thoſe 
who beſtow it unaſked, are to be admired. 


Goopnsss is not the patron, but the aſſociate A 
of merit: when merit is relieved, none, ſave 
the meritorious, are found to rejoice, 


_ NarTtons muſt be ſtrongly aMidted who fly 
to war for the remedy.— The diſeaſed ſeldom 
chuſe a good cure, 


- * To your neighbour's mode of living *tis 
neceſſary to conform in part. 


Tus rdifh for exifidrice is lee if cur: tis. 
bits are deſtroyed, 


THe affection of our ſervants repays the ex- 
pence of keeping them.—A good ſervant is the 
being of all others we ought moſt to ſerve, 


THe beſt are deceived by the worſt, and the 
beſt will ſometimes deceive the worſt, 

InGenuiTY is an over-match for morality, 
and the moſt moral muſt yield to neceſſity. , 


1 „ Ah oa a Warn 
Py He who would be uſeful to mankind muſt accommodate 

/ himſelf to their manners,” Schiller. 
— | In LE 
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War greatneſs provides its meal without 
pillaging the tables of their. inferiors, no 19 
will ſcowl at their 5 


* O Rois, fi la pompe a pour vous tant de 
grandes charmes, qu'elle ne coũte, point nos ſou- 
pirs, & nos larmes.“ 


| We have two claſſes of proficients; the cle- 
ver, and the too clever, | 


N1CK-NAMES often apprize us of what men 
are not, 


Poor wine at the table of a rich hoſt is an 
inſult without an apology. Urbanity uſhers in 
water that needs no apology, and gives a zeſt to 
the worſt vintage. | 


THERE is a mode of preſenting that gives 
value to any thing. 


THe welfare of ſtates will always depend 
more on thoſe who govern, than on the laws 
that are laid down to govern 10 


BETWEEN pity a decken the man of 


ſentiment is divided. 


| . Tos 
> - 


C. Da Baar. MN 


Ut 
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Tnosk who loſe nothing when they loſe all, 
are the moſt deplorable of mortals : and thoſe 
who gain nothing when they gain the moſt, de- 
ſerve the greateſt portion of pity. 

NEcessITY frequently cauſes us to do what 
reaſon cannot; yet reaſon makes us do that 
which neceſſity alone without it could effect. 


* War the Count de Teſſin ſaid of a 
prince, is a document for every man. II n'y a pas 
de ſcience à faire ce qu'on veut mais c'eſt le ca- 


nactere d'un grand prince, de ne vouloir, & de ne 


faire que ce qu'il doit. 


Tux courſer appears to go from inclination ; 
the ſorry jade from the ſting of the whip ; but 
the man acts from conviction. 


Rozus r people are apt to miſtake their ſtrengtn 


for valour, and the debility of their antagoniſts 


for proofs of puſillanimity.— The effect it is that 
confirms opinion. 


EXCESSIVE 


+ Malheureux alui qui $'imagine que rien n'eſt plus aiſe que 
de gouverner en un état; mais plus malheureux encore eſt le 
pays, dont le ſouverain ſont Vimportance de ſes devoirs ſans 


avoir la volonté de les remplir. 
„er Mos ER. 
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Excxssrvs prudence, or zeal, have often de- 
ſtroyed the beſt planned enterprizes. In bold 
undertakings, more will be gained than loft by 
raſhneſs than timidity. | 


Tn AT kingdom is accurſed where a hero 
preſides &. The exploits of Charles are to this 
day remembered in Sweden, fo is * peaceable 
reign of their Frederic. | | 


Many will proudly refuſe to wear their neigh- 
bour's caſt- off cloaths, who meanly take up with 
their bad habits.— —Prejudjce i is ror to all dif- 
ference, 


Dry villains are leſs, much leſs danger- 
ous than amphibious 1 creatures of 
2 probity. 

Wir the thief we are never at a loſs how to 
act, tho” we do not act properly. 


Wuar is violently applauded, or condemned, 
may have merit ; but what is both violently ap- 
plauded, * condemned, muſt poſſeſs intrinſic 

value. 

„ Alexander deſpiſed comedians; nay, he aſſerted that they 
were born only to deprave the morals of mankind! Could the 
vices of all the comedians that ever exiſted contribute as much 
as his dingle example did to perjorate the manners of the world? 


wan OS 
. 
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value. Bewwoce the extremes of opinion lies 
true excellence, 


How much the juſtice of antiquity is dif 
graced by their depreciation of female faculties, * 
and their tyranny in depriving of equal civil 
rights Moral equality is the fair adminiſtration 
to each of whatever is due to each. 


Tno' the injury done to a worthy citizen 
is ſingle and perſonal, he is not called npon to 
reſent ; but many are called up to obtain a 
redreſſal. Reſentment is the fiery humour of a 


* wounded mind. 


Cowarps love not peace ſo much as the 


brave. Principle often attaches PR than 
conſtitution. 


Wax of uniformity 2 auen bank- 
rupts pride; 
LEARNING 


Generofity is different from humanity i thoſe two qualities, 


Which, at firſt fight, ſeen ſo nearly allied, 40 not always be- 


long to the ſame perſon. Humanity is the virtue of a woman, 
generoſity of a mam The fair ſex, who have commonly much 
more tenderneſs than men, have ſeldom ſo much generoſity. 
That women rarely make conſiderable donations, is an obſerva- 
tion of the civil law. Raro mulieres donare ſolent. , . 


 Smitb's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 


— — — 
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LEARxIxO without wealth, is the jeſt and 


ſcorn of ignorance : before the rich ſcholar ig- 
norance crouches, and affects aſtoniſhment. 


Many good qualities are not ſufficient to ba- 
lance a ſingle want the want of money. 


Cons1STENCY cauſes even vice and folly to 
be tolerated; ſomething to be pe 


% 


Tos whom the wichſnd AIC may he. 
good; and wickedneſſes may be converted by 
commendation, When praiſe * is an involuntary. 
= tribute, it may come indiſcriminatelyfrom all de- 

ſcriptions. | 

Mon Arrry is ſupported by „ 
as wen 15 uy of the mathematical ſciences. 
=P War is neceſſary and poflible to do for the 
| welfare of others, or ourſelves, that morality 


** 


- 


| hs En E Es 228 

i Pazzon4 devotion ſeldom fails to obtain its 

| ; Om l 7 5 25 4 ; 
5 Dna -  ANTISTHENES 


8 * Antiſthenes, upon hearing that he was commended by cer- 2 
tain wicked perſons, exclaimed, Good Gods ! what evil bave I 


done ? 


monks than reaſons—W hat convention makes 
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| ANTESTHENES * rudely rejected Diogenes: 
after his ſurpriſe he bowed his head, and ſaid, 
Strike, if you pleaſe : while you diſcourſe in 
public, you will find no ſtick that is hard enough 
to keep me from you.” The philoſopher, over- 
come by this declaration, received him for a 
diſciple. 


Tat road to greatneſs is ſervility ; and to ſer- 
vility, idleneſs.— Activity performs prodigies, 
and proſperous ſervility includes much of it. 


Fax pretenſions are expenſive, and will chain 
you down to an eternal poverty. | 


A PAINTER ſpent the whole of his fortune in 
a court of law, without bringing his cauſe to iſ- 
ſue : he afterwards drew a picture of juſtice ſup- 
ported by hunger and thirſt! 
STRENGTH and art are the columns that ſup- 
port the ſocial fabric, % 
* 


Pascal aſſerted,; that it was eaſier to find 
reaſon its regent? 


Winne 


* n Athenian wee o (ilar be * and the chief of 
the Cynics. 
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WHERE you pleaſe, there you may enjoy the 
higheſt eſteem z perhaps, even be beloved. —In- 
ſure your own pleaſure by pleaſing others. 


Thoss who conceal their age do got hide 


Monk bluſh for a ſilver=coloured hair, than 


for an act of folly. 


Many fall who conceit that virtue dwells on 
high: many more overſhoot the mark, yet their 


falſe flights are not . to deſtroy the ro- 
mantic. 


Moch conceit in virtue: more in the mode 
and means of obtaining it. 


* THAT-inſe& thou haſt cruſhed beneath thy 
feet, was more curiouſly compoſed than thyſelf | 
Alas! like many others, his claims could not 
poſtpone his deſtruction. | 


* 
THERE is very little philopanouſiaſm on earth. 
5 
FAST 


+ « Tous les miracles de Vintelligence tepoſant ſous Ia 
mouſſe, nous les foulons aux pieds, & ils nous auroient ete in- 


connu ſans le micreſcepe.”” Mercia 
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Fas x for a day, and you may feaſt for years. 


Ons act of ſelf-denial often determines the for- 
tune of thoſe who have ſacrificed. 


Tas ſeverity of confinement makes the cap- 
tive-ingenious ; reſtraint has many active priſon- 
ers in its cell. „ 


Sock Ar Es has affirmed, that women in miſ- 


chief are wiſer than men. 


- SHOULD huntſmen once conceive that the hu- 
man ſpecies are proper objects to gratify their 
venatorial paſſion, they may as eaſily find reaſons, 


2 ob juſtify the practice, as they can for the ſpor- 
tive deſtruction of thoſe animals that inhabit the 


woods. 
War certain people will, they will have is 
right. | i | 


Wurz the hero diſdains to ſpeak, his actions 
are in a full blaze of eulogy... 


Lux me repeat it: * He only is great who 
has the habits of greatneſs; who, after perform 
ing what none in ten thouſand could accompliſh, 

| | H paſſes 

- * LAVATER's Apboriſms. _ 


—— 


than honeſty. 
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paſſes on like Samſon, and'tells neither father or 


mother of it.” 


SLIGHT is the value affixed to labours we do 
not reliſh, or ingenuity that is not underſtood, 
unleſs intereſt, or the controuling voice of fa- 
ſhion, command approbation ; then it is great | 
indeed, and in full proportion to our ignorance | 
and ſervility. | 


Every active citizenis a laborious adventurer, . 
- Turns is a fitneſs of diſpoſition admirably | 
calculated for the ſtate of friendſhip; it is fa. 
ſhioned with mechanical exactitude, and tallies | 
as 1 ſcrew to its ſocket, = „ 


FRIENDS are pillows en which we repoſe, 2 
cordials that e ___— without i injuring it. ; 


AcTvITy is liable to commit Soaps injuries 3 
but indolence is ſure to do no good. 
is | 
WHAT we cannot avoid is venial ; what we 
leave undone, criminal. 


Wispon, and rigid honeſty, cannot be united 
in equal portions. Thoſe who unite wiſdom to 
honeſty, will, alas ! always have more wiſdom 


2 NorfHINO 
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NoTHING makes depravity more hideous 

than modeſty of any kind. Erroneous is the 

maxim that declares, Falſe mode fry is the * 
derent 77 all impoſitions. 


N Ward we declare that we are convinced, 
we are frequently not more than half perſuaded; 
now women are fully perſuaded frequently pen 
they are half convinced, 


— 
—ůꝛů — ů — — 


a APPARENT conviction is uſed as a fineſſe to 
retard the current of impertinence, or trifling 
chat. | | * 


4 . Cnoartns are living repoſitories of evil, 
* | compoſed of . materials that are phyſically and 
| - morally combined in error, 


' FatgQuenTLyY we quarrel with what we have 
on account of thoſe things we have not; and 
feeling the preſent to be inconvenient, ſet down 
that the future muſt aſſuredly be worſe, 


CoMEDIANS are not actors; they are only 
imitators of actors, 


GREAT atchievements are leaders; the hero 


feebly follows their ſteps, | 
H 2 SHIPS 
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Surrs to fail muſt yield to the wind. 


*T 1s daſy to oblige a fool; and, in return, his 
ſilence becomes an obligation: *twill act as a 
drawback on merit, when tis commended by in- 
ſignificance, and the ſhallow boaſt of its favour. 


THe difficulty is frequently leſs in obliging | 
than in obliging conveniently. 


IT would often puzzle us to account for our 
fits of anger or pleaſure ; tho? tis expected others 
ſhould be brought to account for theirs. 


Tux maſtery we arrogate is diſgraceful, even 
if we have maſtered ourſelves. ; 


Many have been ruined by their fortunes; _ 
many have eſcaped ruin by the want of fortune. 
To obtain it, the great have become little, and 
the little, great. , 


SUPINENESs and activity terminate where the 
other ſets out from. 


InDIGENCE exiſts by the vanity of opulence : 
the vanity of poverty is gratifying ; but its pride 
is death to the grandees of the earth. 


WE 
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WIE deſpiſe aukward imitations ; but to be ex- | 
celled is intolerable. 


Tux deaf are not ſo unhappy as thoſe whoſe 
organs are more imperfect ſuppoſe them to be. 


Trose who are forced to hear all, either 
wince or whine. . 


TISERTVs Gx Acchus * had unqueſtionably 
aſcended to Reputation's ſummit: his virtues 
were greater than his honours, and his honours 
were as great as they could be, 


Tux act brings the honour, though it is not 
al-yays ſtampt with public acknowledgment. 


Taz ſtrength of the mind may be ſeen, im- 
perfectly, in ſpeech ; deeds affix the portion of 


THost who think with energy + may ſpeak 

55 © with energy: thoſe who think and ſpeak, may 
act with energy. | 1 f 

| H 3 Tux 


* See Plutarch. 


+ * Ceux qui penſent fortement parlent fortement.“ 
Voltaire. 
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Tux huſband's honour is in his on keep- 
ing ; ; that of his wife is in her own poſſeſſion 
too, but the huſband poſſeſſes the key that ſe- 


cures it. 


* 40 Tnov mayſt hold an elephant with a 


N thread, eat fire 
And not be burnt, or catch birds with deſire; 


Quench flame with oil, cut diamonds with glaſs, 

Pierce ſteel with feathers this thou mayſt "Oy 
- 2-2... 

Sooner than hope to ſteal the huſband's right, 

Whoſe wife is honeſt, and no hypocrite,” 


- V aniTy ſtrengthens diſſenſion more than diſ- 
like does; and pride cements riendſhips ter 
2 merit can. 


 Guanes your leans in any ſeaſon, except 


when the ſun ſhines: during the ſtorm, 'zeal 
and hatred, ſocial or anti-ſocial PINES, are 
1 into the 2 | 


THrost who mile © time know how little there 
is to enjoy, and that alone is enjoyable whilſt in 


ſeaſon. 
cc You 


„Tus Ci7y NiG6uT-Cay, 4 Comdey, by DavanronT. 
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« You never ſaw a vulgar character diſinte- 
reſtedly ſenſible of the value of time &. | 


CERTAINLY there are periods in the lives of 
the moſt deformed and aged, when they reſolve 
to ape the gallant. 


THosE who are not womens” fools, are in 
danger of reverencing extravagantly ſomething 
teſs rational; yet to be at once obſequious "and 
incapacitated followers of theſe regents of the 
heart is the acme of wad ; 


Cours is full of n and age pre- 
tends to youth. 


Rs r ESS as his deſire is the being . 
nova to be thought any thing, or every thing, 
but what he is. 


be you have no hal: you can have no 
character ; acting in conformity to certain well- 
digeſted rules, proves principle; the exerciſe of 


principle conſtitutes character. 
Tue is no ſafer principle than is Embrace 
the firſt that appears ſafer than the laſt. 
H 4 He 


* Lavater. 


-> 
<x>. 


223 a ee 
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- HE is not the moſt known who receives the 
moſt ſalutations, loved, or admired. 


MuLTiTuDEs hear of a name; few can in- 
veſtigate the nature & of the man 


ASSASSINS ſeldom know the uſe of arms; 
thoſe who frequently aſſaſſinate. | 


Tun ſoldier of reaſon is invincible whilſt he 
is mortal. 


VIR Trug, in its extremes, excludes many 
companions; Vice, in its extremes, includes 
_— friends—amongſt the rich. 


EXTREME vice, and equal poverty, is always 
extreme in its ſufferance and perſecution. 


REL1G10N is local |—© What care I + to ſee 
à man run after a ſermon, if he cozens and cheats 


as ſoon as he comes home ?” 


TRE 


* The irritability of his nerves has ſometimes cauſed him to 
do wrong ; it has perhaps led him to be guilty of extravagan- 
cies that may have made them who did not perfectly know judge 
hardly of him. His firſt wife ſaid, when ſhe was dying, My 
poor Zimmerman, who will comprebend you? 

Tau, Tiffot's Life of Zimmerman. 
\ Seldon.- | 
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Tux diſguſt is greater againſt hereditary ho- 
nours than againſt hereditary wealth. AN 
cecity |! 


*T1s ſafer to drain the ſtream of honour dry, 
than prevent the free and equal circulation of 
wealth. | 


Lzss ſatisfaction ariſes from the arrival of what 
was ardently hoped for, than from thoſe things 


that arrive unexpectedly.— Good, and unthought- 
of, is always ſure of great welcome. 


Fox IGN commerce leads to war, and war 
to commerce: one terminates in luxury, the 
other in blood. —* Tis impoſſible to gain by what 
it is our greater intereſt to ſuppreſs ! Domeſtic 
trade is neceſſary. 


Many facrifices are proffered at the altar of 


religion, that would diſgrace the altar of folly. 


— The external ſymbols of all religions ſhew 
the childiſh ſtate of man, and his puny ideas of 
an Omnipotent ! 


We regard ſometimes what we cannot eſteem : 
and look with apparent calmneſs on what we 


violently deteſt, 


H 5 InrFanT 
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Ira attachment or prejudice is frequently 
too powerful for its grown reaſon. 


Wu certain folks volunteer to explain 


a puzzle * is the conſequence ! 


In mobs all are deſirous to ſpeak ; tho' none 


know how or when to begin. —Henry IV. paſting 


by a ſmall town, was met by ſeveral deputies, 
who preſented themſelves before him in order to 
compliment him. One of them was proceeding 
according te his deſign, when an aſs began to 


bray loudly “ Gentlemen,” ſaid the king, © one 


<« at a time, if you pleaſe; or I ſhall be able to 
„ underſtand nothing.” 


- NaTionAL power depends on the ſtrength 
of its neighbours : its welfare on itſelf, 


- PoLITICAL importance is the vanity of ſtates! 


+ SINGULARITY commonly diſdains to account 
for it, for want of reaſon, or through a convic- ; 
tion, that its defence would make few proſe- 
lytes. 

Horrwrors 


4% Examine cloſely whether he who talks of iNuftration 
means to clear up, or only to glitter, dazzle, and conſume,” 
F OO LAVATER's Apberiſms. 
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Horrzxrors anſwer thus to all interroga- 


tories that concern their ſtrange manners; * Tis 
the cuſtom of the Hottentots ; they never act 


differently.“ 


THosE who will not condeſcend, as they 
term it, ſhould be extremely careful not to - 
aſſume any ſort of deportment indicative of 
ſuperiority. | 


' | ' Our exactions exceed our tribute. 


F In infancy moſt habits of iniquity are fitted to 
the pliable body. 


Tia cruel to puniſh maturity for conſequen- 
ces it has had no concern in: the man is not, 
tho' he was, the infant. 


Porr, hope, and obſtinacy, appear in the ; 
amount of the wager, and the eagerneſs with. 
which it is ſtaked. * _ 


Ws place a large ſeal on the bond of our own: | 
abſurdities 


Tus aſs who cannot exonorate himſelf is to 
be pitied: if he could, but will not, he is con- 
temptible: if he knows his oppreſſion, and his 

H 6 incapacity, 


3 d . 
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incapacity, he calls for a ſympathy that would 
embrace the firſt opportunity to relieve him. 


PASSIVE endurance is exemplary; it has many 
cauſes beſides indolence. 


 SUPERFLUITY creates neceſſity ; and neceflity 


ſuperfluity. Take care to be an economiſt in 
proſperity : there is no fear of your being one in 
adverſity. 


Man neither divides well, or iy, either for 
himſelf, or the brotherhood. : 


CHARACTERS of contrary purſuits ſtagnate 
ſpr want of a theme for converſation; they 
become reciprocally dull and diſſatisfied, till 
the topics of the day are 1 by tacit con- 
ſent. 


- WraPT up in the importance of our particu- 
lar purſuits, all others appear inſignificant: poli- 
tics, and the weather, are common concerns, 


and commonly acceptable. 


| FASHIONABLE folks think every pleaſure of + 
life is included within their circle, and that the 
reſidue of mankind are miſerable; yet the great- 
eſt Potion of the community Po this identical 
circle 


: 
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circle-without dreaming of its excluſive advan- 
__— | 
Fancy works up ſoperiory to ee be- 

i 70nd commiſeration. 

Manx are content if they can but attract the 
eyes of the populace, tho? it be * as they al- 

cend the yours of the ſcaffold. 

| Even i in che modes of death, diſtinctions are 

e and mimerous, and coveted, 

4M HE- accuſation of being romantic, comes 

either from a cold heart, or a correct judgment. 


"Row ANTIC diſpoſitions carry ſingularity to 
an exceſs, from principles of generoſity, or ex- 


tent of paſſion. 


Tur public entertain not more bad opinions 
than are A of it. 


1 begs from talents the pen to write 
the anathema of falſe paſſions. 


ONE great atchievement is the harbinger of 
many; and the firſt ill deed that is accompliſhed 
is the parent of many. 


SUCCESS 


= * 
1. 

þ 
* - 


' 
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| S$uccsss in vice, or virtue, is an 
ment to perſiſt: and e is proicic: | 
— Goo companions are neither mere ſcholars, 
or detailers of anecdote : nor will over-ſtrained 
courteſy make one. Thoſe. whoſe ſociety is al- 
ways refreſhing to the ſpirits, have the art to 
take objects as they riſe, and make of —_ 
themes for converſation. E e . 


. : * # * 


* * 
— 


* 


To diſcuſs a stages! point, and to the 


excluſion of all others, and to perſiſt whilſt the 


eye is gloating on a beautiful paſſage, is ill- 
timed, and dry abſtraction. Lavater writes, 
The fool ſeparates his objets from all furrounding 
ones; all abftraction i is f folly. RNS”, 


| Canine ſatire * SER the culprit an 


open blow at his private villainy: and raillery 
cannot be ſo delicate, as not to appear groſ s in 


e e e nn OE. 


Wo 


* Phedrus was a native of Thrace, and was brought to 


Rome as a ſlave : whilſt in the ſervice. of Auguſtus, he procured 
| his favour, and was made a free man. In the reign of Tibe- 


rius he tranſlated into Iambic verſe the Fables of Eſop, and was 


perſecuted by Sejanus, who, conſcious of his own delinquency, 
ſuſpected that he was obliquely ſatirized in the commendations 
beſtowed-on virtue by the poet. | 


* 
- 
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Wo does well to call the cap his own, when 
| ithas been * to make aſcramble? 


Waka: can prudence FU allowed to wat. as a 
proof of genius, tho? it may of caution, learned 
from precept or experience.— Genius is always 
aſſociated with a fearleſs diſpoſition, 


Ts rich are full of diſtreſs; and their viſion- 
ary wants are more afllicting, and more perplex- 

ing to gratify, than the ſubſtantial wants of the 
poor, | : N 


- PoverTY admits of this definition; a ſtate 
where money alone is wanting. | 


Tis unfair to require mortals to be ſatiſ- 
fied with their condition becauſe they were born 
to it : for their own peace they ſhould be ſatisfied 
when they cannot amend it. —Content is the 
2 of opinion. 


Tuben women who wed for money, are in 
the likeneſs of hypocrites; they live in a long 
proſtitution, and have not always the plea of 
neceſſity, 


REewarDs are proportioned to ſucceſs, not to 
merit,-ouccels i is itſelf a reward. 
A PROSTITUTE 
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A PROSTITUTE is a female who yields up 
her perſon to the temporary gratification of one 
who complies with certain conditions. 


UNPRIED ſpirits are leſs daſtardly or courage- 
ous, than they really ſuppoſe themſelves to be. 
Imagination is corrected by trial. 


| ; * | | 
_ Waen nature revolts, cuſtom is at ſtrife with 
propriety.— Follow Nature's impulſes the inſtant 
they are perceptible; ſhe never antedates. 


Tnos who affect to be ſuperior to obliga- 
tions, take infinite pains to deceive, mortify, 
and expoſe themſelves.— The commerce of civil 
life depends on reciprocal kindnels. : 


3 activity of mind has 1 
all thoſe great national diſorders that ſociety ſo 
feelingly deplore! Indolence lives ſupinely con- 
tent within its mud-walled cabin; the inſtructed 
ſearch, orderly, for a more comfortable habita- 
tion; but ſtrong animal ſpirits, without the 
guidance of reaſon, ſet forth tumultuouſly to raiſe 
a palace they can never give ee to. 


DiscRET10N” is leaſt where capability is 


ſtrongeſt. 
WHEN 


n 3 1 
Me * 


0 8 II 
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5 Warn a man obliges you to talk about a 
beaſt, is it not natural to ſuppoſe, after his exam- 
ple, that you are in company with one? Many 
delight to conceit that they are poſitively addreſ- 
ſing the identical character that they are ſpeaking 
of. ey * | 


Fools with bookiſh knowledge, are children 
with edged weapons; they hurt themſelves, and 
put others in pain.— Un demi ſtavant eft plus 
fot gu un ignorant. 


WE mid at the automata of the mechanic, 
without noticing the ſpeaking ſtatues that ſtand 
in the way of ſociety.— What is perpetually be- 
fore us is not n oops 54 
common Pk of our reflection. 


Ix fortune is all, to be a fool is to be for- 
tunate,—Fools are the envy of thoſe who are 


but a degree beyond them on the ſcale of ra- 


3 


Wx cannot raiſe the opiniative value of life 
too high. This declaration is an expreſs contra- 
diction to the author * Who thinks that the moral 
fault of tragedians is giving too much impor- 
tance to life and death. - 


-& | | THass 
I - s F , 


* 
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TxHoss who dread death as a "relic; "We 
aſſuredly poſſeſs the art of making life valuable. 


| Tinas is a turn ſor all Fools give ſo much 
voluntarily, that they have nothing left to anſwer 
F the inſtant of requiſition, 


| INTERRUPTION is nothing from a ſuperior ; 
from inferiors tis inſupportable. 


| Tnoss who can bear pinches patiently, 
are rs in the head or . 


b cm ENGERS, who make the firſt advance, 
are ſhallow wits, if they lay themſelves open; 
and if they are incapable of W they de» 
ſerve to be beat. 
Tus ſcholars 1 met the old woman that 
was driving her aſſes is appoſite. Good mor- 
row, good mother of aſſes,“ ſaid one of them. 
Good morrow, good children,” quoth the 
woman. 3 
. hy 8 | 
b Cxx rain members of the forlorn ſiſterhood, 
vulgularly hight old maids, deſerve commiſera- 
tion more than cohtempt, (eſpecially from ſuch 
as are conjugally happy ;) for their eyes are not 
only mortified * the 8 8 oß felicity they 
cannot 
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cannot attain, and their ears with ſcornful inſinua- 
tions, but all their whole ſyſtem is likewiſe dif- 
turbed *with the agonies of unaccompliſhed love 


SNEERERS are all copyiſts; the ſubject, and 
the objeR, are both pointed out by prejudice. 


In ſome caſes a faint refuſal is a poſitive con- 
ſent; in others, a faint conſent is a poſitive refu- 
ſal, Worldly adepts + eaſily decypher the 5 
teries of negation and affirmation. 


Wes appear to yield when we defy; od fub- 
mit when we ſubdue, | 


Nun enden * great leiſure, with little 
thought; ; much petty ambition to be thought in- 


telligent, without any other pretenſion than be- 
ing able to communicate what they have juſt 
learnt. The inſtruction and intelligence of fools 
is but a minute old when 'tis delivered. 
1 Ix 
* * Dryden. oo 
7 

+ As there is a no which the man of gallantry perfectly un- 
derſtands to mean yes, ſo there is a. yes which the man of deli- 
cacy perfectly underſtands to mean no, In the firſt inſtance you 
will diſcover, if you have any diſcernment, that, while the 
lips refuſe, the heart concedes z and you will therefore be little 
mortified by the refuſal : in the laſt inſtance, if you have any 
feeling, you will diſcern, that while the lips grant, the heart 


denies ; and you will be as little flattered by the conceſſion. 
Mrs. Pruilla. 
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In England news is the manna of the day. 


Tuosz who have too much, have little to 
enjoy; thoſe who have too little, have much to 
fuffer. * 


| : S.-0 
A PRINCE having aſked his phyſician, How * 
much daily food was required to ſupport the body, 
and keep up its flrength ? The phyſician replied, 
That one pound was enough ; ſuch a meaſure being 
very well capable of ſupporting him; and ſhould 
he take more, he muſt ſupport it. 


WnäAr is only a phyſical abundance is ima- 
ginary poverty ; what is a phyſical poverty, no 
imagination can convert into an abundance. 


Tux male children of afflience are beſet by 
avaricious harpies : the hypocrite affects a per- 
ſonal attachment ; the prude ftrikes at their 
judgment; the coquette plays with their feel- 
ings; and the harlot lays out her man-traps to 
rouſe their paſſions. 0 


Money has more female adorers than beauty, 
worth, or merit. 
OrIxIArRETV, pride, and envy, are per- 
manent and univerſal in mortals: avarice, jealou- 
; 0 5 ſy, 


- 
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ly, * revenge, are *. nn and acci- 
dental. 
4 * ; 
Bopy and mind have each their chronic and 
acute diſeaſes. 127 
893 is often miſtaken for homage; and 
the reſpect that is paid to the office, is frequently 
* to the ſcore of perſonal merit. 


Ox LY flatter—you need not be ſolicitous 
about a | cauſe, 


„ 


Gx kA projects are oftener ruined by preci- 
pitation, delay, or the neglect of trifles, than 


by want of capacity. 


M1NUTENEss is not the province of * 


* = 
* 


Many literary characters find their tongues 
in their pen : women generally ſpeak better than 
they write; their happieſt effonts are called forth 
by the moment.—Genius makes but little pre- 


vious arrangement. 5 


PLAro hearing it aſſerted, that he was an 
infamous perſon, ſaid, I Hall take care to live ſo 
that no body will believe the reporter. Our deport- 

4 Hs ment 
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oF : ment falls not under the ocular, tho' it may reach 
a | the auricular cognizance of len Citizen, 
3 | | « | * oe | 
| „ rent de lender does not get rid 
| of the ſlander ; nor does ano to be 150 
| method of SER it, 


Simriicrrr and ſincerity appear to be the 
A arcana of civil life. As we ſtray from 


| truth, we are involved in complexity. 
: | 5 E; . , 5 | 7 N oy — 5 

WHEN the author is no more, his work may 

ſtand on the baſis of its merit; tho? revenge” wars . 


even viper; the demiſed, : 


* 


* 


g 

| 

| 

| 

| Pe "Tis ſcldom that the opinion or judgment of 

2 an author is biaſſed againſt his own writings z 

| -  tho''tis eaſy to change or direct thoſe of the pub- 

| | Es lic A them. 4 V 
| 


Genrvs has acute Sins 3 and they are Gen, 


1 the” aukwardly, gimitated. * "& 
InvoLaxcs 


| J 
And tho“ we are not juſt of the ſame fleſh and blood, yet our 
minds are nearly related, vbeing both extracted from the Deity. 
I am like wiſe convinced that no man can do me a real injury, 
becauſe no.man can force me to miſbehave myſelf. For thoſe 
reaſons I can't find it in my heart to hate or be angry with 
one of my own family. We are all made for mutual aſſiſtance, 


no leſs than the parts of the body are for the ſervice of the 
whole,” I 


— — —— —wͤ—ͤ —u—œ 
F . 


* 


— — 


— 


— — — 
9 


| 
| 
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* INDOLENCE appears to- be the principal 
fupport of evil report. \ 


„ . 
CT 


 EXCLAMATION follows exclatnation 3 in vain 
they denounce the world; 8 is never at 
the pains to examine | 

Monk ee are Gans Ailpmingon the road 
to heaven pee enter its portal. 


* 


ane enfbilicy mimte; the mode in 
which e bare ſhews itſelf. 
. 33 
e there are many opinions, the error 
lies perhaps in the ſuppoſed object. Phere is 
a a certain and early intelligence where the ſun 
is; from r beams ilfue. 


* 


Fb who a of life's e are 9 


priſed of its value 3 thoſe who are, have the great- 5 


| eſt cauſe for n 


4 as have a and fly up to the Author 


of time, and carry news of our uſage : all our 
prayers cannot intreat one of them to return, or 
flacken his pace: the miſpence of every minute is 
a new record againſt us in heaven, | 
SD, . 
He that is haſty tv give credit is light minded. 


+ Milton, 


Eccl;fcafticas. 
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THERE appears to exiſt a greater deſire'to 
live long than to live well! Meaſure by man's 
deſires, he cannot live long enough; meaſure by 
his good deeds, and he has not lived long enough ; 
meaſure. by his eril i . and he has lived too 
long. 


is difficult to afſail vice, without making an 
enemy of thoſe who are implicated, or ſuppoſe 
that they are; yet we do not even under the ſe- 
vere operation of the ſurgeon's knife curſe the 
hand that is lacerating our fleſh. 


| | | War. is intended for our amendment, ſhould 
'l not excite animoſity, tho? it pains. 
| | SECONDARY conſiderations are frequently pri- 
1 mary ones in value, tho? not in order: we diſ- 
| play our abilities to promote our intereſt ; we 
parade our tag to recommend ourſelves. 


| No man can bear to ſee what no man can bear 
| | to reveal—his naked intent. 


_ Waar you hon even [chat ſhould be . 
known. 


RESERVED knowledge is the ſtock of men- 
54 tal avarice; they give not, but lend out for 


uſance. 
c r A LIBERTINE'S 


wo . 0 9 
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A LI1BERTINE's devotion is the de of 
his wa | 


Taz cloſer to the grave, the nearer to repen- 
tance, 


STRUMPETS, when detected, deny or con- 


feſs their infamy with as much effrontery as 


they committed the acts that conſtituted it.— 
Every offence has its — and puniſh- 


ment. 


- HanvesTs cannot be expected from a ſingle 


grain: but in the hands of ſkilful huſbandmen, 


great will be the produce, tho” the means are 
ſcanty.—LEAN ſkill is before fat plenty. | 
d 


IF the human capacity for pleaſure, and the 
power things have to contribute towards it, was 
once aſcertained, the purſuit after it would ceaſe 
to be dangerous: we ſure grow grey, and be- 
come enfeebled in the reſearch, 


- Exqui1sITE pleaſure is that which communi- 
cates as much as it receives, 


By fools, knaves fatten; by bigots, prieſts 
are cloathed, —Every knave finds a gull. 


I Make. 


_—_Y 
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Mars. i no vows of entity whilſt you are 
ſmarting with a ſenſe of negle& or cruelty.— 


Pain ſpeaks with little propriety. 


THE man of opulence is always the principal 
figure on the canvas: the great artiſt does not 
. make him the 5%. 25111 


| In the * e e that are og | 
great to obtrude. | 


- INDIFFERENCE is the forerunner of mental 
* or the n. of idleneſs. 


To be ſatisfied, . examine, nnd. have 
reaſons ever ready. 


ous word is a 0 Sr convenient 1 A 
when *tis forfeited, tis but a word. The great- 
eſt ties are the moſt nien. 


RRMOTE de denn, iel of being diſtant 
bleſſings, are curſes that knock at our very 
doors.—* The enormous and unwieldy dimen- 
ſions of an overgrown empire, form not ſtrength, 


but extended weakneſs. - | 
Four 


* Rutherford's View of Ancient Hiſtory, 
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Four characters are pre-eminently deteſtable 
amongſt the herd of inſignificants: the ſneerer 


and the ſupercilious ; he who diſdains to open or 


to ſhut his mouth. 


CavTion ſhould ſpecify its objects. The 
frigid ſmiler t, crawling, indiſcreet, obtruſive, 
brazen-faced, is a ſcorpion-whip of deſtiny— 
avoid him!“ 


« Fry him who affects ſilence,” 


«, VoLITILITY-of words is careleſſneſs in 
act; words are the wings of actions.“ 


OBEDIENCE is tolerable to thoſe who perceive 


the neceſſity of it. 


 SuBM1sSsION is the identical thing that pride 
dreads. 


„ As I have dealt with others, ſo deal with 
me,” is a modeſt demand, and a bad rule, 


PrUDENCE muſt affix ſome meaſure for what 
is to be received, and diſburſed, becauſe it keeps 


the mind juſt by the conjoint operation of well. 
founded hope, and fear of default, 
| I 2 TRvuSTS 
+ LavaTzR's Apboriſms. 
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TrusTs may have been imperfectly diſcharg- 
ed; yet compared with what preceded, it may 
be poſitively meritorious, * 


Tux firſt who introduces practical reform in 
official fituations, has an extra claim to- defe- 
rence. 


Force conſtitutes no right ; nor can it be 
fafely uſed to recover loſt privileges. 


Orrs are a ſpecies of coercion, originating 
in perhdy, and continued by ſuſpicion. Proteſ- 
tations of the moſt ſolemn kind cannot make 
truth more evident, or ſmother the intent to de- 
ceive. When an oath is impoſed, an unjuſt 
accuſation is inſtantly eltablithed, 


Dxcz1T is tolerated with as much kindnels 1 
there is ingenuity exerciſed in the practice of 
it. . | 


LosxRs often rail, and railers often loſe : to 
act with temper under loſs, or gain, requires a 
diſcretion 


* When St. Evremond went to thank Mazarine for having 
releaſed him from the Baſtile, the Cardinal ſaid, That be wag 
perſuaded of bis innocence 5 but, in the poſt be occupied, be was 
obliged to Iten to ſo many things, it was very difficult to diſtinguiſh 
the true from the falſe, - 
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diſcretion untainted with avarice, and a fortitude 
that can brave poverty. 


We ſee, are pleaſed, and adore: we are 
ſmote, ſicken, and die: ſuch are the revolutions 
of a moment 


Rar run terminates in languor; ſometimes 
in death; or, what is more to be apprehended 
incurable melancholy. 


THe outrageous have their calms; they are 
the conſequence of exhauſted ſpirits : the mildeſt 
diſpoſition æ may become outrageous, but it ſoon 
re-aſſumes its former placidity. 


THross inſtances of adverſity againſt which 
we have uttered ſo many execrations, do never- 
theleſs form, in age, the comforts of its chimney 
corner; and its boaſt is in proportion to their 
magnitude, 


THE inquiſition could not rack me into a 
belief that *tis poſſible to be privately vicious, 
and publicly good; unleſs they could at the fame 

I 3 time 
@ A baited cat may grow as fierce as a lion. 


Eg % Proverb. 
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time convince me, that a line ceaſes to be a line, 
becauſe it is extended beyond another to- which 
it is compared, Sir Charles Morel * appears to 
have been of. the ſame opinion.“ He who, in 
his private life, doth combat every duty, and 
lives at variance with every domeſtic virtue, 
ſhall vainly ape the generous figure of his coun- 
try's patriot : for what are the bleſſings of fo- 
ciety, but thoſe which in a lefler ſcale we meet 
at home, as peace, honour, and love? Will he 
then, who gives up theſe within his own houſe, 
_ Cheriſh and extend their influence abroad? Yet 
it is poſſible for thoſe who are virtuous in the pri- 
vate to act corruptly in the public walk of life; 
for there is a portion only of temptation that we 
can reſiſt ; and the fortitude that will bear us 
through a petty trial, is inſuſſicient when we arc 
tried by objects of magnitude. 


WILL is the idol of ambition, the ſcourge of 
humility, the plaything of woman, a puzzle to 
wiſdom, and a torment to all who have long de- 


ſpotized. 


Wen laws do not alike coerce all offenders, 
they are either inſignificant, evaded, or com- 
pletely adminiſtered. The neceſſity of lenity, 


pardon, 


* Vide Tales of che Genii. 
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pardon, or mercy *, ſhould be attended to before 
the verdict is pronounced, or they burleſque it. 


Wx AT we do voluntarily, we are always pre- 
pared to do; inclination calls forth all the ener- 
; gies, | 


Tux reſiſtance has, and will, produce more 
dangerous conſequences than the adoption of 
reaſon. Reaſon is the only code that is con- 
genial with human nature. | 


"vo! faults are 8 ſo flagrant, that as 
a, blind, we arraign the conduct, and bring to 
light the peccability, of our neighbours. *Tis a 
paltry, inſidious, inefficacious, ſkulking trick; 
and tho? it cannot deraign the guilty, it will have 
a ſort of vogue with the depraved, as long as an 
excuſe or apology can be extracted from compa- 


riſon. ts 
I 4 WHEN 


„ Equity in law is the ſame thing that the ſplrit is in re- 
ligion—what every one pleaſes to make it. Sometimes they go 
according to conſcience ; ſometimes according to law; ſome- | 
times-according to the rule of court. 
Equity is a roguiſh thing. For law we "ER a meaſure, | 
know what to truſt to: equity is according to the conſcience of 
him that is chancellor; and as that is larger or narrower, ſo is 
equity : 'fis all one as if they ſhould make his foot the ſtandard 
for the meaſure," dx Seiden. 
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Wu we hold a poiſoned chalice to a friend, 
yet are ignorant of the nature of its contents, 
we may have the merit of a good intention, tho? 
the claim is withdrawn during the reign of the 
calamity, in which juſtification from intended 
injury is more earneſtly deſired than the honour 


of rendering a ſervice, 


Wren women yield, intereſt or ſenſuality 
triumphs over policy or pride, 


Beyore the gueſt is preſſed to ſatisfy his ap- 
petite, the table ſhould be covered: we know not 


toben, whether, or what, we can eat till the 


viands are before us. Both hoſt and gueſt are 
frequently backward. | 


W too often tolerate folly out of complai- 
ſance; and play the fool from the ſame ne 


ful motive. 


WuHen ſolicited to comply with what is diſ- 
agreeable, tis oftentimes more difficult to refuſe | 
than to comply : when courted to accept of, or 
participate in, what is agreeable, *tis ſometimes 
more eaſy to refuſe than to comply. 


Wan the ceremonies of a reli gion are ſcoff. 


ed at, or its miniſters deſpiſed, twill not be long 
before 
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before its principles will be deteſted: what is 
raiſed by impoſition muſt be continued with 


increaſing art. 


* VERBAL delicacy is reſerved for feſtivals ; 
when there is no holiday, perſons and * 
have their common names. 


Arras to contradiction, there is ſomething 
to be learned by it: the habit of attending pa- 
tiently and mutely to it, has filled many a purſe. 
Thoſe who ſerve the petulant cannot be too well 
rewarded ! 


Bx perſuaded of this, (that you may be neither 


obſequious or aſfuming,) *tis vice that degrades, 
I 5 | virtue 


After the acceſſion of George I. the Whigs ſplit into two 
parties. Walpole had thought of a meaſure to diftreſs his op- 
ponents, which he communicated to: the heads of his party; 
they approved it, and thought the Prince ſhould be let into it. 
Walpole would not agree to this: He ſaid, ©* That the Prince 
would communicate it to. his wife, and that fat a»-'d bitch 
would divulge the ſecret.” The Princeſs was informed of this. 
When ſhe came. to the throne, her ſettlement, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
| ſurvive the king, came on the carpet: 100, oool. a year was. 
propoſed. Sir Spencer Compton thought 60,0001. an ample 
proviſion ; but Walpole found means to acquaint the Queen, 
that if he were miniſter, her expeQations. ſhould be gratified. 
She ſent him this anſwer : Go tell Sir Robert, that the fat 
a=-'d bitch has forgiven him” He was ſoon after declared. 
miniſter; and Sir Spencer Compton removed to the Upper Houſe 
with the title of Earl of Wilmington. 
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virtue that elevates, mankind: beauty and for- 
tune are independent and fortuitous. 


Cover the ſteed with gaudy trappings, and 
the unſkilful think not of his faults : defects may 
be concealed that cannot be amended ;. and ſuch 
are venial, 


SEVERE wounds, and exquiſite entertaipments, 
are thoſe we leaſt expected; great pleaſures * 
thoſe we are leaſt capable of bearing. 


THERE would be few appointments, or invita- 
tions, if each citizen was of an urbane diſpoſition. 


To give or take there is a ſhyneſs, a reluct- 
ance, an avarice, an unſocial 5 that ny 
rizes mankind, 114 | 


1 the Aſtinctions of virtue and: vice 
are ſhifting, an arbitrary injuſtice preſides : and 
the petty culprit is judged by n laws. 


- + EP neither the quantity or quality that 4 
termines — tis the uſe, The pale ſtudent is not 
wiſer. 


A French philoſopher is of opinion, that pleaſure is not ſo 
coincidental with human nature as pain is, and that we are too 
weak to ſupport it long; whilſt, on the contrary, we are capa- 
ble of enduring pain for a-length of time. | 


— U——U—U—ů ʒ SAONRT 
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wiſer for his bibliomania: the brain oppreſſed 
with words cannot ſhew its ſtrength. That 
preaching moraliſt is not a jot more virtuous. 
than his neighbour; he is fo anxious to ſtore up 
rules, he overlooks the occaſion of practiſing 
them. 


THE weather is not a ſafe topic of diſcourſe; 
your company, may be hippiſh: nor is health ; 
your aſſociate may be a malad# imaginaire : nor 
is money; you may be ſuſpected as a borrower. 


* PRONENESS to intoxication is a very preca- 
rious rule to judge of the principle or intellect 
by. Tis a ſtrong brain that can repeatedly ſa- 
crifice to Bacchus, tho' only weak minds will 
conſent to become daily facrificers. Drunken- 
neſs is ſometimes the grave of immoderate ſor- 
row: Would it be fair to conclude ſuch people 
to be villains? Know the drunkard's motive be- 
fore you condemn him. n 


16 | _ Sven 


111. 


* How late drunkenneſs became a practice in this iſland may 
be diſcovered in Camden's Annals. Under the year 158 1 he 
has this obſervation : The Engliſh, who hitherto had, of all 
the Northern nations, ſhewn themſelves the leaſt addicted to 
immoderate drinking, firſt learned in their wars in the Nether- 
lands to ſwallow a large quantity of intoxicating liquor, and to 
deftroy their own health by drinking that of others.” 
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Sven as depend moſt on themſelves for enter- 
tainment, will not always be the beſt able to 
entertain others. Who is ſo well pleaſed with 
himſelf as a fool? Who can be ſo irkſome to 
fools as the wiſe ? | 


* WHEN contempt, pride, or ſelfiſhneſs, feed 
the miſanthrope, and ſolitaire, no ſacrifice can 
abate their unreaſonable expectations. 


Tnuxkx are a thouſand cauſes why a woman 
accepts of your hand, each of which had more 
weight in her determination than your merit. 


To barren prudence, the offals of genius 
prove a fortune ; *tis ſtrange that little minds 
can turn things to a good account, | 


OPyPosITEs are ſometimes good cures, if they 
can be digeſted. The fear of the trial will ſome- 
times cauſe the complaint to be forgotten. 


Nick men are reported to have naſty ideas; 
certainly very delicate women have very filthy 
practices: probably delicacy, like genius, is only 
to be exerciſcd on certain objects. 


OPPRESSION 


L Le materialiſme eſt antidote de la miſanthropie.” 


De la Mettrie. 
, - 


— 


| 
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| Oypnes$10N inſiſts upon reſpect from its im- 

mediate victims; and this appears to be its laſt 
and moſt ING act. 


W. complain of neglect till we really are 
what we deſerve to be - neglected: the time that 
is loſt in regret, and the lamentations that de- 
pendence utters, might be ſo employed as to 
raiſe the complainant above it. 


Tux blow that can be returned may be forgot- 


ten; to lack the power of revenge, and forgive 


an injury likewiſe, ſeems to be a great n 
even for the greateſt to make. 


THosE who have expelled all ſordid thoughts, 
compute how little has been loſt, not how much 
the robber has gained. Let the amount be what 
it may, *tis probable, that the loſer can better 
ſuſtain the loſs, than the thief put up with the 
want of it.“ 


DeBrTs are pardoned oftener than robberies; 
yet a debt is no other than a robbery, if return is 
not intended; and being contracted on the pre- 
ſumption of faith, aggravates the offence. 


WHEN 


* % Helas, aux cœurs heureux les virtus ſont faciles. 
M. de Bellay. 
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Warts, there is no A ee, 
there can be no Prob; | 
Tas ſluggard, like the Bonaſus, — a bu 
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Sor travels the ſnail's pace, and all its 
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_F1m1niTy * and courage reign temporaly in 
the ſame perſon, and in particular een 
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„Pas is an [& . an RCs 
— a ſilence that flatters, and that offends: 


wiſdom and cunning have alſo a ſilence that they 
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fen manifies,and minifies; it increaſe the danger, and 
daereaſes the means of eſcaping from it. 
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SUSPENSE is the balance of expectations. 


ENTHUSIASM is the wine that gives fpirit to 
eloquence : and money the cordial that gives 
voice to the advocate 


Wurm the good aſſemble, they are in a fair 
oy to grow better. 


Tas wife of duty e b as if he 
really did love. 


PHILOSOPHERS are diſpoſed to turn all events 
to beneficial ends, 


Bopizs may be tied together; minds meet. 


HusBANDs mult ſee no women wiſer, younger, 
more beautiful, or juſter, than their partners. So, 


according to Marmontel, in order to be-virtuous, 


we muſt have neither ears nor eyes. Conjugal 
virtue is ſingular in its nature 


RxrORMING profligates redeem their credit 
at the expence of the fools in ſucceſſion. 


Tux lover's triumph is amidft his unfortunate 

rivals : *tis a cruel miſtreſs who decrees it. 
2 N 

| No 


— — — — 
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No diſguiſe is neceſſary where there is neither 
villainy or affectation. What we are can never 
be ſo diſgraceful as the practice of impoſing 
makes us. 


A -SAMEIST makes a woman yawn Variety 
of characters they muſt have, and they expect to 
find it in the ſame character. | 


Tux youth who can play alternately the cox- 
comb and the hero, will be agreeable even to his 
great grandmother. 


ACTIvITY without anxiety is not pleaſing, 
but muſt be beneficial immediately, and re- 
motely.* | 


SUSPENSE decreaſes as confidence augments. 


Lirz is 2 continued Rate of ſuſpenſe inter- 
rupted by this certainty, that ſimilar cauſes will 
produce ſimilar effects. SIE 


HaprTvaL ſuſpicion ariſes from a fixed opi- 
nion, that all mankind are virtually in a ſtate of 
apoſtacy. 


SUSPICION 


* Perſeverance, which is continued aQivity, Is patience, 
ability, and power, conjoined, 
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SUSPICION is, in many caſes, 'as legal a 

branch of wiſdom, as caution is, which pre- 
cedes it. 


SUSPICION . is the lung of ex- 
ceſſive timidity. 


1 who avoid what are called delicate 
ſituations, generally miſtruſt themſelves. 


Women confirmed in their virtue, ſpeak, and 
act, more boldly than the ſceptical, or untried 
part of the ſex. 


WHEN 8 reſults immediately from the 


complexion of exiſting circumſtances, its admo- 
nitions ſhould be attended to in the ſame propor- 
tion as abſtract or extraneous ſuſpicion ſhould be 
diſcountenanced. 


Tis infamous to allow pre- entertained opi- 
nion to ſway more than facts. 


SUSPENSE includes more * than doubt does; 


doubt has conſequently moſt b 
e fears leaſt of all 


SCHOLARS 


; 
3 
| 
| 
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' SCHOLARS declare that perfection is the end 


| of improvement ; if tis ſo, happy ought we to 


be, congratulate, not complain to, each other, 
becauſe e is not attainable. | 


. 


8 8. ceaſes, enjoyment a. 
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IF legiſlators mean that there ſhould. be but 
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SCRUPLES lefſen our means in all undertak- 


ings; hence ariſes” the advantage that villains | 


have 


When the advantage of the ſtate collectively is provided 
for by the laws, citizens will be well diſpoſed to obedience, 
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have in, their progreſs 1 Fortune's fl 


VOUrs, 


DanTon cried, General Dumourier - wants 
energy; his mind has never riſen ts the true 
_ revolutionary pitch, This opinion aroſe from 
the latter's refuſing to act in concert with the 


former when be had laid down a. plan for his 


coma | in a Las o a e nature. 


F OLLIES are ſacred Se pride and 5 8555 


are extenſive.— Pride holds both its crimes and 
abſurdities in ſupreme reverence. 


 Trost who examine the ſtate of their cir- 
cumſtances, and dive into the expenſive cauſe of 


their derangement, may be ſurprized to find that 


the monoſyllable ns has been the principal cauſe 
of their ruin. Nos is a OP that is. proudly 
impolitic, _ 

Evzzy 


Le roi de Nayarre ayant reconnu Decour, gargon tres 
plaiſant, & tres vaillant, lui demanda, d'oũ il yenoit? à quoi 
il repondit Oui; & comme. il continyoit toujours de repondre out 
hors de propos > toutes les queſtions qu'on lui faifoit, il dit en- 
fin---<< Sire, je des toujours oui, parce que ce qui fait chaper les 
« gens de bien d'aupres les rois, c'eſt pour ne pas proferen ce 
**. nat d I toutes les demandes qu'ils leur. font.“ 


n @ Avbigy, 


=_ 
— 
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Every fool may torment a proud man beyond 
the {ora of retaliation. 


Tan loweſt are frequently beyond the reach 
of the higheſt. | 


Wu xx ſelf-approbation is ſet greater ftore by 
than fame, (which is no more than the approba- 
tion of the community, or a major part of them,) 
then may the injuſtice of the world be derided, 


Oun fame is of our own coining, tho' it may 
not paſs current, 


WHAT accident gave, accident may take 
away. | 


CHANGE is the only thing not changeable : 
yet the rich & act as preſumptuouſly. as if their 
ſtation was beyond mutability.— Riches can make 
no creature worthy, tho' they may deyelope his 
excellent qualities, if he has ſuch, 


InpusTRY cannot be wholly unfruitful.— 
There is a kind of good angel waiting upon dili- 


gence, 


®* To be rich is to be three parts of the way onward to per- 
fection: to be poor, is to be made a pavement for the tread of 
the full-minded man. 
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gence, that ever carries a laurel in his hand to 
crown her, 


Tnosz generous ſouls who care leaſt for 
wealth, as far as it relates to themſelves, care 
leaſt for the want of it. 


BENEFICENCE, the ſecond ſpecies of ſelf- 
love, is a propenſion to at morally towards 
others; and in all its acts duty ſeconds inclina- 
tion. | 


*Tis bad to be vicious; *tis worſe to conceal 
à vice. 


| THost who conceal, in ſome degree, tolerate 
error: yet *tis needleſs to reveal it, unleſs ſome 
good can ariſe from the diſcovery, 


Won all merit reproof, tho' few. can bear it, 
and fewer ſtil] know how to reprove. 


REMEMBER chat where approbation is inſigni- 
ficant, cenſure is not harmleſs. 


| Let praiſe be voiced to the ſpreading air, 
But chidings whiſper'd in the kiſſed ear. 


KNOWLEDGE 
® Reſolves by Ow. Felitham, Ed. 5th, 1634. 
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'* KnowLEDGE is the treafure of the mind z 


_ diſcretion is the key which makes all confident 


who know their treaſure is ſo ſecured, Diſcre- 
tion is the completion of wiſdom. 


InTENDED benefits are often received as 


Inſults, owing to the aukwardneſs of the ten- 


der, or the opinion the receiver * of the 
tiver. | Fe 


SWEET manners gloſs over the cruelleſt inju- 
ries. 


By turns we are aQtors and ſpectators. 


VicrsrTups is not only the lot of the 
world, but its 4 15275 | 


BETTER to bs lapidated than pitied by thoſe 


who riſe at your expence, and conceal both in- 


humanity 'and duplicity under affected ſym- 


pay y. 


f GirLs and rok are ideally, if not aQually, 
men and women, before they reach the age of 


—— and toad 
Tuo 


* Thy favour that muit be returned is a debt. 
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Tno' fools are great make bates, they know 


a ſafer way to eſcape from quarrels than their 
ſuperiors in nnn | 


THERE is a ſpecies of contradiction that every 

being loves to enjoy; ſometimes he applies it to 
others; ſometimes he delights to have it applied 
to himſelf; our conceit augments as we bear or 
Wr it 
* « Blow ; abs e fortunes. Can 
it happen otherwiſe? The capital prizes are 
few, compared with the eee ee bers adven- 
en * Jottory of life,” 
i 6 | 
Hors grows Aromger the nearer we ae 
the winning * NE is I if it 
en __ | 


Tabs courage is no more chan a a, 
— to ability, of thoſe meaſures that rea- 
ſon preſcribes according to the exigencies of the 
caſe before her. 1 

AMBITION does not confine her ravages to 
domal viſits; ſhe frequently diſturbs the peace- 
ful neighbourhood of natiofs.—LE Ones + we 
0 eſt la paix de nos eure. 


NEVER 
* Voltaire. + i. Ee, make debates. 
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Nxvxx tell even your grandmother that ſhe is 
an angel : not that there is any danger of being 
diſcredited, but ſhe will lay you under ſome fort 
of contribution for having made it. 


Wurz is no conſtriction, there the tongue, 
and the preſs, will have freedom, and the go- 


vernment can have nothing to fear. 


NEvER imagine that you deſerve what you 
was born to, if you ack abilities to hold up 
the Ani | 


Wnar is done without 2 generally 
done coldly; what is done from paſſion alone, 


you may have reaſon to repent of. 


Won ps have no more connection with ſenſa- 
tions, than painting has with natural objects: 
always ſuppoſe that deſcriptions fall ſhort or ex- 
ceed reality. Pleaſure, or pain, to be known, 
muſt be felt. 15510 


THe moſt important and awful i of the 
day is its ai | 


_ THERE ſeems to be ſomething brotherly in 
compulſative religion: to force the wayward to 
T aſcend 
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aſcend the ladder of heaven nolens volens, cer- 
tainly implies a ſolicitude for the welfare of his 
ſoul, whatever inconvenience it may produce to 
his mind or body. | 


Or what immenſe importance is a word! A 
monoſyllable more or leſs, drives us to the ex- 
tremes of endurance. Many copies of the old 
Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible ſent this text 
forth : “ Thou ſhalt commit adultery.” 


Poss Ess rox is a good claim; but not always 
a rational one, or a proof of right. 


WHAT is vehemence good for? It can neither 
recommend, or be recommended ; neither obtain 
an impartial hearing, or an impartial arbitration. 


*T'1s never ſafe, or prudent, to give way to 
firſt emotions, whatever cauſes they may pro- 
ceed from, tho” it appears neceſſary to make re- 
cords of them. 


THEsE were original thoughts on this ſub- 
jet. Iafterwards (obeying the maxim) ſtarted 
theſe ſimple queſtions, 


Must we deliberate when time admits of no 
interim *twixt declarations of threats and theic 
K execution ? 


* — 


Se — 2 » - 
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execution ? Should we demur and parley about 


the propriety of relief, whilft death's ſhadow is 


playing on the mendicant's face? Ought we, in 
juſtice to ourſelves, to poſtpone a proffer'd plea- 
ſure, that never may return, in compliment to 
cold caution, when it has no ſubſtitute for loſt 
and innocent fruition ? 


Ir violence is the prompteſt mode of deci- 
ding altercations, *tis alſo the worſt : amongft 
the numerous and potent arguments that brawny 
arms poſſeſs, not one can ſtrike conviction. 

* PoLicy ſtands centinel over the lips of the 
worldly : its vigilance ſuffers no expreſſion to 
pe that could W their intereſt. From 

ö Nature's 


* © Chirac, a phyſician, being called to 1 lady, heard, ag 
& he entered her houſe, that the ſtocks were falling: he had 
„ bought to a conſiderable amount, and was fo deeply affected 
c by the news, that, whilſt feeling his patient's pulſe; he 
« could not help repeating perpetually, Good God ! it falls! it 
& finks ! it ſinks! The lady, alarmed, rang the bell, and.cried 


& out to her maids © Oh! my Ved, I am dying! M. Chirac 


6 ſays my pulſe firks ! it finks I" Not at all, Madam, replied the 
% phyſician, recovering: Yeur fulſe beats) admirably; you are 
% out of all danger : it is the flocks I mean; by which I am a con- 
«6 fiderable loſer." 


Fragments of original Letters, depoſited in the Houſe 
of B=— W——ley, Madame Char. El. de Baviere, the 
widow-of -Monſieur, brother to Louis the Fourteenth. 


| 
| | 
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Nature's unſophiſticated children, what is upper- 

moſt will out, whether good or bad, for or 
| againſt, Oft is this genuine trait of ſincerity 
treated as a vice, oft is it puniſh'd, ſcoff d, and 
rated by ſtung pride. | 


ReToRT is a good friend to the inſulted; it 
ſhould be ſure to act promptly, and pertinently ; 
give proofs of ſpirit, without exhibiting any 
diſpoſition to enter the field. 


APPLY to little people in the ſeaſon of diſtreſs, 
they inſtantly become great : they are ſurprized 
at their own importance. 


| War are we excluded from praiſing a wife ? 
Is it her vanity, or your friend's concupiſcence, 
that prevents it? Wives, indeed, never praiſe 
their huſbands face to face; tho?, in that ſitua- 
tion, they often flatter and cajole them. 


Or the political rights, conſent ſtands fore- 
moſt: it implies both perſonal conſequence, and 
reſponſibility. 


In Fame's temple there is always a niche to 


be found for rich dunces, importunate ſcoundrels, 
or ſucceſsful butchers of the human race. 
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* WHEN circumſtances change ſuddenly, the 
difference between entering and retiring is won- 
derful. Opinion in this caſe is only the reflect- 
ed ſtate of your circumſtances, 


+ Ler hoſts allow their gueſts to drink what 
they like, and there is a — that they i _ 
like zwhat they drink. 


How are children to aſcertain the period when 
truth becomes neceſlary, if they are not under 
the neceſſity of ſpeaking it always? The firſt 
leſſons of a Perſian were, to manage a horſe, to 
uſe the bow dextrouſly, and to adhere to truth! 
In our ſeminaries youth is taught fiction in a fo- 


reign language 


t Wrar addreſs or prepoſſeſſion beſpeaks, 
knowledge ſecures. Lord Bacon has declared, 
ce that 


* © The preſence of him is oppreſſive, whoſe going away 
makes thoſe he leaves ealy ; and he whoſe preſence was op- 
« preſſive, was either gocd in bad, or bad in good company.” 

LavaTER's Apboriſms. 


+ * You enjoy with wiſdom, or with folly, as the gratifi- 


& cation of your appetites capacitates or unnerves your pow- 


« erg,” LAVATER's Aphoriſms. 


t According to Ariſtotle, the Ethiopians and Indians ſuffered 
the beauty and ſtature of their kings, and magiſtrates, to de- 


termine their choice of them. 
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ce that a pleaſing figure is a perpetual letter of 
recommendation.“ Many are content to ſee, 
not weigh objects. 


IF induſtry is no more than habit, *tis at leaſt 
an excellent one. If you aſk me which is the 
real hereditary fin of human nature, do you 
<« imagine I ſhall anſwer pride, or luxury, or am- 
« bition, or egotiſm ? No; I ſhall ſay, indolence. 
« Who conquers indolence will conquer all the 
t reſt,” * Indeed, all good principles muſt 
ſtagnate without mental activity. 


W1TH handſome legs many harlots and beg- 
gars jump into good ſtockings ; tis ſeldom that 
they fit well. 


+ A FROTHY jeſt ſinks to the bottom of a 
weak heart: a naked truth cannot get half as 
far, 


Dexr1cAcy increaſes or decreaſes, in a direct 
ratio with affluence, or poverty, ſqueamiſh af. 
fectation, or rough hardihood. 

K 3 ArrER 


* Lavater, 


+ Caius Cæſar Caligula burnt alive, in the middle of the 
amphitheatre, the writer of a farce, becauſe it contained a 
ſhort, jocular ſentence with a double meaning. 
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* AFTER having ſtudied yourſelf accurately, 
you have a diagram to account for the tortuitous 
hypocriſy, and capricious humours, of all you 
meet, | ; 


THz badneſs of the times (as the vulgar 
phraſe expreſſes a ſcene of diſtreſs) frequently 
depends more on thoſe who govern the ſhip than 
on the weather. 


Wu the ſpirit of intelle& purifies the groſſ- 
neſs of ſenſuality, the table furniſhes a cheering 
recruit for nature, and the feaſt is exquiſitely 


gratifying, and fit for a me 
Oux 
d Each heart is a world of nations, claſſes, and individu- 
als; full of friendſhips, enmities, indifferences ; full of being 
and decay, of life and death : the paſt, the preſent, and the fu- 
ture; the ſprings of health, and engines of diſeaſe : here joy and 
grief, hope and fear, love and hate, fluctuate, and toſs the ſul- 
len and the gay, the hero and the coward, the giant and the 
dwarf, deformity and beauty, on ever-reſtleſs waves. You find 
all within yourſelf that you find <vithout ; the number and cha- 
rater of your friends within bears an exact reſemblance to 
your external ones; and your internal enemies are juft as many, 
as inveterate, as irreconcileable as thoſe without : the world 
that ſurrounds you is the magic glaſs of the world, and of its 
forms within you; the brighter you are yourſelf, ſo much 
brighter are your friends; ſo much more polluted your enemies. 
Be aſſured then, that to know yourſelf perfectly, you have 
only to ſet down a true ſtatement of thoſe who ever loved or 


hated you.“ 
LAVATER's Ar ber int 
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Our ſojourn on this globe is like unto a long 
infancy : we are molt of us ex liſiere: we can 
not go alone. 


War cruelty there is in accuſing the ſoft 
ſex of loquacity ! *tis but little they ſay ; nor. 
ſhould this little be objected to: much more 
is oftentimes comprehended in their little than 
is apprehended. 


PoL1TICAL ſyſtems, of every denomination, 
will ſtand; as long as they poſſeſs the excluſive 
power of puniſhing : puniſhment is the key- ſtone 
that keeps the fabric together, 

Wr have many medicines, and few cures, 
and many cures without medicines. 


CogueTTEs are creatures who unite pride 
with cruelty, and apparent artleſſneſs with the 
profoundeſt cunning. Not one of their admi- 
rers will give teſtimony to this character of 
them. e Os | 


1 


Tnosk who have long claimed your atter- 
tion, ultimately claim your confidence. Thus 
has Solomon written : There is that ſpeaketh 
like the piercings of a ſword, but the tongue 
of the wiſe is health.“ 


Ka ProspeRITY 
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* PROSPERITY reconciles the moſt obdurate; 
ſo does the merit we cannot ſubdue, 


Tux habit of controuling is the firſt we aſpire 
to; the laſt we renounce. Dominion is the uni- 
verſal paſſion. | 


HosrPiTALSs and priſons reſemble manſions of 


cruelty and diſeaſe, more than edifices appropri- 
ated to the amendment of health or morals, 


+ On as light a pivot as opinion, the politi- 
cal and the moral univerſe move round. Yet, 
what is this opinion? t 
5 INFLUENCED 


The once-rebellious Americans are now our very good 
friends; we court their alliance; we applaud the very prin- 
ciples we conteſted. W534 


+ * La plupart des coutumes, & des opinions ſont telles, 
que ſi on cefloit de les infinuer dens les cervaux encores ten- 
dres des enfants juſqua ce que la generation, qui vit aujourdhui 
ſur la terre, fut entierement &teinte (en ſort que la fit de pre- 
vention ſe trouvat coupe, & interrompu) ces memes opinions qui 
ſont ſi fortement appuices ſur les prejuges z ces coutumes qui 
ſont ſi puiſſamment etablies ſur la prevention, perdrojent couts 


les avantages qui leur font donner le preference,” 
Traits de Þ Opinion. 


t © Opinion is, when the aſſent of the underſtanding is ſo far 
gained by evidence of probability, that it rather inclines to one 
perſuaſion than to another, yet not altogether without a mixture 
of uncertainty and doubting.” 
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INFLUENCED by inſcrutable motives, we ap- 
pear to act contrary to reaſon, or our own advan- 
tage; many are the feints made to conceal from 
obſervers the ſecreſy of intent. 


Neves believe that rank neceſſarily includes 
ſuperiority, whilſt there is a ſingle ſcoundrel 
near the throne; or that the multitude are with- 
out dignity, whilſt a ſolitary individual is to be 
found who proudly worſhips at Reaſon's ſhrine. 


Tos who like home beſt, have good reaſons 
for the preference; and a curſe to the miſchief- 
maker whoſe practice it is to deſtroy domal com- 
pats, Where Hymen is propitious, happy in 
reality muſt be his votaries. 


THz moſt venomous conceal their poiſon ; 
and never, till occaſion calls, is the ſage diſco- 
vered, or the ſine ws of the ſtrong man bar'd to 
view: ſo deep is good or evil. 

A COMPLETE hypocrite is a good reſemblance 
of complete honeſty, * 


THERE is (and inſtances of the fact are not 
uncommon) as eſſential a difference *twixt the 
K 5 works 


% Who writes as he ſpeaks, ſpeaks as he writes, looks as 
he ſpeaks and writes, is honeſt.” LAYATER's Apboriſms. 
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works of the fame author, and the actions of 
the ſame perſon, as *twixt thoſe of diſtin cha- 
racters and diſtin writers, 


PATRIOTISM, and the love of our country, 


appear to be as eſſentially various as ſelfiſhneſs 


and generoſity. 


Tux vulgar tumult of manual applauſe, the 
ſhouts of furious mobs, are inſtances of appro- 
bation that gratify vulgar minds : like beggars 
with their pouch, any hand is welcome that 
contributes. 


* S1MPLICITY of appearance does not ex- 
clude profoundneſs of intelle&, or great expe- 
perience; or does age always include them. 


_ TRAT man who diſclaims pride, proclaims 
it aloud : the wiſe do as much, and glory in it: 
aye, even the humble are proud of their humi- 
lity, and the proud of being humble. 


SUFFER without repining, or repine without 
ſuffering. © He will do great things who can 
avert his words and thoughts from paſt irremedi- 
able evils,” 

Mucn 


„ Copjiouſneſs and ſimplicity, variety and unity, conſti- 
tute real greatneſs of character.“ LAVATER's Aphoriſms. 
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* Mucn conceit and cunning lurk under a 
queſtion, an anſwer, a ſneer, or advice. 


Wann poſſeſſion changes the tenor of opinion, 
there is ſomething wrong on one fide : and when 
many opinions are entertained of one thing, the: 
thing, or the opinions, are of little value. 


* 


BRTTER to be a coward before than after 
a deed : better ſtill to be no coward either before 
or after, 


+*T1tL that period arrives when juſtice 
changes its nature, atonement for injuries cannot 
be diſgraceful, but honourable. 


Wuo is there that ſees the thoughts of the 
moſt religious of mortals, the braveſt or chaſt- 
K 6 eſt? 


A timid Cockney enquires about the diſpoſition of the 
horſe he is prepared to mount. Oh, Sir,“ replies the oſtler, 
© the beaſt has a rare temper.” Does he go well ?” (4 Aye, 
he's a nice one for going; tho? 'tis not very eaſy to ſay which 
way he'll go.” 4 What faults has he?” 4 None worth 
ſpeaking of.” 


+ «© He who has genius and eloquence ſufficient either to cover 
or to excuſe his errors, yet extenuates not, but rather accuſes him- 
felf, and unequivocally confeſſes guilt, approaches the circle of 
immortals, whom human language has dignified with the appel- 
lation of Gods and Saints,” 

LAYATER's Apborifms, 
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eſt? 'There wants a window for the mind, not 
the heart, good philoſopher. 


Ir women have light heads (which may be 
doubted) they have lighter heels; of this many 
are aſſured. | 


* YE guardians of the poor, ye protectors of 
the fatherleſs, are not regard and preſervation 
hacknied, ſpecious pretexts for their ruin? A 
veil you muſt have for iniquity, and this is it, 


Tk neceſſitous often give gold for their 
braſs, and receive braſs for their gold. 


Orriuisu ariſes either from a ſtagnation of 

intellect, or inſuperable indolence. Who, ſav- 

| ing the Optimiſt, will indiſcriminately approve 

of the good and the evil, pain and pleaſure, life 
or death ? 


G — = 


Tur identical crevice which deſpotiſm 
leaves open is the portal of liberty. 


| KNAVvES are forced to pawn their honour— 


the honourable can live on their credit, 
/ ApvISE 
* Like to that Spaniard who, ſtrangling Don Carlos by order 
of | is father, faid to him, „Calla, calla, Senor Dom Carlos, 
t C0 loque ſe haze, es per ſu ben.“ i. e. Comfort yourſelf, Don 
Clos; all this is for your good. 


ri L 
CPs. —— wy — — ö — 2 


> 
Ly 
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- * ADVISE with friends, conſult with phy- 
ſicians, but be your own doctor and adviſer. 
Well has king Charles expreſſed himſelf on this 
ſubjet: © I am not ſo confident of my own 
ſufficiency, as not willingly to admit the counſel 
of others : but yet I am not ſo diffident of my- 
ſelf, as brutiſhly to ſubmit to any man's dictates.“ 


+ TreRE is as much vulgarity and inconſiſt- 
ence in the muſt'd as in the greaſy mob, and 
much more inſolence. | 


t NoveLs do not force their fair readers to fin, 
they only inſtru them how to fin; the conſe- 
quences 


, Advice is ſeldom well received, well intended, or pro- 
ductive of any good. It is ſeldom well received, becauſe it im- 
plies a ſuperiority of judgment in the giver; and it is ſeldom 
intended for any other end than to ſhew it : it is ſeldom of any 
ſervice to the giver, becauſe-it more frequently makes him an 
enemy than a friend ; and as ſeldom to the receiver, becauſe, if 
he is not wiſe enough to act properly without it, he will ſcarcely 
be wiſe enough to diſtinguiſh that which is good.” 


+ But hear their raptures o'er ſome ſpecious rhime, 
Dubb'd by the muſk'd and greaſy mob, ſublime.” 


ARMSTRONG's Taſte. 


t *©* 'Tis probable that, of all the cauſes which have injured 
the health of women, the principal has been the prodigious 
multiplication of romances within the laſt century. From the 
cradle to the moſt advanced age, they read them with an eager- 

neſs 


— —— 
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quences of which are fully detailed, and not in 
a way calculated to ſeduce any but weak minds ; 
few of their heroines are happzly diſpoſed of. 


Wuzn wagers exclude brutal animoſity, and 


promote inveſtigation, they terminate differences 
advantageouſly for both parties. 


* *T1s poſſible to grow ſo familiar with our 
failings, that their fabrication is entirely forgot ; 


then the liar believes his own fiction; the para- 


ſite his own praiſe, 


7 J Goop 


neſs which keeps them almoſt without motion and without ſleep. 
A young girl, inſtead of running about and playing, reads, per- 
petually reads, and at twenty becomes full of vapours, inſtead of 
being qualified for the duties of a good wife or nurſe. Theſe 
cauſes, which influence the phyſical equally influence the moral 
man. I have known perſons of both fexes, whole conſtitutions 
would have been robuſt, weakened gradually by the too ftrong 
impreſſions of impaſſioned writings. The moſt tender romances 
hinder marriages, inſtead of promoting them. A woman, 
while her heart is warm'd by the languor of love, does not feek 
a huſband; a hero muſt lay his laurels at her feet. The fire of 
love does not warm her heart, it only inflames her imagination.” 


Tiffot, 
® Epitaphe d'un Hypocrite. 
4% Ci git dont le zele feint 
« Lui tenant lieu de merite, 5. 
& Cru tre devenu aint 
% A fﬀorce C'etre Hyporrite,” 
Y . r 2 > —— e 
. — Y 7 — —ä 


ea 
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Goop flatterers have few outſtanding debts : 
Neither will thoſe who -are praiſed take up the 
praiſe on credit. 


 * Gen1vs has ſeldom much conſtancy, or 
have ſhewy abilities much profundity ; the plod- 


der has the greateſt conſtancy, 


He who acts uniformly virtuous, and without 
deductions, for the treachery of mankind, as 
morality now ſtands, ſhould be brought in 4 
—of an honourable error. 


TAKE care to give all the relief or mforma- 
tion that is required of you : do as much as this 
for your own fake ; and beſtow to the full of what 
is wanted, for the ſake of thoſe who deſerve it. 


HERE is a paradox, Human beings are ſub- 
ject to juſtice, they are not the ſubjects of its 
executors : man is not juſtice, yet man has the 


power of controuling. 
Tis 


| ö 
, One ſcience only will one genius fit 3 


« So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit." 
| Por x. 


Who in the ſame given time can produce more than many 
others, has vigour z who can produce more and better, has calents ; 
who can AY wes none elſe can, has gehvias.” 

TATA Lavaveey Ae 
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Ts as daſtardly to triumph over the un in- 
formed, or the wicked, as over the weak or de- 
fenceleſs, | | | 


SHoOT home, then your praiſe or cenſure will 
reach the ears of its object; and you may depend 
upon being complimented for your diſcernment, 
or denounced for your ſtupidity, 


- Ws injure without hatred when exceptions are 
taken up on credit, which is frequently done to 
the diſadvantage of enemies, foreigners, neutrals, 
and inferiors. 


Wuo has done certain things once, may be ex- 
pected to repeat them a thouſand times. I ſay, 
who has done certain things once, has done them 
a thouſand times, 


Ou intereſt, it appears, muſt not at all 
times be inſiſted upon, if we wiſh to ſecure 
or augment it. Fenelon. afferts, 4. The true 
way to gain much, is never to deſire to gain too 
much, and to know when and how to loſe.” 


Exckssivn 


«« Ignorantia juris non excuſat.” 


„ Who, without call or office, induftriouſly recalls the re- 
membrance of paſt errors, to confound him who has repented of 

them, is a villain.” | | | 
> - | LAVATZR's Apboriſms. 
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* EXCESSIVE ſenſibility is the foppery of mo- 
dern refinement : the puniſhment accompanies 
the folly, and the error its excuſe, 


ALL the merit is in playing the game; the 
chances are all ſettled before the dice are 
thrown. 


+ IN ſpight of the injunction, . Et neminem 
oportet eſſe ſapientiorem legibus,” and the va- 
rious checks that truth may receive, yet it will 
advance. 


t Wuzxz there is wiſdom, there will be good 
temper, calmneſs, and cheerfulneſs, 
| Many 


® Somewhere I have ſeen an Ode to Senfibility that begins 
thus 
« Offspring of the manly mind, 
« And female tenderneſs combin'd ; 
« If e'er I bow'd beneath thy ſway, 
« Or felt thy animating ray, 
« Still thy true votary let me be, 
« Angelic Senſibility !“ 


+ Galileo was condemned by the inquiſition for having aſſert- 
ed, that the earth moved round the ſun. * Perd fi muove,” 
ſaid the Philoſopher. 


t Where true wiſdom is, there ſurely is repoſe of mind, 
« patience, dignity, delicacy, Wiſdom without theſe is dark 
6 light, heavy caſe, ſonorous ſilence.“ 


The 
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Many fortunes are made by the poor; and 
the poor make many fortunes by the rich: the 
difference is in the manner of making them. 


* SUCH as yield to circumſtances, appear, to 
ſuperficial obſervers, to want dignity, conſiſt- 
ency, and integrity. 


THost who weep after guilty. conduct, fend 
forth their ſhowers at the concluſion of a dry 
harveſt. 19 


Tus pleaſures of fin, with the reputation of 
ſaintſhip, is the prude's motto, 


. BEAR the yoke as long as you are forc'd, and 
you will have borne it long enough. To 
The mode of wording the laft part of this aphoriſm, Layater 
appears to have borrowed from Shakeſpeare. 


40 Love * lightneſs, ſerious vanity, &c.“ 
: Romeo and Juliet. 


Indeed, who reads the Avonlan without borrrowing from him? 


% What is a man? a congregation 
« Of diſagreeing things; his place of birth 
«© A confus'd crowd of fighting elements, 
% To nothing fix*d, but to eternal change: 
4% They would loſe all 0 eee =o ag 
-Old Play by Cxownrt. 


«c He 


\ 
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* Tur puerile ambition of doing things 

quickly, is the parent of impropriety and error; 

nothing is then well done, and many things are 
neglected. 


To exiſt, *tis neceflary to ſubſiſt. A truiſm 
not much attended to, Our exertions are re- 
quired by ſociety ; as for the means of ſupport- 
ing life, for that you e depend on the bounty 
of chance. 


+ Eveny thing may be bought, where there 
is nothing-ſo good but it may be fold, 


Ir this obſervation has experience for its 
ground-work, that the 27 75 N Nd e 


ra e 


% He who aQts "i PINT is the moſt Riez, 
and the moſt worthy of friendſhip; the more inconſequential, 
the leſs fit for any of its duties. In this I know I have ſaid 
ſomething common; but it will be very uncommon if I have 
made you attentive to it.” | LAVATER's Aphboriſms, . 


% Who ſeizes too rapidly, drops as haſtily,” 
Again : 8 my 
«© Who graſps firmly, can bold ſafely, and keep long.“ 
LAVATER's Apboriſms. 


+ * Him whom oppoſition and adverſity have left little, 
fortune and applauſe will not make great. Enquire after the 
ſufferings of great men, and you wilt know why they are 
great.” LA YA TER's Apboriſms- 


Sy 5 
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twice, how well prepared ſhould that veſſel be, 
which puts to ſea on ſo mercileſs, ſo unrelenting 
an ocean |! | 


* EvERY wither'd crone pretends to pre- 
ſcience: their prognoſtications, however, are 
ſeldom mumbled out before the event has taken 


place. | 


A MAN that is rich, may be any thing beſides, 
without decreaſing his reputation: a man that is 
poor, may be every thing beſides, without in- 
creaſing his reputation, 


_ + TERRE is nothing ſo apodictical that the 
vanity of ſcholarſhip, opiniatrety, or ignorance, 
will not contradict: but © the wrangler, the 
puzzler, the word-hunter, are incapable of 
great thoughts or actions.“ 

CRATT 


M. Dacier obſerves, that nothing is more natural, or uſual, 
than for people, in their imagination, to make what they ſee 
bear ſome reſemblance to their own perſonal circumſtances. 


+ © Examine carefully whether a man is fonder of excep- 
tions than of rules: as he makes uſe of exceptions, he is ſaga- 
cious ; as he applies them againſt the rule, he is wrong-headed. 
I heard, in one day, a man, who thought himſelf wiſe, produce 
thrice, as rules, the ſtrangeſt, half-prov'd exceptions againſt 
millions of demonſtrated contrary examples, and thus obtained 
the moſt intuitive idea of the ſophiſt's character. 


* 
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Crarr cannot prevent adultery; confidence 
encourages it. What ſecurity, then, is there 
for the wedded? None; unleſs they have con- 


trived to generate a mutuality of affection that 


defies rivalſhip. 


THis Hall be your creed, ſays the Catholic 
church, therefore inveſtigation is uſeleſs. Of 
late, it has become a maxim, to ſuſpect all judg- 
ments that are not open to reviſion, 


IT concerns us materially, that our neighbours 
ſhould be as wiſe as ourſelves, 


When the ſacred neceſſity there is exiſting, to 
perform for our own advantage ſocial duties, is 
made fully apparent, the word JT: will ſoon 


become obſolete. 
| "Ps 


« Of all human forms and characters, none is leſs improve- 
able, none more intolerable, and oppreſſive, than the race of 
ſophiſts. They are intolerable againſt all nature, againſt all 
that is called general, demonſtrated truth; they attempt to 
demoliſh the moſt ſolid and magnificent fabric with a grain of 
ſand, picked from off its ſtones. Such knaves, whom to te- 
lerate exceeds almoſt the bounds of human toleration, avoid 
like ſerpents. If you once engage with them, there is no end 
of wrangling. 

% A ſneer, and the helpleſs miſery of better hearts, ate 
their only aim, and their higheſt enjoyments.“ 

1 LAVATER's Apboriſms. 
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T HINK not of doing as you like the expreſ- 


ſion characterizes the headſtrong, the unjuſt. 


Do as you ought to do. Tis a golden precept. 


Pythagoras has not a richer. 


Wu certain perſons are reſolved to praiſe, 


or cenſure, they will make occaſions rather than 


forego their intent ; truth, or perſonal reputation, 
cannot impede them. 


Turn your back on prudence, in order to 


face danger, and the moſt powerful enemy you 


have is left behind. 


- 


INSTANTLY that the conſcientious perceive 


their errors, they amend them: when the crimes | 


of the leſs-informed are detected, they ſhould be 
amended. 1 


* PICTURES for the mind ſhould be found in 
every volume; nay, in almoſt every page: the 
preſent age is ſatisfied to pleaſe the eye alone. 


LE 


* Cawthorne, the bookſeller, would not treat with Henry for 
the purchaſe of a Hiſtory of the Iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey, 
becauſe he had no views to accompany it. Nay, Sir,” ſaid 
he, I have recently refuſed, from a Scotch author, as well 
« written a boa as ever I read, and for the ſame reaſon. The 
« public prefer books with pictures in them ! ! !” 
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Lr thoſe who can't prove to the contrary, 
confeſs that the vices of ſuch who are con- 
temn'd, and ſet apart from the maſs of ſociety, 
appear like inftances of juſtihable revenge; and 
the devices of the neceſſitous, like lawful retali- 
ation on their peculators. 


T ſon of traffic may be richer for the paſt; 
the child of ſcience is better for it. 


Viol EN ambition admits of no co-partner- 
ſhip; or avarice of friendſhip. | 


REASON is the beſt leader for all ſects: it 


would, ultimately, lead to the clofeſt union, and 
ſects would be no more. 


* To die, or to live, requires little courage: 
the inhabitant of the foreſt can do both. To die, 
or to live becomingly, requires much fortitude. 
Greatl+ let me call the human being who can do 


either ! Let it be remember'd, that the one is 
a conſequence of the other, 


# 


In morals, or the arts, if perſons, or things, 
are not diſtin& in their individualities, if they 
| have 

The pooreſt gladiator, ſays Cicero, dies before us without 
a groan, or exhibiting the ſlighteſt proofs. of weakneſs. 

+ Vide The Revenge, by Dr. Young. 
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have no character, they come to us with worſe 
than no recommendation. 


* Ir an artiſt ſends the reſult of his ſtudies 
modeſtly forth, pity, do not inſult him, if they 
fall ſhort of your unconſcionable expectations: 
*tis impoſſible to be judge, and be an artiſt too ! 


+ OF two diſputants, he is unqueſtionably in 
the wrong whoſe choler riſes ; at leaſt, for giv- 
ing way to paſſion. 


W1THIN the circle of deception, no creature 
is ſo completely and frequently —qprana as a huſ- 
band—unleſs it is a wife. 


DRUNK ARDs, of all the candidates that fa- 
ſhion makes mad, are the moſt inſipid, taſteleſs ; 
they do not taſte even their wine, and who can 


reliſh their company ? 
AGE, 


, Who (to ſpeak with Shakeſpeare) lets flip the dogs of 
war on modeſt, defenceleſs merit, and burſts out into a loud in- 
ſulting laugh, when pale, timid, innocence trembles, him avoid 
avoid his ſpecious calmneſs, the harbinger of ſtorms z avoid 
his flattery ; it will ſoon turn to the lion's roar, and the howl of 
wolves.” LAVATER's Aphoriſms. 


+ © The ftrong or weak fide of a man can never be known 
ſo ſoon as when you ſee him engag'd in diſpute with a weak or 
malicious wrangler.” LAVATEI's Apberiſms. 
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* AGE, from affectation, refuſes to continue, 


or countenance, thoſe habits in which youth de- 


lights, and reaſon ſanctifies. Gravity, by the 
ſeneſcent, may be carried to extremes, as well 
as levity by the juvenile. 


+Trost who are ſimilarly, or diſſimilarly, ſitu- 
ated, cannot diſagree, or agree, in their thoughts. 
Could we be aſſimilated to each other in all re- 
ſpects, would it contribute to our felicity? 


BE careful to ſet, or follow, good examples; 
both of theſe are in your power: Indeed, by do- 
ing one of the two, the ſecond is included. 


THo' you have acted with integrity, and cir- 
cumſpection, yet be ſolicitous about the conſe- 
quences : care keeps the moral iſt continually 


awake. 
L Pour 


de All affectation is the vain and ridiculous attempt of 
poverty to appear rich.“ LAVATER's Aphoriſms. 

* Two men view a picture; they never ſee it from the 
ſame point of view, and therefore, ſtrictly ſpeaking, never ſee 
the ſame picture. 

« If they fit down to hear a lecture, they never ſit down 
with the ſame degree of attention, ſeriouſneſs, or good hu- 
mour : the previous ſtate of the mind is different, and there- 
fore the impreſſion received cannot be the ſame.” 

Political Fuſtice, 
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Pour only this reſtriction on your pleaſures ; 
be cautious that they hurt no creature that has 
life. 


W᷑ù are all of us deceived at times; and thoſe 
who do not know as much, are the moſt de- 
ceived. 


Very modeſt folks will lie very confidently, 
and unbluſhingly ; tho? they tremble and bluſh to 
declare the truth. 


- Waen ſilence is the trick of villainy, it ope- 
rates as fatally as ſlander or reproach. 


AGREEABLE faults are more frequently tole- 
rated, and more profitable, than auſtere virtues. 


Ix ASMUCH as there is no ſafety, it behoves us 
to be vigilant, and take daily leſſons from forti- 
tude, that we may be provided againſt the fierce 
darts of fortune. The Arabians are of opinion, 
<« that the habitation of danger is on the borders 
of ſecurity z and that a man never runs greater 
hazards than when he leaſt fears them.” 


Ir between conſcience and guilt there are 
many compromiſes, *twixt crime and puniſhment 
there are alſo many chances. 


4 ”T 18 
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* *T1s difficult to praiſe or cenſure without 
the ſemblance of flattery or malice: yet reſpect 
for merit is the converſe of adulation, and *tis 
poſſible that blame may be unting'd by acrimony. 


+ Is not the inſolvent debtor full as unfortu- 
nate as the creditor who cannot obtain payment ? 
Severe frequently is the fate of them both. 


OF the eſtabliſhed injuſtices under which wo- 
men labour, the ſevereſt is their treatment after 
criminal love. Antoninus, the emperor, ſaid, 
« Tis unjuſt that the man ſhould demand that 
chaſtity from his wife which he himſelf will not 
obſerve towards her: it is as if a man ſhould 
perſuade his wife to fight againſt enemies that 
conquered him.” 

L 2 A FORMAL 


* cc He is a great and ſelf-poied character whom praiſe un- 
nerves not: he is a greater one who ſupports unjuſt cenſure : the 
greater is he, who, with acknowledged powers, repreſſes his 
own, and even turns to uſe undeſerved cenſure.” 


LAVATER'S Apberiſms. 


+ * The creditor, whoſe appearance gladdens the heart of a 
debtor, may hold his head in ſun-beams, and his foot on ſtorms,” 


LAvATER's Aphboriſms, 


If you mean to eſcape your creditor, or enemy, avoid him 
not.“ LAVATER's Aphoriſms. 
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A FORMAL demeanour ſtands between pride 
and ignorance, as a fulſome compliment does 
*twixt nonſenſe and inſult.* 


WHERE there is too much anxiety required 
to keep a treaſure, there is poſſeſſion a curſe, 


A wi1sE fool will undertake any thing you 
deſire: when called upon to act, he is bewilder'd, 
and puzzled how to ſet about every thing that 
is neceſſary to be executed. 


+ Tnosk who can be happy by themſelves, 
indubitably poſſeſs the wherew:th to felicitate 
others to a certain degree; if it be not ſo, the 
Solitaire ſhould remember that virtue is only 


3 practical excellence. | 
; Ooh THe | 


| 2 « Receive no ſatisfaction for premeditated impertinence 
| forget it, forgive it z but keep him inexorably at a diſtance who 
offer'd it.” LAVATER' $ * 


lf A . + * That the 8 the ſentiments, che morality of men, 
i influenced by the example and diſpoſition of thoſe they converſe 
with, is a reflection which has long ſince paſſed into proverbs, 
has been rank'd among the ſtanding maxims of human wiſdom.” 

RoGxrs's Sermons. 


|! «© Think not, Sultan, that in the ſequeſter'd vale alone 
dwells Virtue, and her ſweet companion, with attentive eye, 
| mild, affable Benevolence! No; the firſt great gift we can be- 
| ſtow on others, is à good example.” 

| Tales of the Genii, by Siz CHArLEs Monz. 
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Tux midnight pillow is the ſcite where the 
wretch caſtigates, and where the diſciple of 
probity conſoles himſelf. 


Even the lacquey of your patron may deter- 
mine your fortune; when your fortunes are ſub- 
ject to one, they are ſubject to all. 


T no? perſonal decoration is not neceſſary for 
exiſtence, *tis eminently requiſite for our ſubſiſt- 
ence : dreſs, if you wou'd give your talents 


_ fair play. 


WHEN a nameleſs. perſon is the avowed hero 
of a tale, *tis fair to conclude that the narrator 
alludes to himſelf, if there is any ſpecific object 


in view that he means to compliment. 


PRIDE dreads familiarity, becauſe familiarity 
enables us to appreciate objects. —Familiarity is 
abſolutely neceſſary to regulate acts of benevo- 
lence, and point out the neceflity of them; whilſt 
contempt, which it is vulgarly accuſed of pro- 


. ducing, withers the effuſions of philanthropy. 


* SILENCE hatches the moſt fatal brood. 
1 MuTvaLity 


* The moſt ſtormy ebullitions of paſſion, from blaſphemy 
to murder, are leſs terrific than one ſingle act of cool villainy : 
a ſtill 
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MoTuaAL1Ty of duty, and of right, makes 
up the whole civil code. 


LEess, ſhame accrues from praiſing our own 
actions, than in omitting to perform ſuch as are 
praiſe-worthy. Why ſhoulg we not ſpeak well 
of what we have done well ? 


Wno ſcrutinizes the value of the man after 


having look'd into his rent-roll ? 


Two deſcriptions of people laugh at the prac- 
tice of taking oaths ; thoſe who do not, and thoſe 
who do know that tis their duty to be juſt. 


BRAU Tx is worſe than liquor; it intoxicates 
both the holder and the beholder. 


TrovsanDs complain of lacking fortune, 
whoſe merit keeps no pace with their advance- 
ment, or early expectations. Reward a citizen 
till he cries, hold; enough : that is the man who 
knows himſelf, and deſerves to be rewarded. 


RESERVE »appears to be either the effect of 
cunning, diffidence, or cowardice. 

LET 

a ſtill rabies is more dangerous than the paroxyſms of a fever. 


Fear the boiſterous ſavage of paſſion leſs than the ſedatory grin- 
ning villain, LAVATER'S Apboriſms, 
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Lr the captious know, that the beſt way to 
get rid of a quarrel, is not always the quickeſt 
way of getting out of it. 


THz huſband's civilities leſſen at home as 
they increaſe abroad : perhaps in either caſe he is 
the only perſon not aware of it. 


* WHAT cou'd induce mad Peregrinus, at 
the Olympic games, to jump into a fiery fur- 
nace ? Vanity ! Vanity, the firſt, the ſtrongeſt, 
the laſt of our follies. 


ALL the world look favourably on youth. 
Alas ! its inexperience knows not how to take 
advantage of it! There are many tho* who 
know how to take up this neglected advantage; 
and, alas ! on all ſuch youth looks favourably. 


CERTAINLY there 7s an advantage in getting 
married; tis not long after the ceremony has 
been perform'd, but we become wiſer. 


L 4 | MANY 
% A woman whoſe ruling paſſion is not vanity, is ſuperior 
to any man of equal faculties.” LAvaTER's Apboriſms. 


The ſame night that Olympias was delivered of Alexander, 
the Epheſian temple of Diana, one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world, was deſtroyed by fire. The incendiary Eroſtratus was ap- 
prehended, and, after being tortured, confeſs'd that the only in- 
ducement he had to commit the act was to become memorable. 
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Max avoid ſpeaking much, who, neverthe- 
leſs, think much, of themſelves. One who 
knew mankind well, recommends this as a rule: 
Let the degree of egotiſm be the meaſure of 
confidence.” The artful do not lay themſelves 
open to detection by laxity of ſpeech. 


* BESIDES the fatigue and ſameneſs of his 
office, how much the preceptor has to encounter 
on the ſcore of incapacity and inattention ! When 
the ſcholar has a brilliant capacity, genius is nur- 
tur'd at the expence of genius; the augmenta- 
tion of this part of nature is from the waſte 


of that. 


ConTEsTs are acts of infanity, where all the 
chances are in favour of an adverſary. - 


LiTTLE things form the firſt rounds of a lad- 


der, by which laudable ambition aſcends to great- 
neſs, 


60 * It hurts me to the ſoul 
6 To brook confinement or controul; 
«© Still to be pinion'd down to teach 
«© The ſyntax, and the parts of ſpeech ; 
& Or what, perhaps, is drudging worſe, 
4 The links, and joints, and rules of verſe : 
« To deal out authors by retail, 
« Like penny-pots of Oxford ale: 
44 Oh, 'tis a ſervice irkſome more 
«© Than tugging at the ſlaviſh oar.“ 


LLoYDs 


: 
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neſs. Lavater tells us to “ imitate him whoſe 
obſervation paſſes not even the moſt minute, 
whilſt it follows only the higheſt objects; the 
ſeeds of grandeur lie already in himſelf ; he gives 
his own turn to every thing, and borrows leſs 
than he ſeizes with one immediate glance. Such 
a one never ſtops ; his flight is that of an eagle, 
who, like an arrow, wings the mid air, whilſt 
his pinions appear motionleſs,* 


By truſting continually and implicitly to 
others, is it not poſſible that we acquire the ab- 
ſurd and diſgraceful habit of miſtruſting our- 
ſelves? + 


ABATE from the works of ſuperogation, of- 
ficious meddler ! Look into ſociety; count the 
many acts of &1ndneſs which have been perform'd 
that nobody requir'd, that nobody appears thank- 
ful for. In thy duty alone ſhalt thou find ſuſh- 


cient to perform, 
L 5 *T is 

* Cardinal Retz marked out Cardinal Chigi for a man of a lit- 
tle mind from the moment that he told him “ he had wrote 
three years with the ſame pen, and that it was an excellent good 
one ſtill.” 

Rochefoucauld ſays, ** Ceux qui g'appliquent trop aux petites 
choſes, deviennent ordinairement incapables des grandes.” In 
truth, let petites choſes are great in their ſituation.” 

T* The more independent of accidents, the more ſelf-ſub- 
ſiſtent, the more fraught with internal reſources, the greater 
the character.“ LAVATER's Apberiſms. 


c a Gn 63 * 


Pi 
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*T1s more charitable to kill than ſcorn, or 
call one knave inſtead of fool. 


PoyzzTy and ſeneſcence talk much of what 
they have been, or deſerve to be. The ſanguine 
of what they are to be, and ſeldom of what 
they are. 


COMPASSION, if carried to an exceſs, is an 
infirmity : if the Stoics ſpoke of it in its ex- 
tremes, they were wiſe to condemn it. Whether 
compaſſion is ingenite, or factitious, may, 1 
think, be queſtioned. 


* «© TREASURES of wickedneſs profit no- 
thing.” Theſe words are taken from the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon ; and to them may be added, 
As rain to a parched ſoil, ſo is the death of an 
uſurer beneficial to ſociety. | 

MuncninG 


* M. Fabineau, a counſellor at law, publiſhed, in the year 
1787, at Paris, a work bearing this title: ©** Luſure conſiderce 
relativement au droit naturel, &c. And the writers of the 
Journal Encyclopedique think he has fully eſtabliſhed this poſi- 
tion, That uſury is agreeable to the law of nature. 

Cumberland, in his comedy of the Jew, has introduced a cha- 
racer that ſtands forth as an apologiſt for the Miſer. Theſe 
words are employed on the cccafion: ©* Miſers are not unuſeful 
«© members of the community; they are like banks to rivers, 
« hold up the fiream that would elſe run to waſte, and make 
«« geep waters where there wou'd be ſhallows,” 
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MUNCHING is the deluded bigot's faſt. All 
unnatural laws are imperfectly obſerv'd, 


Ir girls will not kiſs, they may do worſe ; if 
they will kiſs, to a certainty, they will do worſe, 
unleſs they ſtop immediately. 


Mixps accuſtomed to activity are more impa- 
tient under inertion than fatigue. 


Joy is the medicine of life the rational pa- 
nacea; and, by forcing the finer machinery of 
the organs into play, relieves the ever-toiling 
heart. 


CoNnFIDENCE, if it is an act of flattery, par- 
takes very much of the nature of ſincerity. How 
can we doubt the being who confides in us? *Tis 
not poſſible ! We may whether he does confide 
tho”. 


* NATIoNs are often vilified for the delin- 
quency of a few outcaſts and marauders : indeed, 
inſtances are not unfrequent of multitudes be- 
coming ſufferers for the treſpaſſes of a few. 

| L 6 PROSPERITY 


, He is a poor local creature, who judges of men and 
things merely from the prejulices of his nation and time: but 
he is a knave who, in poffeſſion of general principles, deals 
wanton condemnation on the fame narrow ſcale 
LAVATER'S Apborifms. 
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PRrosPERITY is complimented with every 
excellence. —*Tis a compliment to ſuppoſe that 
indigence is free from vice. Opulence may al- 
ways have the credit of as many good qualities 
as it can pay for. 


* PARTIES, ſeparate connections, particular 
intereſts, are all of them fatal to the common- 
wealth of happineſs. 


_ IMAGINATION makes us pay dear for its 
meanders : whilſt we hand in hand wander in 
airy regions of falſe hope, and unſubſtantial pro- 
miſe, we are either diverted from uſeful realities, 
or, by making a falſe ſtep, are immerged in futu- 
rity's difmal gloom, where phantoms continue 
to appal, till recurring truth delivers us from 
| theſe ideal drama of the mind. 


+ *T'1s not unfair to conclude, that thoſe who | 


7 their own affairs, unaſk'd, will pry offi- 
e 


© 96 * nothing of man, who expects to convince a 
determimd ꝓarty-man: and he nothing of the world, who de- 
ſpairs of the final impartiality of the public.” 


LAVATER's Apboriſms. 


+ * Truſt them with little who, without proofs, truſt you 
with every thing; or when he has prov'd you with nothing.” 
LAVATER'S Aphboriſms. ' 


a 
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ciouſly into the concerns of their neighbours : 
ſomething they muſt have to prate about. 


*T 1s eaſier to ſeem than to be, but tis not ſo 
honourable. 


* Be fit to live; be ready to die! Never can 
I peruſe theſe words without the ſtrongeſt agita- 
tion. What has been undergone, what 'has 
been ſuffered, what ſtruggles have been made, 
before we are fit to live ! and, the point once 
attain'd, we are to be ready to enter into a ſtate 
totally unconnected with life! Oh, *tis a me- 
lancholy reflection, that thoſe creatures who are 
fit to live ſhou'd ever die. What do the pre- 
ſent and the future loſe by one ſuch death ? 


'- REGULATED violence is the moſt that can be 
advanc'd in favour of many exiſting govern- 
ments. Tis incredible how eaſily the people 

are 


* © Emori nolo, ſed me eſſe mortuum nihil eſtimo,” * 
Epicharmis. 

An Arabian poet and philoſopher ſays, in an epigram, “ that 
ſince his entrance into the world was mark'd by tears, tho? all 
the friends of his houſe were rejoicing, he thought it beſt to die 
laughing, that his friends might cry in their turn, if they 
thought proper.” 

Charles the Fifth was ſo indifferent about dying, that he aſ- 
ſiſted at his own obſequies, and, laying in his coffin, look'd at 
the preparation for his funeral, 
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are govern'd.” This inſulting ſentence comes 
from Count Oxenſtiern, Perhaps this queſtion 


never occurred to the writer : In ſuch caſes how 


are the people govern'd? 


* WITH the mean, what merit can atone for 


2 mean appearance? 
AT 


* Philopzmen had invited ſome friends to meet him at an inn, 
He arrived firſt. The hoſteſs did not know him, but, encou- 
raged by the meanneſs of his appearance, employed him to draw 
water, and aſſiſt the maids in preparing a fire for Philopæmen. 
The gentlemen of his train arrived preſently after, and expreſſ- 
ed their ſurprise at ſeeing him ſo employed. When they aſked 
him what he was doing, he replied, ** I am paying the penalty 
of my uglineſs.“ 


We have a recent anecdote of the ſame tendency. General 
Lee was remarkably negligent of his dreſs. Attending Waſh- 
ington to a place diſtant from the camp where they were to dine, 
he arrived firſt, and proceeding directly to the kitchen, de- 
manded ſomething to eat. The cook anſwered, ſhe would give 
him victuals in a moment, but that he muſt firſt help her off 
with the pot. He complied, and in a few minutes was ordered 
to put it on again; and afterwards requeſted to take a bucket, 
and go with her to the well. In the interim, Waſhington arri- 
ved, and an aid de camp was diſpatched in ſearch of Lee, whom, 
to his great ſurprize, he found engaged at the well, Gueſs at 
the girl's confuſion when ſhe heard her aſſiſtant called “ His 
Excellency.” Lee, ever ready to ſee the impropriety of his 
conduct, but never willing to change it, gave the girl a crown 
- and turniag to the aid de camp, faid, © You ſee, young man, 
the advantage of « fine coat | The man of conſequence is in- 

| debted 
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AT the well-provided banquet our care ends 
and begins, 


Wu flanderers, gameſters, and drunkards, 
aſſociate with their choſen friends, they are in 
the greateſt danger. 


Wu a petition is preſented for relief, add 
no advice thereto, (it decreaſes your dole full 
half,) unleſs the neceſſitous aſk for more than 
alms! *Tis not fair to conclude, that thoſe who 
are not pecuniarly on a par with you, fall ſhort 
of it in every other qualification, 


So callous are ſome, tis no matter what they 
ſee; others, who may be brought to feel, can get 
no further: avarice is too powerful for nature. 


A NOBLE-MINDED being deſcending from the 
throne of unnatural elevation to meet his bre- 
thren on the floor of equity, would do more to 
excite an enthuſiaſm in the cauſe of Majeſty, 
than all the pageantry of birth-days, or ſhewy 


inſignificance of ſtate. ; 
THe 


debted to it for reſpect; and neither virtue, or abilities, without 
it, will make him look like a gentleman ! ! !” 
% As you treat your body, ſo your houſe, your domeſtics, 


your enemies, your friends; dreſs is a table of your contents.“ 
LAVATER's Apboriſms. 


9 
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THe nearer to truth, the worſe the epitaph 
muſt be, Alen we could be contented with the 
truth alone. | 


A CERTAIN plainneſs contained in the follow- 
ing lines have impreſſed them on my memory. 


Epitaph on an Engliſhman. 
Ci-git Jean Roſbif Ecuyer, 
Qui ſe pendit peres ſe deſennuyer. 


: Colas eſt mort de maladie, 
Tu veux que Jen pleure le ſort ; 
Que diable veux tu que en dis? 
Colas vivoit, Colas eft mort. 


Ws are ready with our money on two occa- 
fions ; when it is not wanted, or when there is 
a certainty of great intereſt of ſome 1 aceru- 
ing from the loan of it. 


* Tis a puniſhment too ſevere for the moſt 


ſtrong-nerv'd and patient of our enemies, to be 
confined 


2 © Frequent laughing has long been called a ſign of a little 
mind, whilſt the ſcarcer ſmile of harmleſs quiet has long been 
complimented as the proof of a noble heart : 'but to abſtain 
from laughing, and exciting laughter, merely not to offend, or 
to riſk giving offence, or not to debaſe the inward dignity of cha- 
* is a power unknown to many a vigorous mind.” 


LAVATER's Aphoriſms. 
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confined to the company of a long and violent 
laugher. To laugh at him is too much; to 
laugh with him is intolerable, | 


EccLESIASTES aſfi rm, „ That thoſe who 
ſerve the altar ſhould live by it.”—It appears 
unjuſt tho', that thoſe who built the altar ſhould 


make others pay for it. 


T is to contend with the authority of Cuftom ; 
'tis mortifying to comply with it. Pindar calls 
Cuſtom, the King of all Men. 


" Never pronounce your opinion to a writer 
freely reſpecting the excellence of his writings, 
without recollecting the — of Grenada * 
and his ſecretary. 


+ Wren the Engliſh meet, and part, how 
joyous they appear! How cold and indifferent 
they are whilſt in company |! yet friendſhip is 
not an exotic, it grows naturally, and thrives 
vigorouſly, in Britain, X Fee 
LISTEN 


* Vide Gil Blas. 


+ * As a man's ſalutation, ſo the total of his character: in 
nothing do we lay ourſelyes fo open, as in our manner of meet- 


ing and ſaluting.“ 
LAvATER's Apboriſms. 
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Lis Ex cautiouſly to thoſe who make ſtrong 
profeſſions of attachment on a ſlight acquaint- 
ance, or thoſe who court your ſuffrage eagerly 
on any occaſion, The Italians have a good 
watch-word : \ 


« Chi ti fa carezze più che non vuole 
4 O' cha ingannato, ò ingannar ti vnole,” 


* J/here there is no fix'd character, there 
may be found the greateſt aptitude for imitation, 
This obſervation is fully juſtified by the ſervile 
tribe of artiſts, writers, compoſers, who give 
duplicates of a duplicate, ad infinitum, No 
ſooner does a genius ariſe (ſingular and admira- 
ble) than the petty manufacturers commence 
their aukward mutilations, Peace to thy manes, 
O Sterne; but ſince thou ſuffer'd thy feelings to 
over floto on all occaſions, what a deluge of ſenti- 
ment has flow'd in on us, and carried away fel 

and nature 


+ Trost who look for nothing more than 
ſexual gratification, and provide no more for 
thoſe 


„ He who is always in want of ſomething cannot be very 
rich. *Tis a poor wight who lives by borrowing the words, de- 
cifions, mien, inventions, and notions of others. 


LAVATER's Aker ier. 


+ *“ A languid, leaden iteration reigns, 
And ever muſt, o'er thoſe whoſe joys are joys 
| Of 
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thoſe who do, ſoon weary of each other ; hence 
the frequent and mutual diſguſt of the wedded; 
- whilſt the children of ſcience, and thoſe whom 
principle attach, return with increaſed appetite 
to the feaſt of reaſon, and the flow of ſoul. 


Vicious means cannot produce virtuous con- 
ſequences. Whatever is employed to effect a 
good purpoſe, is of itſelf good. 


*T 1s a common practice to reprobate vices in 
which we have no concern, and praiſe the vir- 
tue we moſt excel in. Be aſſured, none who 
are habituated to this paltry, left-handed policy, 
(tho? you, Sir, are included in the number) 
have morality enough to cover the fins of a 


neighbour. 


As vermin fallen, the generous animal decays. 
WHATEVER 


Of ſight, ſmell, taſte:— The cuckow-ſeaſons ſing 
The ſame dull note to ſuch as nothing prize 

But what thoſe ſeaſons, from the teeming earth, 
To doating ſenſe indulge. But nobler minds, 
Which reliſh fruits unripen'd by the ſun, 

Make their days various ; various as the dyes 

On the dove's neck, which wanton in his rays. 

On minds of dove-like innocence poſſeſt, 

On lighten'd minds, that baſk in virtue's beams, 


Nothing hangs tedious.” 
Youne 
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* WHATEVER is by convention agreed upon 
as the token of diſtinction, will be ardently ſought 
after. The Roman reward for ſaving the life of 
a citizen was a few oak leaves! The perſon 
who received this corona civica wore it at public 
ſpectacles, and fat next the ſenators : when he 
entered, the audience roſe up as a mark of re- 
ſpect. 


Ir you feel any inclination, or have any oc- 
caſion, to flatter a fool, aſk for his advice: if 
you. with to put yourſelf upon a par with him, 
follow it after it is obtain'd, 


 Cveipity, brutality, and ſuperſtition, are 
prominent features in the chronicles of moſt 
civilized nations, 8 | 
| How 


, Diſtinguiſh with exactneſs (if you mean to know your- 
ſelf, and others) what is ſo often miſtaken ; the ſingular, the 
original, the extraordinary, the great, and the ſublime man. 


© The ſublime alone unites the ſingular, original, extraordi- 
nary, and great, with his own uniformity and fimplicity : the 
great, with many powers, and uniformity of ends, is deſtitute 
of that ſuperior calmneſs, and inward harmony, which ſoar 
above the atmoſphere of praiſe : the extraordinary is diſtinguiſhed 
by copiouſneſs, and a wide range of energy: the original need 
not to be very rich ; only that which he produces is unique, and 
has the excluſive ſtamp of individuality ; the fngular, as ſuch, 
as placed between originality and whim, and often makes a 
triſle the medium of fame.” LAvVATER's Apboriſms, 
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* How do or can philoſophers, or adjuſters of 
contrarities, reconcile this? Man is the only 
animal that appears to deſpiſe himſelf; yet is 
man the vaineſt and proudeſt creature on the 
earth. 


THe reſpect that is paid ſolely to wealth, is 
often placed to the account of age or talents. 


Taost who connive at an injury, may be 
eaſily induced to commit one: to the ſcaffold 
there are only few ſteps. 

Bap 


#* % No two qualities in the human mind are more eſſen- 
tially different, tho often confounded, than pride and vanity : 
the proud man entertains the higheſt opinion of himſelf; the 
vain mind only ſtrives to infuſe ſuch an opinion into the minds 
of others: the proud man thinks admiration his due; the vain 
man is ſatisfied if he can but obtain it: pride, by ftatelineſs, 
demands reſpect; vanity, by little artifices, ſolicits applauſe : 
pride, therefore, makes men diſagreeable, and vanity, ridicu- 
lous. 


Admiration is a common, unalienable privilege ; and when 
this ſenſation is once excited, cheriſhed, and approved by judg- 
ment, 'tis manifeſtly an injuſtice to the object that occaſioned 
it, not to give this admiration all the publicity we can. Thoſe 
who act becomingly are conſcious of doing ſo.” Tis certainly 
true that they are, or they have only done good by chance, 
which does not conſtitute virtue; but this conſciouſneſs ſhould 
be echoed by thoſe who are immediately benefitted by them. 
To be told that our duties have been perform'd, is part of the 
reward for having perform'd them. 


— 
* 


- 
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Bap children may make bad parents; bad pa- 
rents are ſure to make worſe children, 


* LyiNG may originate in cowardice, idle- 
neſs, malice, vanity, meanneſs, treachery, and 
equivocation from fear or cunning. 


DwaRFs, who are aſham'd of being what 


nature was not aſham'd to make them, conceit 


themſelves to have become actually taller by 


getting into ſtilts. 
FROM 


* << The additory fiction gives to a great man a larger ſhare 
of reputation than belongs to him, to enable him to ſerve ſome 


good end or purpoſe.” 
ArxBuTHAHNOT's Art of Political Lying. 


© Who', without preſſing temptation, tells a lie, will, 
without preſſing temptation, act ignobly and meanly. “ 
Again: | 
© Who, under prefling temptations to lie, adheres to truth, 
nor to the profane betrays aught of a ſacred truſt, is near the 
ſummit of wiſdom and virtue.” 
Again : 
© Between paſſion and lying there is not a finger's breadth.” 
Again ; 
« J know no friends more faithful, more inſeparable, than 


hard-heartedneſs and pride, humility and love, lies and impu- 


dence. LAVATER'S Aphoriſms. 
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From certain perſons only, and at certain 
times, can relief be ſafely preferred or required. 
Tis incredible that in a brotherhood as much 
difficulty ſhould exiſt in obtaining, as in confer- 
ring, aſſiſtance ; tho* our neceſſities make one 
common fund, 


* THE ear of a friend is the ſanctuary of evil 
reports; there alone they are ſafely conſerved. 


ComyacTs for the toleration of reciprocal 
duplicity are the monſtrous devices of falſe deli- 
cacy, or of confirmed villainy. 


ANCIENT philoſophers have been loſt in the 
immenſity of mechanical, and modern philo- 
ſophers in the omnipotence of intellectual power. 


+ Hap we a place to ſtand on, we might 


raiſe the world, cries one. Another exclaims, 


The day will arrive when mind ſhall triumph 
over matter. tr RaAN cou 


* © Admoniſh a friend; it may be he hath not done it; 2 
if he have done it, that he do it no more. Admoniſh thy 
friend; it may be he hath not ſaid it; and if he have, that he 
ſpeak it not again. Admoniſh a friend; for many times it is a 
flander ; and believe not every tale.“ Feclefiaſtic us. 


+ Archimedes. 
t Shakeſpeare ſpeaks of a man who had ſuch a conceit in 
his brain; and the late Dr. B, Franklin gives ſome weight to 
this hypothetic poſſibility. 


— 
—— — w_ 
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Rancovu triumphs over fallen merit; whilſt 
it contemplates even the fall of rancour with 


wiſhful lamentations for its converſion. 


Mock adverſity is requiſite to make us hate 
life: a beckon from proſperity will recall this 
hatred inſtantly. 


WHEN we pardon, we only renounce the 
power of puniſhing ; a power that muſt be pro- 
ved legitimate, before any merit can reſult from 
the exerciſe of it. | 


*T 1s a queſtion whether the major part of our 
ſuppoſed virtue does not ariſe from withholding 
from the exerciſe of poſitive vice. 


We ſhould go bareheaded till honour crown 
us: but we can ſhameleſsly wear a uſurped or- 
nament, rather than endure the ſhame of being 


ſuppoſed to deſerve one that is real 


Dor ARDS, like over-hunted dogs, take a 


ſcent they cannot follow. 


WHAT we were bound to do, and have done, 
indubitably, we have a right to expect ; nay, 
enforce, if 'tis withheld. —Juſt expectation is 


founded on actual performance. | 
3 | Ft w 
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Few ſecrets that can be are worth knowing : 
the grave inurns many of value. 


Our beſt companions are multis curis, and 
| without the obſtinate pride of opinion, 


UNIVERSAL knowledge is leſs preſumptive, 
and more agreeable, than particular excellence 
| of any ſort. 


b 
| 
i 
: 

; 
| 
q 
f 


l 
N LoNGANIMITY is the art of ſteering free | 
from the Scylla and Charybdis of troubleſome 1 
ſociety. | 1 


FLATTERY or intereſt has always a lullaby 
for the conſcience of grown children. 


1 5 


THrose who are lurkiſh, are open to the at- | | 
tacks of every ingenious ſcoundrel whoſe art will 
. not alarm their indolènce. 


Fg 


and critics themſelves are apparently more inte- 
reſted for their logomachy than for the cauſe of 


Lie-wisDoM is ne plus ultra of many moraliſts : | | 
truth. | 


WHAT is done under the auſpices of inclina- \ 

; tion, and a ſenſe of duty, never occupies time 
enough in the performance of it. 

7 M PRoDIGALS 


—— 


ET nad 


— 2 
* 
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ProDIGALS unite folly to imprudence, and 
injuſtice to profuſion; they are always on the 
other ſide of enough, as paupers are of-nothing. 


L1BERTINES, fools, and runaways, are joyful 


acceſlaries to their own ruin. 


 Inramy has been the doom of thoſe who 
have provided the cuckold with antlers ; it may 
therefore belong to thoſe who wear them. 


© Goop breeding often conceals the deadlieſt 
averſion, Vulgar hatred generally goes bare- 
faced ; but the dubious arrangement of features 
that wait for opportunity to fawn, or curſe, is 
the moſt to be apprehended. | 


Ne1THER quantity, or quality, determines ; 
ſo there may be enough in a little. The mind 
has a pleaſing mode of ' judging independent 
of things. 


A SMILE from affability is a beam from the 
ſun of the mind; a tear of ſympathy, a facred 
drop iſſuing from the well of life: both are 
ſweet to behold ; and *tis an enviable ſtate to be 


the object of either. 


PRECAUTION is, from its nature, precarious. 
ES | RuDENEss 
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Rupkxxss dictates; amity admoniſhes ; con- 
fidence gives its advice, in which there is always 
too much of ſelf.— Tis the nature of the dilem- 
ma, and the means of extrication, or redemp- 


tion, that wants to be explained, not the perſo- 
nal feelings of the by - ſtander. 


Wr cheeks may eaſily win, or be won; 


they are either ſignals for ſolicitation, or the 
crocodile traps for ſtray affections. 


* GRIEF certainly ſoftens the heart; and 
that is the widow's apology. 


W are both mortal and immortal when we 
are no more. 


Tis eaſter to act with integrity in poverty 
than in affluence, but it is more honourable to 


do ſo in proſperity. 


WHEN the people are good, the government 
is good for nothing. 


Know the paſt; attend to the preſent. 


. M 2 THost 


* Amongſt the Patagonians tis cuſtomary for the wives 
ef the deceaſed to black their faces for one year. 


— — — 7 — Ü— — — — —— * — 8 
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Tos who expect a repetition of events, 
and build upon their advent as upon a certainty, 
will be egregiouſly deceived in their calcu- 


lations. 


THz power of the pen is great. Ariſtopha- 
nes overwhelmed Socrates by the force of his 
ridicule. States have fallen by ink; and more 
revolutions may be expected from the ſame 
cauſe. There is not at preſent a government 
that a philoſophic citizen would contribute to 


the ſpeedy deſtruction of. 


TRUTH has always the ſupport of reaſon, 
tho” it is in ſecret ; error has often the ſupport of 
force | The armies of every monarch on the 
earth are compoſed of men who enforce robbery, 
and diſcipline citizens by that ſocial curſe—th 
ſword, . 


OpPPos1T10N to truth is oppoſition to the 
welfare of mankind : in any ſhape it appears to 
be cenſurable ; in moſt it deſerves to be puniſh'd. 


AFFECTED bluntneſs, obſolete words pom- 
pouſly deliver'd, auſtere looks, flovenly dreſs, 


and contempt of cuſtomary forms, bring many 


half-bred ſcholars into notice—with the vulgar, 


WHAT 
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WHAT a ſecurity, what a ſerenity, there is 
in the boſom of the upright man! He is above 
ſurprize ; a ſtranger to fear, When the me- 
moir was offer'd to Caius Cæſar Caligula relative 
to his own ſecurity, he would not receive it. 
&« T have nothing to render me odious, and have 
no ears for informers.” 


Ne1THER deſpiſe yourſelf for being poor or 
ignorant; tho', left the world ſhould deſpiſe you 
for being ſo, ſeize the firſt opportunity of becom- | 
ing wiſe, and the beſt mode of becoming rich. | 


A rFooL's enmity is leſs fatal than his friend- 
ſhip ; they are both to be apprehended : by kind- 
neſs, or inadvertence, they are both occaſioned, 


_ ConTranicTION frequently rivets a par- 
tiality that the weight of a hair would weigh 
down. | 


* LET your company either pleaſe, inſtruct, 
or tranſport, if you would have it ſought for. 


In morality all citizens may be equal. Xeno- 
crates was a man of ſuch truth and fidelity, that the 
M 3 Athenians 


Who of mans race is immortal? He that fixes moments, 
and gives perennity to tranſitory things. 


LAVATER's Apboriſms, 
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Athenians gave him this privilege, that his evi- 
dence ſhould be lawful without ſwearing. 


THERE is a trite error which youth always 
falls into; they ſuppoſe that Reaſon preſides over 
the tranſactions of the world: their diſappoint- 
ment ſtrongly induces them to believe that it 
ought. 


TE niggard, tho' he has drank to exceſs, 
will not direct the thirſty to the ſame ſtream. 


Nxvxx judge of the preacher's piety by his 
profeſſional zeal; the ſemblance of righteouſneſs 
may be put on as mechanically as a ſurplice. 


Ir the mazes of the heart are inſcrutable even 
to its poſſeſſor, is it fo aſtoniſhing that we fre- 
quently form falſe opinions of others? 


Coxcomss may be very acceptable viſitors to 
thoſe who are fond of ſeeing new cloaths, hear- 
ing the jeſts of the laſt century, the ſlander of 


the day, and egotiſtical narrations, 


ABSTRACT ideas are moſt beneficial to the 


_ claſſes of ſociety who live by them. 


Mixr 
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| Mixr company, and mixt wine, are both 
voidable, and unavoidable. 


ANARCHY is the ſeaſon of toleration for every 
baſe paſſion. 


GENERAL courtſhips, like general invita- 
tions, invite many, without feaſting any. 


PozrTs, fiddlers, and beggars, are always dull 
in dull weather, 


* Do not childiſhly lament over your wants 
and deſires; deviſe adequate means to obtain and 
gratify them, 


Tunuvrrvous are the rejoicings of igno- 
rance and villainy ; that of cowardice is brutal: 


the triumphs of virtue and wiſdom are peaceful, 
but of a long duration, 
M4 - FREQUENT 


c Diſtinguiſh with exactneſs in thyſelf and others, between 
wiſhes and will, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. Who has many witkes, 
has generally but little will. Who has energy of will, has 
few diverging wiſhes. Whoſe will is bent with energy on one, 
muſt renounce the wiſhes for many things. Who cannot de 
this, is not ſtored with the majeſty of human nature. The 
energy of choice, the uniſon of various powers for one, is only 
will, born under the agonies of ſelf-denial, and renounced 
9; LAVATER's Apboriſms. 
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FREQUENT violations of right frequently ap- 
prize citizens of their rights. 


Wren: the excellence of your fare invites, 
think lightly of your own conſequence, what- 
ever opinion you may entertain of the under- 


ſtandings of your gueſts. 


Tno' thrones are rear'd on the ignorance of 
mankind, they may be fill'd by virtuous kings. 


Io NORANcE often exclaims, and declaims ; 
it ſeldom reclaims. 


IF a jeſter will jeſt even with his own repu- 
tation, he 1s in a fair way to become a very 
dangerous member of the ſocial community, 


To anticipate felicity, is as infallible a proof 
of unadulterated affeQion, as ante-dating miſery 
is of deſpondence. 


* »Tis not every head that will fit a crown, 


thoꝰ every upſtart thinks himſelf fit to wear one. 
The 


* While Franklin reſided in France, he had numerous appli- 
cations made to him by projectors of every kind, and of every 
country : amongſt the reſt, there was one who offered himſelf 

| | te 
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The Arabians have ſaid, that the greater the 
head is, the more it is expoſed to danger. 


ERRoR's long dominion is almoſt ſufficient to 
make us doubt the power of Truth. 


Wirs ſeldom are proſperous ; and proſperity 
has brought many a man to the end of his wits. 


Is there not a price too great to be paid 
for any thing woman or man have to beſtow? 


WHEN Jews poſſeſs the learning of Scotch- 
men, and the firmneſs of Engliſhmen, they will 
be an overmatch for the reſt of the world.. 


M6. Way 


to be King. He introduced his propoſal to the Doctor by letter, 


ſtating firſt, that, as the Americans had diſmiſſed, or ſent away, 


their king, that they would want another. Secondly, that 
himſelf was a Norman. Thirdly, that he was of a more an- 
cient, family than the Dukes of Normandy, and of a more 
honourable deſcent, his line having never been baſtardized. 
Fourthly, that there was already a precedent in England, of 
kings coming out of Normandy. And on theſe grounds he reſted 
his offer, enjoining, that the miniſter would forward it to Ame- 
rica: but as the Doctor neither did this, or yet ſent him an an- 


ſwer, the projector wrote a ſecond letter, in which he did not, 


it is true, threaten to go over, and conquer America, but only, 
with great dignity, propoſed, that, if his offer was not accepted, 
an acknowledgment of about 30,0001, might be made to him 
for his generoſity ! | !?: 


— DG — 
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War ſhould we look lightly, or ſuſpiciouſly, 
on thoſe ſervices that are voluntarily tender'd? 


© Is it impoſſible for one brother to act uprightly, 
or diſintereſtedly, towards another? 


* WE are amiable, we are happy, as long as 
we are enthuſiaſts in the cauſe of love or philan- 


thropy. 


Tux ſuperfluities of life are the moſt — 
fluous things in it. 


NEGLECT of merit ſhou'd neither abaſh its 
ſpirit, or ſuſpend its efforts, for it cannot diminiſh 
its value. . 


Envy, indulgence, and admiration, ſeparately, 
or collectively, have ſtinted the growth of many 
early plants of promiſe. 


+ INSTANTLY that the mind becomes inact- 
ive, or that the eyes wander indeterminately, evil 
thoughts obtrude, 


MvuLTiPLIED and complex laws, what are 
they leſs than enregiſtered proofs of a vicious 
community, 

* La ſenſibilitẽ fait tout notre genie. 


+ © The gazer in the ſtreets wants a plan for his head, and 
an object for his heart,” LAvATER's Apboriſms: 


5 
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community, or an ignorant, oppreſſive legiſla- 
tion ? Even theſe evils may be decreaſed by 
equity—Equity, the modern cenſor of Juſtice! 


. IT behoves the great to be vigilant and cir- 

cumſpect; not one, even of their moſt inſignifi- 
cant actions, can paſs unobſery'd, or terminate 
in neutrality, | 


Women ſeldom hear tales of youthful diſtreſs, 
or plauſible villainy, ina beautiful ſhape, without 
pitying ;* or pity, without loving; or love, 
without adoring. Lord Corke ſays, Great 
endowments of the mind are apt to charm us 
into compaſſion, where, perhaps, we. ought to 
ſhew abhorrence, or, at leaſt, contempt. We 
forget the villain ; we adore the man: but, in 
truth, no abilities can make amends for treachery ; 
nor can the beſt head atone for a bad heart.” 
Tux richeſt flower may be placed too near 
the noſe, or continued there too long : there is a 
diſtance, as well as a time, for all things. 


TRE credit is always on the ſide of the debtor, 
and the diſcredit frequently on the fide of the 
creditor, 

M 6. Baan 


„ Things do not plague mankind; 'tis the opinions and 
prejudices that are entertained of them,” Eric rzrys. 
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* DENTAL is the laconifm of ond as 
conſent is of prodigality. 


*T1s fruitleſs to chide if you ſmile, or threat- 
en, if you do not enforce: children will diſcover 
and take advantage of this OY ſo obvious 
and reſiſtible is it. 


PEDAN Ts are more eaſily to be endur'd than 
triflers: their errors are at leaſt tinctur'd err 


learning. 


+ Tux SEM injury is a great favour from 
a tyrant ; their greateſt kindneſs is only abſti- 
nence from cruelty, 


DeepraAviTY is at its higheſt, when the fre- 
quency of proſtitution has obliterated all ſenſe of 
ſhame, and the riches it has accumulated enables 
it to treat virtue with indignity. | 


InTEREST ſhould go hand in hand with duty; 
but they are as ſeldom to be found together as 


law and juſtice, | THE 


* Fr hat einen beutel mit geld, ſo groſz evie ein affen- 
+ ſchwanz. i. e. He is as well provided with money as a monkey 


is with tale. 

+ © A tyrant may la but he cannot prevent us from 
deſpiſing and bating him: from ſpeaking of his cruelty, and 
traverſing his projects.“ Erierzrus. 
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* FT BE meritorious are all brethren ; and com- 
paſſion allies us to thoſe who are deſtitute. 


| In certain caſes tis as criminal to withhold as 
to purloin. N 
BRIBE rogues with millions, *twill not ſtop 


their detraction; give ſycophants your ſhi 
they will crave your ſkin. 'Þ 


＋ Ir you have an averſion to the water, and 
muſt ſwim, ſwim with the tide, or you will be 
exhauſted, 


Tus flatterer's practices do not diſgrace or 
deftroy himſelf alone. 8 


Ir has been ſaid, that making property the 
ſtandard of ſuffrage is an unjuſt way of meaſur- 


= 


e The poor man who envies not the rich, who pities his 
companions of poverty, and can ſpare ſomething for him that is 
ſill poorer, is, in the realms of humanity, a king of kings.” 

LAvAaTER's Aptorims. 


+ No advantage js ſo complete, but 'tis attended with ſome 
diſadvantage. French Proverb, 


r Der kaittel liegt allemal beynt hunde. 
f German Proverb, 
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ing the value of citizenſhip ; tis, atleaſt, a ri- 
diculous one : money and man have no affinity. - 


Tax away the citizen's pride in being rigid- 
ly virtuous, and how little conſolation there is 
under the curb that ſo ſeverely galls him! 


* Grve cauſe for jealouſy, (no matter if it be 

real or fictitious,) and *twill revive what dor- 
mant paſhon there is remaining, whether in 
a lover or a truant huſband, By the bye, this 
experiment is a dangerous one. If the heart is 
valuable that you wiſh to recover, 'tis worth 
ſome riſk. 


SATIETY, diſguſt, or thwarted expeQations, 
make many apathiſts and miſanthropes. 


Tx ſuperficial affect to deſpiſe what they do 
not immediately comprehend; the inquiſitive are 
delighted with it. 


Ix popular commotions, the great mind ſeems 
in its proper ſphere. A trifle calms or inflames: 
judiciouſly to propoſe, or contradict, requires 
wiſdom, and a noble contempt of perſonal dan- 
ger: the whole ſoul muſt be engag'd. 

IMMORTAL 


* e diſpel the ſlumbers of hatred and of 
love.“ LAvATER's Apboriſins. 
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IMMORTAL be the memory of the French 
preſident Mounier | He declar'd, in the hour of 
extreme peril, © that *twas unlawful to tear 
people in pieces for wearing cockades of a wrong 
colour,” Such are the diſpoſitions calculated to 
check the ferocity of civil tumult, and, by 
drawing the mind from inſignificant diſtinctions, 
(that have too often cauſed the ſpoliation of hu- 
man blood, ) direct it to its proper object re- 
form without animoſity, 


 PropiTY is tenable; fame is not: the former 

depends on ourſelves alone; the latter excluſive- | 
ly on others. In many caſes I ſhou'd no more | 
ſubmit to be told what deſerv'd to be call'd pro- | 
bity, than for what I merited to become famous, 


SCHOLARS are frequently to be met with, 
who are ignorant of nothing—ſaving their own 
ignorance. 


TimipiTY is no more natural to woman 
than courage is to man. It has been too long 
the illiberal practice of the world to ſaddle the 
ſex with the faults of their education. 


How can abſtinence be a virtue, unleſs enjoy- 


ment is a vice? It may be practiſed out of poli- 
cy 3 | 


| 
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cy ; then our return to pleaſure has more pi- 
qUancy. | 1 
* ApveReITY and proſperity are often ſup- 


pos'd, but falſly, to include wretchedneſs and 
felicity. 


+ SILENCE has occaſionally the ſemblance 
and effect of authority; never of virtue; tho' 
Zeno preferr'd it to all the others. 


ADVICE is ſure to be reliſh'd, if you can con- 
trive to echo the ſentiments of thoſe who ſeek it. 


*T xs not becauſe we depreciate that we do not 
covet; or blame, that we do not wiſh to praiſe, 
A thouſand mean motives hang over the balance 
at the hour of valuation. 


THe inſtant our ſucceſſor is fix d, we look 
upon him with ſecret, in- felt deteſtation. 


OF 


g Deſunt inopiz multa, avaritiæ omnia.“ 
SENECA. 


1 * He knows not how to ſpeak who cannot be ſilent; ſtill 
leſs how to act with vigour and deciſion. Who haſtens to 2 


end is filent ; loudneſs is impotence.” 
LAVATER's e 
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* Or external devotion, and ſpeculative know- 
ledge, there is ſtill plenty in the world; but 
they produce very little practical wiſdom or 


piety. 


THross will not be bankrupts within a cen- 
tury who trade with the vices or follies of their 


cotemporaries. 


LAvon as loud as you pleaſe at your compa- 
nion's wit: do not even ſmile at his folly. 


Tas envious had rather take an aſp to their 
boſom than admit the deſerving to their friend- 


ſhip, 


No creature reſembles a harlot ſo much as 


a hypocrite by profeſſion ; he ſmiles on all he 
meets, and proſtitutes his integrity for profit. 


THz trite expreſſion runs thus: He is no- 
body's enemy but his own.“ Is it not poſſible to 
add, If he is any body's enemy, he muſt be 
his own; and if he is his awn enemy, the ſame 
muſt he be to all others ? | 

ERRoRs, 


e Formerly, Sir,“ ſaid a bookſeller, „“ very comforta- 
able livelihoods were to be picked up by the ſale of bibles and 
teſtaments ; now thoſe ſacred volumes are but ſeldom call'd 
for! 11 : 


— — 
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ErRoRs, like girls of a certain deſcription, 
are not only expenſive in the outſet, but ruin us 
by their maintenance. 


RESTRAINT and indulgence have, in ſome 
_ ſimilar effects. 


CoguETTEs frequently loſe al their admirers. 
Is it ſurpriſing? Which of them e can be aſſur'd 
of their ſincerity ? 


HEARTS that are eaſily won, are eaſily deſert- 
ed: difficulty of obtaining ſeems to enhance their 
value: yet the gueſt may be, to the utmoſt, as 
deſerving of our eſteem, as the one who, from 
affected coyneſs, requires much ſolicitation, 


* Twixr the diſagreeing huſband and wife, 
thaſe who attempt to interfere, muſt be, at leaſt, 
able to cope with them both. 

 TrosE 


* Madame Mara received at Berlin marks of Rayal favour. 
Frederick often converſed with her at his concerts, and ſeveral 
times accompanied her finging with his German flute. At one 
of theſe concerts the entertainment was obſtructed by the abſence 
of Madame. Her abſence was occaſioned by the corporeal caſti- 
gation ſhe had received from her huſband. The king, as ſtrong 
a diſciplinarian in his concert-room as in the field, no ſooner 
heard of this, than he decreed a retribution in kind; and ob- 
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Tuosk who are alive to the calls of honour, 
hold their lives on an ideal tenure. 


Policy is ſometimes a ſubtle refinement); 
at other times an ornamented cheat. 


WHAT is diſlik'd, or deſpis'd, what is beyond 
our purſe, or has been loſt by our imprudence, is 
too frequently painted in odious colours. 


ComPLIMENTS fill up the hiatus, when intel- 
le, ſincerity, or affection, are mute. | 


SUCH adulation as we pay is afterwards uſu- 
riouſly exacted. | 


* SEEK for no man's invitation; qualiſy your- 
ſelf to ſit at any man's table; and always prefer 
| that 


dered him to a drill ſome diſtance from Potzdam, where he 
ſhould beat a drum for three years. When he had been ſome 
time at this new muſical employ, his wife, unuſually ſucceſsful 
in her finging, drew from the king more than ordinary marks of 
applauſe. Thinking this a favourable hour, ſhe threw berſelf 
at the monarch's feet, and ſupplicated for her huſband's return. 
"Twas, after fome ludicrous remarks, granted: But the king 
ſaid, if ever the was beaten again, *twou'd be in vain to look to 
him for redreſs. 


„ He who chooſes to oonſi der the ambiguous action of an 
enemy in its faireſt light, has ſome acquaintance with the heart 
of man, and is a friend to virtue. LAvATER's Apboriſms. 
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that of your adverſary or enemy: your gene- 
rous attendance on his hoſpitality may convert 


him, 


* THosE who have exalted ſentiments, thoſe 
who are animated with the ſpirit of philanthropy, 
will divide your anguiſh rather than your joy. 


No mother's child has more felicity than he can 
find heart-room for; but the chalice of affliction 


often overflows. 


+ InconvenieNncits of all deſcriptions are 
tolerated with more temper out of doors than 
within; tho“ with leſs patience abroad than in 
our own country, 


Ir 


A young prince, on a hunting party, ſaid to his preceptor, 
« *tis cold; give me my mantle.” The gentleman replied, 
« My lord, your highneſs ought to know, that great princes, 
ſpeaking of their perſons, always expreſs themſelves in the plu- 
ral. number ; you ſhould therefore have ſaid, give us our. man- 
tle.” The prince did not fail afterwards to obſerve this leſſon, 
exactly; and one day ſaid to his preceptor, Our teeth ach.” 
% Mine, I am ſure,” replied he, with a ſmile, * do not ach 
« in the leaſt, my lord.” Then,” anſwered the prince, a lit- 
tle chagrined at the remark, ** 1 plainly ſee, that the mantle 
muſt be ours, but the tooth-ach muſt be mine alone.” 


+ ©* Him who inceſſantly laughs in the ſtreets, you may 
conſtantly hear grumbling in his cloſet.” 
LAYATER's Aphoriſms. 
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Ir monarchs take all power from the people, 
the more they take the leſs they poſleſs. 


THE inſolence of ſudden proſperity is moſt 
aſflicting to thoſe who have beheld the change 
without being included in it. | 


To aſſume with propriety the auguſt office of 
an hiſtorian, beſides ſuch qualities as in them- 
ſelves would be well worth a record, requires 
co-exiſtence with the facts deſcrib'd. 


EvASIONS are the feints of villains or cow- 
ards, 


No correſpondent ever did, or can, write as 
he wou'd ſpeak. The preſence of a ſecond per- 
ſon deranges the formality of previous arrange- 
ments, and gives a different turn to thought. 


MoDEeRATION in maintaining our pretenſions, 
or ſentiments, is as ſtrong an earneſt of good 
ſenſe, as renunciation of error is of manlineſs, or 
forbearance of magnanimity. 


THrost Sectarians who contend for a freedom 
of will, are neſcious how much more capricious 
and arbitrary it wou'd make the leaſt wilful of us 
appear, 

To 
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* To conquer trifles is an irkſome, not an 


impoſſible, taſk to a lofty mind: the difficulty 


muſt be equal to its faculties ; when tis ſuperior, 


the trifle neglected ſubdues the greateſt. 


WHEN a king appears in his peaceful territo- 
ries guarded, either the laws or his pron are 


not overmuch regarded, K 
T 


* TUPROMPTU BY BIs ROT ATTERBURY, 


The words of the wiſe man, thus preach'd to us all, 
Deſpiſe not the worth of thoſe things that are ſmall. 


The quill of a gooſe is a very flight thing, 
Yet it feathers the arrow that flies from the ſtring, 
Makes the bird it belongs to ſoar high in it's flight, 
And the hack it has oil'd, againft dinner go right 
It brightens the floor, when turn'd to a broom z 
And bruſhes down cobwebs at top of a room: 
Its plumage by art into figures is wrought, 
As ſoft as the hand, and as quick as the thought ! 
It warms in a muff, and it cools in a ſcreen ; 
It is good to be felt, and as good to be feen. + 
When wantonly waving, it makes a fine ſhow 
On the creſt of the warrior, or hat of the beau. 
The quill of the gooſe (I ſhall never have done, 
If thro” all its perfections and praiſes I run) 
Makes the harpfichord vocal, which elſe wou'd be mute, 
And enlivens the ſounds, the ſweet ſounds of the flute; 
Records what is written in verſe or in profe, 
By Ramſay or Cambray, by Bayle or Deſpreaux: 
Therefore well did the wiſe man thus preach to us all, 
Deſpiſe not the worth of thoſe things that are ſmall. 
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Ar the feaſt of the Great Biram, the Grand 


Signior, with his grandees, go to the moſque of 


Sultan Ahmed. On his appearance a deep filence 
is obſery'd. The janifaries line the ſtreets ; they 
ftand with their hands acroſs, and bow as the 
Grand Signior and his Viziers paſs : they return 
the ſalute. I aſk'd a captain of the janiſaries 
why they had no arms? © Arms,” ſaid he, 
« you infidel! they are for our enemies: we 
govern our ſubjects with the law.“ 


OsxD1ENCE does not always include approval 
or attachment. 


CnasTITY cannot, in all cafes, be reckon'd 
a part of female duty, tho” a breach of it ſome- 
times may. 


How many cenſors had the Romans for the 
whole city ? How many have European cities in 
every ſtreet? And for the ftate of ethics, do 
we exceed or fall ſhort of the Romans in moral 
perfection ? 


GREAT men are allow'd, by an over-ftretchd 
licence, to ſay any thing; but thoſe who take 
advantage of the indulgence, fay nothing. 

4 | 
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Tx dilatory muſt wait till a bridge is built 


before they can paſs the river : thoſe who are ex- 
peditious, like J ulius, will ſwim acroſs the 


ſtream. 


THrose who are fully appriz'd that they ſa- 
crifice the rights of mankind to the maintenance 
of their ſplendor, deſerve more than the cer 


of thoſe they injure. 


UNDER the pretended ſanction of the Divinity, 
the moſt ſolemn farces, and cruel tragedies, have 
been perform'd. The actors call themſelves his 
ſervants; and the words they uſe, they affect to 


have receiv'd from heaven. 


* SELECT a lofty object for your abuſe, if tis 
your fix'd intent to ingratiate yourſelf with the 
vulgar: they know not how to complete their 
wiſhes, and are glad of any deputy to level inge- 
nuity with ignorance, and poliſh'd manners with 
brutality. 


WHEN woman is inveſted with all that juſtly 


belongs to her, then ſhall we ſee how far con- 
ſtancy 

* „e There is always ſomething great in that man againſt 
whom the world exclaims, at whom every one throws a ſtone, 


and on whoſe character all attempt to fix a thouſand crimes with- 
out being able to prove one.” Vide Zimmerman on Solitude. 
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ſtancy to a hated or cruel object is conſiſtent 
with free agency. 


* A LEGISLATIVE adept will cauſe ſhame 
and pride to ſuperſede gibbets and criminal ſta- 
tutes. 


War danger is there in avowing that 
virtue is no more than a code of laws for the ac- 
commodation of ſociety? Is there any thing 
more dear to us than our comfort ? Is there 
a ſingle being (fo inimical to himſelf) who will 
not make this comfort ſecure where he can, or 
cannot from his own neceſſities ſee what his 
neighbour requires ? 


THosE who are reſtleſs under obligations, 
are either very flow themſelves to oblige, very 
proud, or they have accepted favours from ne- 
ceſſity. 


KEEP all diſappointments to yourſelf; truſt 
him who has deceived you no oftener than you 
N | can 

c In the death of a man there is no remedy : neither was 


there any man ever known to have returned from the grave.” 
The Wiſdom of Solomon. 


+ Speaking of the laws, Sophocles, in his Ædipus Tyran- 
nus, aſſerts, that they were not the invention of men, but that 
they deſcended from heaven; that they were the daughters of 
Jove, and by nature were exempt from the ravages of time, 
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can help: tho” he has been in the habits of ſtrict- 
eſt intimacy; nay, tho' he was lodged in the 
- fame womb with you, or is a ſworn brother &, 
keep ſteady to the determination; but do not let 
him ſee the cauſe: thoſe who repeatedly offend 


this way, are paſt amendment : find employ for 


ſuch where there is no truſt. 


T u beſt of thoſe profeſſional hypocrites, call'd 

courtiers, have moſt of the verſitale ingenium; 
this recommends them to the notice of their ſu- 
periors ; and the habit of bearing deſpotiſm grace- 
fully continues them in favour. 


SINCERITY is indicative of an exalted mind; 


it has a peculiar tone; once heard, it cannot be 


forgotten : it throws the challenge to imitation ; 
ſo the mind cannot ſuffer by the miſ-judgment of 


the car. 
A HAIR 


The Sclavonian ritual contains a particular benediction for 
the ſolemn union of two male or two female friends in the 
preſence of the congregation. The male friends thus united are 
called Pobratimi; and the females, Poſeſtireme ; which means half 
brothers, and half ſiſters Friendſhips between thoſe of differ- 
ent ſexes are not at this day bound with ſo much ſolemnity. 
From theſe conſecrated unions among the Morlacchi, and other 
nations of the ſame origin, it ſhould ſeem that the ſroorn brothers 
aroſe ; a denomination frequent enough among our common 
people, and in many parts of Europe. The ſole creed of this 
brotherhood is reciprocal ſervice and advantage. 

Travels into Dalmatia by the Abbe Fortis. 


* 
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* A HAIR may often divide wit and folly, vice 
and virtue, wiſdom and * induſtry and 
idleneſs. 


THe greateſt courtezan in the city, is the 
individual againſt whom every baſe paſſion is 
directed: She is abuſed, envied, cheated, con- 
temned, lov'd, and luſted after. 


OLD favours, tho' previouſly liquidated, are, 
by the niggardly, always reviv'd when their ſo- 
licitations are rejected: with them no reaſon can 
juſtify refuſal. 


Honovuss, as rewards, ſhou'd never be per- 
manent or hereditary : why wealth ſhou'd be 
deſcendible I know not. 

N 2 AMONGST 


* Cardinal Richelieu, notwithſtanding his wit, was ſubject 
to violent fits of inſanity, during which he ſometimes imagined | 
himſelf a horſe, and pranced along round a billiard table, ftrik- 
ing his heels againſt his ſervants, then neighing and making 


* dreadful noiſe for the ſpace of an hour. When his fit had 


ſubſided, his domeſtics put him to bed, where he was well co- 
vered with cloaths, and ſlept, and perſpired haſtily : on waking, 
he never remembered one circumſtance that had paſſed. 


6 'The eaſt and weſt, 
Upon the globe, a mathematic point 
Only divides: thus happineſs and miſery, - 


And all extremes, are ftill contiguous.” 
Denbam's S hy. 
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AMONGST the nobility we often ſee avarice 
| ſubordinate to oſtentation: it generally is para- 
mount to all other paſſions. 


* DEATH itſelf is leſs terrible to ſome than 
the preparation for it. When Paul Scarron's 
bed was ſurrounded by weeping attendants, 
« Ah,” ſaid the wit, amy good friends, you'll 
never cry for me ſo much as I have made 


you laugh.“ | CAREFULLY 

Rabelais, juſt before his death, ordered a domino to be put 
on him: „ Then,” ſaid he, „ I ſhall be ſafe ; far the ſcrip- 
ture affirms, Beati qui in domino moriuntur.” 


£ The Marquis de Villette, with whom Voltaire reſided 
in Paris, when he perceived his viſitor's death approaching, ſent 
for Monfieur Bonnet, cure of St. Sulpice, to perſuade him, if 
poſſible, to comply with the uſual cuſtoms of their religion, in 
order that the proper honours might be paid to his remains. 
The cure began by queſtioning Voltaire if he believed in the 
divinity of Chriſt, but was haſtily ſtopped by the wit's ſaying, 
% Ah, Monſieur le Cure, if I paſs that article to you, you will 
demand, if I do not alſo believe in the Holy Ghoſt, and ſo on, 
till you finiſh by the bull Unigenitus.“ 
4 The cure departed ; but, in a few hours after, a . change 
appearing, he came a ſecond time, and began with putting his 
hand on the dying man's head as he lay in bed ; upon which 
Voltaire raiſed his own hand to the curate's head, and puſhed 
him away, ſaying, © I came into the world without a Bonnet, 
and will go out without one; therefore let me die in peace.” 
He turned his back, and died without ſpeaking ! zoth of May.” 


The Morlacchi put ſugar in the mouths of thoſe who are 
departing, that they may paſs into the next world with leſs bit- 
terneſs. 


vs 
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CaREFULLY diſtinguiſh *twixt the player 

and the part which he plays: he is forc'd to aſ- 

ſume a character; however deſpicable or amiable 

that may be, do not blend it with his unaſſum d 
character, 


SYMPATHY makes a copartnerſhip with ſor- 
row, and adminiſters conſolation with exquiſite 
delicacy : its compenſation is in the mind! 


To know a man thoroughly, is to know him 
perpetually. Turn your eyes for an inſtant to 
the right, or left, and not leſs than a hundred 
determining principles will have eſcap'd. Lava- 
ter inſiſts that we ſhou'd not fay we know ano- 
ther entirely, till we have divided an inheritance 
with him. 


Tur moſt ſucceſsful juggler keeps his ſpec- 
tators the moſt in the dark. 


We ſeem ourſelves to be the 3 perſons 
to raiſe the barriers betwixt moderation and ex- 
ceſs in all ſenſual gratifications. We can mea- 


| ſure our draught to our thirſt, and which of us 


will drink to a ſurfeit becauſe the Thames i is ac- 


ceſſible? 


N 3 WHAT 
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War you have been is immaterial ; what 
you may be is now inſcrutable; what you 
are—aye, that is the point for conſideration ! 
And how ſhall we make out the valuation? 
Oh, it muſt be a ſordid wretch, who will not, 
in this fluctuating ſcene, ſuffer a retroſpe& of 
what is paſt to prevail a little at the preſent. 


* ANGER Continued terminates in revenge z 
and, by calling up the anger of the oppoſite 
party, converts a temporary diſagreement into an 
everlaſting hatred, Hear the greac philanthro- 
piſt: © Know that the great art to love your 
enemy, conſiſts in never loſing ſight of man in 
him: humanity has power over all that is hu- 
man: the moſt inhuman man ſtil] remains man, 
and never can throw off all taſte for what be- 
comes a man :—But you muſt learn to wait.” 


IxsoLENCE is always contemptible : without 
authority 'tis dangerous; with it, cruel: how 
is it to be apologized for, without committing 
an act of freſh infolence ? | 


THE acme of philoſophy is to behave con- 
ſiſtently on extraordinary occaſions, 


WHEN 


, The wrath that, on conviction, ſubſides into mildneſs, 
is the wrath of a generous mind.” LAVATEI'S Aphoriſms. 
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WHEN our faults do not keep pace with our 
abilities, then we ſtand ſingularly eminent. 


* EXAMINE what mental information has 
been gain'd, before you enter a ſecond time the 
ſame company of males. Get into the ſociety 
of the other ſex at any rate; if you are not in- 
| ſtructed, 'tis your own fault if you are not 


pleas'd. 


Wuzx we conceit that we are acting the 
hero, we are frequently playing the brute, 


Few are to be found who do not amuſe them- 
ſelves with a toy of ſome kind in every ſtage of 
their lives, 


Gxxar qualities as naturally beſpeak the par- 
tiality of the ingenious, as beauty does the ado- 
ration of the ſenſual, 


Dux ſouls are content to admire ; great ſouls 
are ſedulous to rival or excel. 


THost who are not corrupted, are corrupti- 
ble, if they are mercenary. 
N 4 WomMEN 
* Stratonicus, an excellent muſician, left a houſe where he 
had been well entertain'd, becauſe he found every fool and 
rogue were there made welcome. 


* 
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Won never need be taught how to indulge 
their inclination, the liberty of doing is all they 
require. | 


ARMIES often expoſe themſelves for an opi- 
nion:—they will fight for fame; through fear, 
or neceflity; for a commander, or for money. 
When do they engage for juſtice? 


* To-MORROW is a new day: To-morrow 
I ſhall be a new man. 


| Tux atheiſt's only hope ceaſes where the 
Chriſtian's ſtrongeſt hope begins: He leaves life 


without being reduced to the neceſſity of repen- 


tance, for he thinks his race is run: The latter 
takes the laſt opportunity of preparing himſelf 
for a ſtate where every thing worth enjoying is 
to be placed before him. 


T is cruel to conceal love, tho? ſometimes it 
augments by it. Nothing encourages love like 
brooding over it. 

WoMEN 


- '# «© There was a Grecian proverb, © To-morrow is a new 
day It aroſe from Archias, the tyrant of Thebes, who, the 
night- before Pelopidas put his plot into execution for killing 
him, in order to reſtore his country to liberty, had an account 
of the whole conſpiracy delivered to him at ſupper ; but he de · 
ferred the opening of it, ſaying, © To-morrow is a new day.” 
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* WoMEN who have holy men continually 
at their elbow, frequently, in their fits of devo- 
tion, allow them to approach nearer. 


Tux ſituation of the prieſthood in an age 
of free diſcuſſion is critical : if the citizens will 
become prieſts, prieſts muſt become citizens. 


SERVANTS ſometimes profit by the vices of 
their employers, and ſometimes are ruin'd by 
them, 


+NE1THER accept an opinion, or except againſt 
it, merely on the ſcore of its novelty : all that is 
new is not true, but much that is old is falſe: 


PRIDE lives at its own expence, it cannot be 


denied: *tis alſo very expenſive to all its aſſoci- 
ates; no man keeps company with the proud 
without paying dearly for it, 


TRE ftrongeſt wiſh a miſer has to accumulate 
is always the laſt. 
Ns Ir 


, The more honeſty a man has, the leſs he affects the air 
of a ſaint : the affectation of ſanRity is a blotch on the face of 
piety. LavaTER's Aphboriſms. 


+ © All is not, cannot, be new; but all ought to be true, 
uſeful, important,” N LAVAT ZI. 


7 
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* I the ſeverity of their caſtigation was taken 
into account, *twou'd not be extraordinary if 
a ſuperficial obſerver ſhou'd miſtake virtues for 


vices, levities for crimes, 


*T 1s in the extremes of condition that the ex- 


tremes of licentiouſneſs are to be found : the 
great art of the politician appears to be bringing 
mankind nearly on a level with regard to pecuni- 


ary circumſtances, i 


+ A LUCKY thought, or look, has made many 
a fortune. 


Won are more open in their flatteries than 
in their injuries. 


THRICE 


% 


# The Stoics eſteem'd all fins equal. 


+ Notwithſtanding that 'tis very improbable that St. Peter 
ever officiated as biſhop of Rome, yet twas commonly be- 
lieved that the identical chair uſed by him in his ſacerdotal 
character was in the poſſeſſion of the Romans, and the 18th 
of January was always ſet apart as the feſtival of the ſaid 
chair. In 1662, whilſt it was cleaning, in order to be placed 
in ſome conſpicuous part of the Vatican, the twelve labours 
of Hercules were diſcovered engraved on it: this would have 
certainly diminiſhed its value, but Lucheſini explained the 
labours of the Grecian hero into a myſtical repreſentation 
of the future exploits of the Popes, and Clement X. rewarded 
the writer's ingenuity! ! ! 
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THRICE happy is the creature who has rea- 
ſon to thank his parents for his birth; much 
happier are thoſe who, by the energy of their 
own endeavours, have rais'd themſelves ſuperior 
to adventitious circumftances, and have obtained 
the eſteem of their co-citizens. 


AFTER we have weigh'd ourſelves with ſcru- 
pulous caution, *tis probable that we attain fome- 
thing valuable. 


THeRE appears to be three chances in ſhew- 
ing civility to a rival, or competitor. It may 
abate, or prevent, animoſity; it may put him 
off his guard, by the unexpected appearance of 
ſecurity; and, by ſuch complaiſance, a party 
before indifferent, prejudiced, or partial, may be 
brought over to your intereſt. 


* On paper there are many philanthropiſts, 
yet there is very little active benevolence to be 
found; therefore *tis to be fear*d that their words 
and actions, capacity and intentions, are not per- 
tingent. 


N 6 | Many 


, The moral enthufiaſt, who, in the maze of this refine. 
ment, loſes, or deſpiſes, the plain paths of honeſty and duty, 
is on the brink of error,” LavaTER's Afberiſms. 
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Maxx contingencies, beſides the excellence 
of the verſe, muſt. concur in order to procure 
for the poet either wealth or reputation. 

- AUTHORITY may exiſt without power; that 
is the awful moment of political revolution. 


- STRANGE deſigns lurk under a gift “ Give 
the horſe to his holineſs,” ſaid the cardinal : “I 
cannot ſerve you.” 


- OrTEN does it happen that we ſtarve our beſt 
friends to pamper eur greateſt oppreſſors. | 


| MrysT1c1$M is the grand arcanum of duplicity, 
as obſcurity is of ſuperſtition. 


WailsT we are in a precarious ſtate of uncer- 
tainty and danger, whilſt we are dependent for 


all the comforts we enjoy, why ſhould we affet 
to exalt ourſelves above human conſiderations ? 


4 Joy is not always communicable ; ſeldom 
in the ſame degree that it is felt. 
Fs Is 
Bo . 8 
*The glad gladdens : who gladdens not is not glad. Who 
is fatal to others, is ſo to himſelf; to him, heaven, earth, 
wiſdom, folly, virtue, vice, are equal: to ſuch a one tell nei- 


ther good nor bad of yourſelf,” | 
LAYATER's Apheriſms. 


- 
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ls it the fault of women that we ſicken before 
we grow tir'd of them ? 


* CURIOSITY and intruſion are alike, when 
the former is carried to an extreme. Curioſity 
is a good ſervant when under the controul of 
diſcretion. 


STUDENTS who cannot grace their brows 
with laurels, may avoid diſgracing them with a 
fool's cap : induſtry alone will place them above 
contempt. 


. OccAs10NALLY declare your principles, leaſt 

what you are, and wiſh to be, ſhou'd be liable 
to dubiety, or miſinterpretation. For want of 
opportunity we cannot completely manifeſt the 
purity of our intentions. 


Wu ar is original is in its kind perfect. An | 
original may be imitated z it cannot be exceeded. 


Wrves authorize, or prohibit, the truantry of 
their huſbands too early or too late; too often, 


or not at all, 
| KNAVES 


#* © Who forces himſelf on others, is to himſelf a load. 
Impetuous curioſity is empty and inconſtant. Prying intruſion 
may be ſuſpeQed of whatever is little.“ 

| LAYATER's Apboriſms, 


2 
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* Knaves ſpeak of themſelves as they think 
proper; good men are content to ſpeak properly 
. of themſelves. 


Many even of the ſkilful, or ſcientific, blame 
or praiſe to proclaim their ingenuity. - On ca- 
price frequently depends the riſe or fall of the 
poor noviciate. 


+ Tos who are deeply i in love, n. 
ſuffer by and for the 8 


+ ServanTs are not unfrequently reduced 
copies or miniatures of their maſters—if either 
of them are worthleſs, 


| NEITHER the ſenſual or opulent know how 
much they want, tho” 25 may know how much 


they have. 
A LITTLE 


® << Let the degree of egotiſm be the meaſure of con- 
ſidence.“ LAVATER's Apbori ſms. 


+ * Spare the lover without flattering his paſſion ; to make 
the pangs of love the butt of ridicule is unwiſe and harſh ; 
ſoothing meekneſs and wiſdom ſubdue, in elſe, unconquerable 
things.” LAVATEI's Aphoriſms. 


t This Ariſtion was a compound of lewdneſs and cruelty ; 
the very ſink of all the vicious humours and ill qualities of his 
maſter Mitbridates. PLUTARCH. 
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A LITTLE ingenuity will convert a peeviſh 
charge into a compliment : thus may the machi- 
nations of the moroſe be defeated. 


THro” you're cloſe to the altar, you are not 
a gry the nearer to heaven; tho? the nearer you 
get to the throne, the further you are from the 


gallows. 


WHERE we are confident of approbation, or 
can command deſpotically, we are apt to be in- 
different about pleaſing. 


* FROM his deſires the being is to be appreci- 
ated, when lack of opportunity prevents us from 
aſcertaining the mode and extent to which they 
are gratified, 


WiIVxs are all devotion; they would facrifice 
health, wealth, or life, to compleat the felicity = 
of their idol ; but *tis at his peril to be happy by 


any other means than thoſe ſhe preſcribes. x 
a 1 0 
THERE | | 
„ The leſs you can enjoy, the poorer, the ſcantier your- 
ſelf; the more you can enjoy, the richer, the more vigorous.” | 


„% He ſcatters enjoyment who can enjoy much.” 


Again ; | 
LAvATER's Apberiſms, | 
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T HERE is nothing ſo good, or bad, that does 
not lead to ſomething better or worſe than itſelf. 


THe romantic are under the influence of arti- 
ficial feelings; and whilſt they are congratulating 
themſelves on the refinement of their hearts, 
they are, in reality, plunging deeper into de- 
pravity. 


* FEAR is as much the conſequence of experi- 
ence as of ignorance, ſelf-love, or nervous re- 
laxation : tis not a vice, but a misfortune, 


PEOPLE who are over difficult to pleaſe, often 
chooſe the worſt at laſt; and thoſe who will 
have nothing but the beſt, muſt either ſubmit to 
frequent martification, or ſtay 'till none but the 
worſt is left. | 


Tur warmth of a new convert makes many 
proſelytes among his aſſociates, 


Tacoors of furies march in the drunkard's 
triumph. 
*T wov'p 


* Frowns will be totally indifferent to a child who has never 
found them aſſociated with the effects of anger. Fear itſelf is 
a ſpecies of * and never exiſts till introduced by expe- 
rience | Piolitical Fuſtice. 
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Twov'p be a conſiderable conſolation to the 
poor and diſcontented, cou'd they but ſee the 
means whereby the wealth they covet has been 


acquir'd, or the miſery that it entails. 


Mx have the ſame ſort of faculties,,'tis true; 
tho' they are not of the ſame quality: this vari- 
ation is not adventitious; it ariſes out of the 
nature and ordain'd conſtitution of things. To 
attempt to reduce us to a common ſtandard, is a 
political abſurdity; *tis impoſſible ; and, if poſ- 
ſible, *twou'd be unjuſt. The great ſtimulus to 
exertion wou'd be at an end, if rewards were 
alike; there wou'd then, indeed, be a ſtupid 
equality, and we ſhou'd crawl through life with 
as much indifference as the very animals that tis 


now our pride to excel in every thing ornamental, 


uſeful, and ingenious. 
| | To 


7 


cc All men are born equal; but a burgeſs of Maroc does 
not ſuſpect that this truth exiſts. This equality is not the an- 
nihilation of ſubordination ; we are all equally men, but not all 
equal members of ſociety. All natural rights belong equally to 


the Sultan and the Boſtangi : both the one and the other ought . 


to diſpoſe, with the ſame power, of their perſons, their fami- 
lies, and their fortunes. Men are therefore eſſentially equal, 


altho' they play on the theatre of life different parts.” Voltaire. 


% Know, in the firſt place, that mankind agree in eſſence as 
they do in their limbs and ſenſes, Mankind differ. as much 
in eſſence as they do in form, limbs,. and ſenſes, and only, ſo, 
and not more.” LAVATER's Apboriſms. 


| 


| 
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To acquire or ſupport any ſort of character, 
great ſacrifices are required, great mortification 
muſt be ſupported, 


* « HE who, to obtain much, will ſuffer 
little, or nothing, can never be called great ; 
and none ever little, who, to obtain one great 
object, will ſuffer much.“ 


EnTHustaem ſurmounts all the difficulties 
that untoward circumſtances can bring to bear 
againſt it, 

+ PruDENCE is effentially its own check, 


but paſſion grows madder for its chain. 


vou and dotards take women at any price; 
wiſdom and experience neyer offer beyond their 
value. When women are capable of appreciating 


themſelves, or the contrary ſex, every thing on 
their part will be gratuitous; no payment can 


come from man but merit. 


'CUNNING is the offspring of neceſſity or ſel- 


| fiſhneſs; violence is the ifſue of ignorance or 


brutal 
* LavaTER's Aphoriſms, 


+ ** He ſubmits to be ſeen through a microſcope who ſuffers 
himſelf to be caught in a fit of paſſion. 
LAvATZR's Aphoriſms, 
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brutal precipitance; fear is the child of religion, 
inſipience, or nerval relaxation. 


Bes1DEs the immediate gratification of vanity, 
much is inſinuated by a peculiar mode of dreſs. 
What a woman wiſhes to be her garments al- 
ways proclaim, 


Tux largeſt edifices are dedicated,to danger- 
ous folly, or diſgraceful ſuperſtition, 


IT does not follow that evil is the parent of 
good, becauſe it ſometimes ariſes from it; nor 
that it is the effect of good, becauſe by doing 
n evil ſometimes follows. 


BE above envy, if poſſible; never conſent to 
be below it, —Better to be looked up to than 
ſpurned. 


BEwaRE if there is any gall i in the joke, it 
flows from yourſelf, 


| INSIGNIFICANCE is often a very ſtrong pro- 
tection ; tho' the moſt infignificant heſitate to 
acknowledge their obligations to it. 


TE countenance plays off as many tricks as 
the tongue ; its duplicity is not ſo well known. 
On 
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On the map, the earth appears as the theatre. 
of injury. Deſpotiſm has mutilated what ele- 
mentary conflicts have ſpared. The whole is 


cantoned out by uſurped authority, and each ſub- 


diviſion is unneceſſarily inhabited by ſlaves. 


Trost who repent unſeen, have tranſgreſſed 
reluctantly; but “ the worſt of all knaves are 
thoſe who can mimic their former honeſty.” 


How happens it that thoſe legal codes which 
are compos'd of abſtract or general propoſitions, 
are, nevertheleſs, applied to particular and poſi- 
tive facts? Should the law be made for the of- 
fence, or the offence for the law ? 


Ir the parents' reputation cannot atone for 
their childrens' deficiency, ſhou'd their infamy 
be allow'd to attach ? Should their calamities be 
perpetuated ? Multitudes fatten on the credit of 
their forefathers. Numerous are the deſcendants 
who ſufter from their principles or profligacy. 


* UNDER the banners of patriotiſm, moſt re- 
volutioniſts, or reformers, have enliſted for their 
own 


* Luther, an Auguſtin monk, exclaimed againſt the Romiſh 
church, becauſe the excluſive privilege of ſelling indulgences 
was not confined to his Order. Had the Dominicans enjoyed no 
ſhare 


[ 
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own advancement; yet theſe very reformers, in 
their cry for reformation, always forget them- 
ſelves. 


Len unſparingly to virtue; tis for the bene- 
fit of yourſelf, of the virtuous, of all mankind: 
ultimately the loan muſt turn to good account. 


Wulst under the neceſſity of enduring 
either, which is the ſharpeſt curſe, to be 
hated by thoſe we love, or to be lov'd by thoſe 
we hate? 

ö = 

Snov'p you eſcape cenſure, attribute the ex- 
emption to chance, not to merit ; or you will 
expoſe yourſelf to the very ſtigma you have 
providentiaHly and ſingularly eſcaped. | 


Even content does not exclude hope. Con- 
tent is only a comparative ſtate of reſt from de- 
ſire ; a ſtate oftener ſpoke of than felt: yet con- 
tent is the dulleſt part of happineſs. 


INIURIES 


ſhare of this ſpiritual licence to ſwindle, tis more than probable 
that the reformation in religion would not have taken place ſo 
ſoon, 


« He who reforms himſelf, has done more to reform the 
public, than a crowd of noiſy, impotent patriots.” 
LAVATER's Apboriſms. 
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Injuries from ſtrangers are frequently for- 
given; from friends they are ſeldom even forgot, 
It appears, then, * that where we profeſs the 
greateſt regard, there we exerciſe the greateſt 


cruelty. 


A LIVING coxcomb, a pageant, or a new 
dreſs, will put the moſt moroſe of her ſex into 
tolerable humour, if not into high ſpirits. 


Tk ſay wit is ſcarce ; 'tis oftener met with 
than honeſty ; yet *tis difficult to pick up a com- 
panion, high or low, who does not pretend to 
both. Gentlemen think honeſty and wit are 
part of their birthright. 


+ Pay extreme attention to the favourites, 
and even the paraſites, of thoſe you expect to be 
ſerv'd by; no matter whether they are dogs, 
monkies, or female dolls. There is a routine 
for all who ſolicit. If you find your ſpirit re- 

volt, 


„„ He who forgives a treſpaſs of ſentiment to a friend, is 


as unworthy of friendſhip as that friend.” 
LAVATER's Apboriſms. 


+ Vide Quintus Curtius for the conduct of the eunuch 
Bagoas. 
% Say what you pleaſe of your humanity, no wiſe man will 
ever believe a ſyllable, while I and mine are the two only gates 
at which you ſally forth and enter, and through which alone all 
muſt pais who ſeek admittance.” , 


4 LAVATER's Apheriſms, 


VE  W 
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volt, or flag, retire with the dignified air of one 
who knows his value, and will not tarniſh it. 


* « As reaſon and ſpeech are ſufficient to 
regulate the jarring intereſts of the world,” all 
coercion muſt be unneceſſary, Oh, Roman, 
how few are there who join in thy creed |! 


+ Wes often ſport and wanton with the feel- 
ings of our brethren, on the vile preſumption 
that their integrity, ſenſibility, or intellect, is 
baſe, like their appearance. Tis natural for 
thoſe who are aware that their own exterior 
is more valuable than their interior, to judge, 
that the heart of the poor muſt be of ſtill leſs 
worth than his ragged covering. 


Tux proud and the wiſe are reſtleſs under the 
bann of cenſure—if *tis juſt or degrading. 


CoMPARISON 


* Theſe words are taken from Cicero, 


+ Upon the aſſumption of Sixtus the Fifth, the king of 
Spain ſent the high conſtable of Caſtile to congratulate his holi- 
neſs. The 'pope took him gently by the chin, and aſked, if 
the dominions of his maſter were ſo thin of ſubjects, that he 
could not find an ambaſſador with a beard ſomewhat longer than 
his? The conſtable anſwered, If the king had been aware that 
merit conſiſted in a great beard, he would have ſent a ram goat 
for his ambaſſador, 


IT 
0 
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 CoMPARISON often conſoles, flatters, and de- 


| baſes. In the firſt and ſecond. caſe we are the 


comparers ; in the third our good friends make 
the compariſon. 


Wu the firſt opportunity is irretrievable, 
contrive to take double advantage of the ſe- 


cond. 


- * SUFFER no mortal to think worſe of you 


than you do of yourſelf, Or, if you chooſe, let 
this be your rule : allow no creature to think bet- 
ter of you than you have reaſon to think of 


yourſelf, 


Tuo' tears and fmiles are often falſe ſigns, 
they often move and pleaſe : but “ thoſe whom 
ſmiles and tears make equally lovely, all hearts 
may court,” 


Mis AaNTHROPISTS draw their chief conſola- 
tion from the very qualities that diſgrace them. 


Taz aſpirations of ambition never ceaſe. 
After Alexander had monarchis'd the globe, he 
aſpir'd to celeſtial honours, 

| PLENTIFUL 
* d Who makes too much, or too little, of himſclf, has a 


falſe meaſure for every thing.” : 
LAvATER's Apboriſms., 


le- 


et 
t- 
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PLENTIFUL tables make even knaves popu- 
lar ; their credit, indeed, evaporates with that of 
the wines and viands. 


* MoRALITY and Religion are as diſtinct as 
ſky and earth: yet the Chriſtian code appears to 
be principally ſupported by the excellent ſyſtem 
of ethics it contains. 


ReyoRT is a quick traveller, but an unſafe guide. 


WaRRIORös ſtride over fields of deſolation, 
and ſtalk amidſt ruins, when they wiſh to collect 
their honorary trophies. 


| + Tux failings of the beautiful obtain more 
indulgence than the unmerited afflictions of the 


poor or deſerving. 
To 


* Alexander Severus allowed Chriſtianity out of love to this 
precept Do not that to another which thou wouldf not have 
done to thyſelf.” a 

Suetonius informs us, that, in the reign of Nero, „ The 
Chriſtians were ſeverely puniſhed : a ſort of people who main- 
tained a new and miſchievous uſurpation.” f 


7. It is treaſon to ſay the ſame of beauty, whatever we do 
of the ornaments and arts with which pride is wont to ſet it off: 
the weakeſt minds are moſt caught with both, being ever glad 
to win attention and credit from ſmall and lender accidents, 
through diſability of purchaſing them by better means: in 
truth, beauty has ſo many charms, one knows not how to ſpeak 
againſt it,” STERNE'S Sermons. 
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| baſes. In the firſt and ſecond caſe we are the 


comparers ; in the third our good friends make 
the compariſon, 


WHEN the firſt opportunity is irretrievable, 


contrive to take double advantage of the ſe- 


cond. 


* SUFFER no mortal to think worſe of you 
than you do of yourſelf. Or, if you chooſe, let 
this be your rule: allow no creature to think bet- 
ter of you than you have reaſon to think of 
yourſelf. 


Tuo' tears and fmiles are often falſe ſigns, 
they often move and pleaſe : but “ thoſe whom 
ſmiles and tears make equally lovely, all hearts 
may court.” 


Mis ANTHROP1STS draw their chief conſola- 
tion from the very qualities that diſgrace them. 
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After Alexander had monarchis'd the globe, he 
aſpir'd to celeſtial honours. 
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PLENTIFUL tables make even knaves popu- 
lar ; their credit, indeed, evaporates with that of 
the wines and viands. 


* MoRALITY and Religion are as diſtinct as 
ſky and earth: yet the Chriſtian code appears to 
be principally ſupported by the excellent * 
of ethics it contains. 


ReyorT is a quick traveller, but an unſafe guide. 


WaARRI ORS ſtride over fields of deſolation, 
and ſtalk amidſt ruins, when they wiſh to collect 
their honorary trophies. 


+ Tux failings of the beautiful obtain more 
indulgence than the unmerited afflict ions of the 


poor or deſerving. 
O To 


* Alexander Severus allowed Chriſtianity out of love to this 
precept Do not that to another which thou wouldſt not have 
done to thyſelf.” 

Suetonius informs us, that, in the reign of Nero, * The 
Chriſtians were ſeverely puniſhed : a ſort of people who main- 
tained a new and miſchievous uſurpation.” 


++ © It is treaſon to ſay the ſame of beauty, whatever we do 
of the ornaments and arts with which pride is wont to ſet it off: 
the weakeſt minds are moſt caught with both, being ever glad 
to win attention and credit from ſmall and lender accidents, 
through diſability of purchaſing them by better means: in 
truth, beauty has ſo many charms, one knows not how to ſpeak 
againſt it.“ STERNE'S Sermgns. 
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To little minds thoſe productions are highly 
agreeable, that entertain without reducing them 
to the neceſſity of thinking, 


"THERE are few mortals ſo inſenſible that their 
affections cannot be gain'd by mildneſs ; their 
confidence by ſincerity ; their hatred by ſcorn or 
neglect. 


c acts, committed by different people, 
are not only attended with different conſequen- 
ces; they are likewiſe * by different 
names. 


* Ir *tis your plan to thrive at any rate, if 
honeſty is an inferior conſideration, you muſt 
frequently ſhut your eyes, or look without ſpecu- 
lation. 


Tos ſcrupulous men who queſtion the pri- 
vileges of their condition, or the honeſty of 
their profeſſions, are, at leaft, entitled to an at- 


tentive hearing. 


FasH1oN has power over more than we ap- 


prehend ; not only our garments, it controls 
our 


* To know man, borrow the ear of the blind, and the 
eye of the deaf.” LAVATER's Aphoriſms. 
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our taſtes, prejudices the cradle that receives the 
royal infant, and the coffin that encloſes the 
earl. 15 ; 


* ”T1s as eaſy to weigh up a ſhip from 
the bottom of the deep, as merit that has ſunk 
through misfortune : ſhould the attempt even 
ſucceed, it will not bear its priſtine reputation. 


THost who are attack'd, may fight, or re- 
ply; the cauſe is good, as all defenſive cauſes 


muſt be. | 


Few ſpeak truth; that may be true: fewer 
dare to hear it ſpoken, Which is the trueſt ? 


Ir you cannot take the lead, take good care 
to be follow'd. «© Not to be the /af# ſtands in 


ſome rank of praiſe.” 
| O 2 Is 


* 
op 


CA rich man beginning to fall, is held up of his friends; 
but a poor man being down, is thruſt away by his friends. 
When a rich man hath fallen, he hath many helpers ; he ſpeak- 
eth things not to be ſpoken, and yet men juſtify him : the poor 
man ſlipt, and yet they rebuked him too: he ſpake wiſely, and 
could have no place, 

« When a rich man ſpeaketh, every man holdeth his tongue, 
and look what he ſaith, they extol it to the clouds : but if the 
poor man ſpeak, they ſay, What fellow is this? And if he 


ſtumble, they will help to overthrow him.“ 


« Ecclefrafticus. 


+ 
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Ir adverſity did not periodically diminiſh the 
vanity of thoſe muſhrooms which ſpring up under 
the cover of darkneſs, the earth wou'd be over- 
run with their inſolence. 


FEAR and knavery never ſunder till they have 
deſtroy'd each other. 


WHEN a proud man forbids you his preſence, 
he aukwardly confers a favour upon you, 


* Too much, or too little, leads us into as many | 
perplexities as mine and thine. 
Taro? 


* 


* BERNARD's TROP ET RIEX. 


4 Jaime à trouver quand il fait froid, 
Grand feu dans un petit endroit ; 

Les dElicats font grand chere, 

Quand on leur ſert dans un repas 

De grands vins dans de petits verres, 
De grands mots dans de petits plats.” 


4 Il reſulte de ce langage 
& Qu'il ne faut rien de trop; 
66 Que de ſens renferme ce mot 
% Qu'il eft judicieux, & ſage ! 
% Trop de repos nous engourdit, 
6 Trop de fracas nous étourdit, 
4 Trop de froideur eſt indolence, 
| & Trop d'activitẽ turbulence, 
| % Trop d'amour trouble la raiſon, 
' «© Trop de remede eſt un poiſon, 


40 Trop 
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Tno' it may be unſafe, and unprofitable, to 

be a jot more ſcrupulous than your neighbours, 
yet it may ſometimes be more honourable. 


Tux neceſſity of virtue once clearly under- 
ſtood, remorſe, and the conſequences of deceit, 
evidently demonſtrate the evil reſulting from 
a want of it: virtue is never follow'd by repen- 


tance. 


.Tro” the parent's folly is the -child's curſe, 
yet it deſcends to the next ſucceſſion; the ſtand- 


ing prejudice awaits their birth, 
O 3 Counresy 


6 Trop de fineſſe eſt artifice, 
& Trop de rigueur eſt durete, 
© Trop d'economie avarice, 
« Trop d' audace temerite, 
“ Trop de bien devient un fardeau, 
% Trop d'honneur eſt un eſclavage z 
« Trop de plaifir nous mene au tombe, 
«© Trop d'eſprit nous porte dommage. 
% Trop de confiance nous perd, 
% Trop de franchiſe nous deſſert, 
© Trop de bonte devient foibleſſe, 
«© Trop de fierte devient hauteur, 
© Trop de complaiſance baſſeſſe, 
© Trop de politeſſe fadeur. 
Ce trop pourroit à la bien prendre 
«© Aiſement de changer en bien; 
Cela vient faute de S$'entendre 
Le tout ſouvent depend d'un Rien.“ 
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 # CovuRTEsyY is the agreeable adminiſtration 
of PO | 


Turn, like medicine, muſt be qualified for 
the weak and infantine. | 


CompuTE how much others want, if you 
would aſcertain how much you poſſeſs. 


SPEAK of the abſent as if they were preſent; 
then if you do not fay all that you think, think 
all that you ſay. | 


+ SOME merit is requir'd to rail; more to 
bear raillery; but moſt to forbear it. 


Vas is the difference twixt pleaſure and ſa- 
tisfaction. Revenge is criminal; yet ſatisfaction 
only ariſes from its indulgence, not pleaſure. ? 


OssrIx Ac and docility characterizes the 


oppoſite extremes of intellect. ” 


* La douceur de la ſociẽté ſubſiſte par les petits plaiſirs 
que Ton ſe fait mutuellement. 


+ La raillerie eft ſouvent une marque de la ſterilité de 
Feſpritz elle vient au ſecours quand on manque de bonnes 
raiſons. | 


t On ne govte point impunement le plaifir de la vengeance, 
c'eſt ce punir ſoi meme que de hair. 
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Ix you would deſtroy your own repoſe, break 
the reſt of your neighbour. 


Mir, like gold, - muſt be ſtampt to paſs 
current : merit often wants nothing but a name, 


Io citizens deſerve more puniſhment than 
thoſe whoſe tranſgreſſions are temporal. 


PrRoDIGALS are rich for a moment; econo- 
miſts, for ever. 


Troszs who laugh at the gallante ſhew, for- 
get that they are puppets for another exhibition. 


Fools love no fools like themſelves.* 
Bx firſt to praiſe, and firſt to deſerve it. 


SOCIABILITY comprehends all the minor du- 
ties of citizenſhip, 


PossEss one vice, you do not therefore ex- 
clude all virtue; nor wanting one virtue, do in- 
clude all the vices. 


FoRcE is neceſſary where reaſon fails. 
O4 NEITHER 


* Ce ſont nos paſſions qui nous irritent contre celles des 
autres. 
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Ne1THER build happineſs or fame at the ex- 
pence of others. 


* THost who boaſt of their birth, have little 
to boaſt of; nay, tis building pride on accident. + 

Bx belov'd,t eſteem'd, or admir'd. The firſt 
is the ſafeſt ſtate; the ſecond evinces moſt per- 
tection ; and the third is the moſt dangerous. 

IMPERTINENTS have neither the wiſdom to 
refrain, or judgment to ſupport, converſation. 


F 
— 


Tux moſt inveterate diſſentions ariſe from 
mutual obſtinacy and folly: quarrels would ſeon 
terminate, if only one fide was in an error. 


4 


CoNnFESSING | 


wills ai Vanter ſa race, c'eſt lover le merite d'autrui. 
Quand on n'a rien de grand que la naiſſance, on eſt, & Von 
paroit d'autant plus petit que cette naiſſance eſt plus grande. 


+ Leclat de la gloire de nos ancetres ne rejaillit ſur nous, que 
pour mieux eclairer nos vices, & nos vertus. 


t On craint trop d'*tre mepriſe, & l'on ne craint point aſſez 
d'etre hal.—Il nous importe beaucoup plus d' etre aimes que 
d'etre eſtimẽs: ce n'eſt pas à ceux qu'on eſtime qu'on ſe plait à 

Faire du bien, c'eſt a ceux qu'on aime: l'eſtime toute ſeule n'eft 
point bienfaiſante. 


Le plaiſir le plus delicat eſt de faire celui d'autrui. 
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CoNnFESSING a folly is an act of judgment; a 
compliment we often refuſe to paſs on ourſelves. 


'T'rs as eaſy to diſcover the vanity of plea- 
ſures paſt, as 'tis difficult to accredit the in- 


ſufficiency of thoſe to come. * 


Tos who receive, know beſt how the 
thing ſhould be given. 


LEss is requir'd to gain love than hatred. 


THe ſuperficial are more tireſome than the ig- 
norant to the wiſe ; but to the ignorant they are 
ſupremely acceptable. 


IncrvitiTY is the extreme of pride: *tis 
built on the contempt of mankind. 


'TrminGs, books, and perſons, are taken at 
their ſuppos'd, not their real value; opinion is 
the ſorry arbiter, 


THrose who refuſe to riſk an encounter with 
ingratitude, will never become extenſively bene- 
volent. 


O 5 | 8 5 1 


* Qui n'ẽtudie pas art d'&tre heureux à peu de frais, ſera 
toujours mal heureux. 
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*T1s poſſible to aſcertain the riches of a man 
by the temper with which he ſupports a loſs. 


Nas offer advice to ne 3 to adver- 
ſity offer relief. 


PEREMPTORY deciders are always credulous. 


* Bap examples produce more good than 


good ones, yet they are more rife : this paradox 


wants a reſolution. 


W remember a creditors better than our 
debtors. 


ADvIsERs are ſo much like lawgivers that 
they. incur deteſtation. 


*T'is ſafer to maim your neighbour, than 
to deſtroy the good opinion he entertains of him- 
ſelf ; therefore never mock him; mockery is 
exaggerated reflection of his worſt, as praiſe is 
of his beſt qualities. 


- PoLITENESss is hard driven when it endures 


impoliteneſs placidly. 


WHEN 


* The example of ſome men is worſe than the evil they 
commit, as the evil they commit is more venial than the exam- 
ple they ſet is laudable. | 
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Wu a man will do only what ought to be 
done, he ſhould certainly be allow'd to do what 
he likes : his duty is then his pleaſure, 


Never. confide that to your friend that is 
beyond his capacity to ſupport, or that may, if 
declar'd, endanger his ſafety. 


In the faſhionable mode of pleaſing there is 
too much art ; benevolence is loſt in much ſer- 


vility of mind, and ceremonious diſtortion of 
limbs, 


Do we not forget to weep for our own miſ- 
fortunes when we ſympathize with thoſe - of 
others ? 


War the learned hunt after impoſſibilities, 
they frequently find impoſſibilities on the road. 
The ultimatum * of all ſcience is an impoſſible 
attainment. 


CoNTRADICTION is an arrogant, a rude aſ- 
ſerter of pre-eminence, that humiliates to tri- 
O 6 umph, 


Toutes les ſciences ont leur chimere. La chimie a ſa 
pierre philoſophale; la geometrie ſa quadrature du cercle ; 
Paftronomie ſes longitudes ; le mecanique ſon mouvement per- 


petuel; la morale a auſſi ſa chimere, Ceft le W. 
la parfaite amitie. 


Sn, 
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umph, and is, thro' jealouſy and pride, an ob- 
jet of deteſtation. 


SCEPTICS are often more dogmatic than they 
ought to be; and the dogmatic more ſceptical 
than they pretend to be. 


ViRTUE is the warfare of nature againft 
moral inſtitution, 


Tu rich are puzzled to account for the inde- 
pendent ſpirit of the poor, aſſured that, with all 
advantages, they are enſlav'd. 


* THe greateſt reward of having well done, 
is the conſciouſneſs of having ſo done, 


H RED not the nature or extent of your 
crimes, if they are pecuniarily productive; mo- 
ney qualifies all denunciation; beſides, cenſure 
falls on misfortune, not on guilt: indeed, 
misfortune is ſynonymous with guilt when 
there is a vacuum in the purſe. 


DisGRACE, unmerited, is incidental to great- 


| neſs; tis likewiſe the effect of mortified and 


difappointed 


On ne'ſt plus genereux des qu'on recherche la reputation de 


generolite, 
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diſappointed /ittleneſs : when fruſtrated, it va- 
pours into contempt. 


Rexrxoor is uſeleſs to the good; the evil and 
conceited deſpiſe it; whilſt there is a ſpecies of 
admonition that each will lien to at leaſt. 


THe anſwer that is poſtpon'd is ſeldom re- 
veaPd : policy does any thing but contradict, 
and uſes any ſtratagem to ſecure its intereſt, 
which anſwers that include truths are frequently 
calculated to deſtroy. | 


EXCELLENCE depends abſolutely on the tafte 
of the times. 


Tux love-lorn are laugh'd at for the inſigni- 
ficance of their purſuit; or render themſelves in- 
ſignificant by acting to its idol as if the worth 
of the whole ſex was united in an individual. 


PLuTus' wand calms the leonine diſpoſition 
of the warrior, tho' it cannot cool the lover's 
heat. 


Ir the liqueſcency of the female was at all 
times perceptible, a virgin would ſcarcely be 
found in a ſtate of muliebrity. 


NEVER 
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NEVER take the child of a poet or an artiſt,” 


 ScHoOLMENS' ſubtlety make them conceitedly 
unintelligible ; their ſpeculations have done more 
miſchief to the-world than their beſt diſcoveries 
have done good. | 


* LoNGANIMITY is the art of ſteering thro' 
troubleſome ſociety : the offence that we know 
how to tolerate, we can either convert to our 
own advantage, or the diſadvantage of its offerer, 


Vanity has many filly tricks; deſpotiſm 
many cruel devices ; love, many ſtrange ways; 
but folly is conſtant. 


THERE is little ſenſibility in the being who 
paſſes through his ordain'd courſe without being 
diſguſted, or without pitying his fellows, their 
purſuits, ſufferings, and deſtructive prejudices. 


Goop imitations are at leaſt equal to thoſe 
originals that are of no value. 


THERE is more ſolicitude to keep than to 
gain. Better would it be that the excellence 
we 


* What can meliorate the malicious effects of our enemies 


like the temper that recoils to their expoſition ? 
2 
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we are familiar to ſhould expire, than ſtifle the 
efforts of new-born genius. 

Wren the reward goes not with the labour, 
the workman has no vigour, unleſs he has taught 
himſelf denial and hope. 


* We calculate diſtances, and are calculated 
for them. 


IF the thiſtle grows the better after the aſs has 
brows'd upon it, the dullneſs of criticiſm may 
enlighten the ſubject it has attempted to deſtroy. 


Warren 'tis impoſſible to appear what you 
wiſh to be, tis poſſible that you may be taken . 
for what you 2 are. 


PERSEVERANCE accompliſhes more than ge- 
nius— for itſelf: a genius is a rich bleſſing for 
. to ſelf—a curſe, 


War ſcholars and artiſts beams, my 
ſhould make their own. 


W1THoOvUT pride and folly, what miſery and 
want there would be in this life! 
; EveRY 


* Titian's n admits of cloſe inſpection; Rembrandt's 
will not. | 


a — — — — 
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EvERy extreme is the deſtruction of its cauſe. 


BEFORE the merit of pardoning is proclaim'd, 
the right to puniſh ſhould be aſcertain'd. 


Many of our pleaſures are purely ideal ; and 
both our pleaſures and afflictions are meaſur'd by 
opinion, 


ExTORTED promiſes may be kept; voluntary 
promiſes ſeldom are: indeed, until we can fore- 
ſee what is to happen, *tis raſh to confine our 
agency. 


* "TRUTH deceives as often as it ſurpriſes. 


THe ambitious man is the idolater of opinion; 
the miſer evinces the inhumanity of ſociety, and 
the prodigal the inequality of its diſtributors. 


REeFvusE praiſe, and he who tenders it accuſes 
you of pride to conceal his flattery. 


+ In proportion as we value ourſelves, we 
diminiſh our eſtimation of others. 


Way 

Les hommes ſont fi ridiculement ſoupgonneux qu'on reuſſit 
ſouvent mĩeux à les tromper par la veritè meme que par le men- 
ſonge, & le deguiſement. Count Oxenſtirn. 


+ Quand on trouve ſon bonheur en ſoi mEme, on fait peu 
d'eſtime de celui qui peut venir d'ailleurs. Count Oxenſtirn. 
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Wu expect extraordinary virtues ſhould be 
in one perſon united, when one virtue makes a 
man extraordinary? Alexander is eminent for his 
courage; Ptolemy for his wiſdom; Scipio for his 
continence; Trajan for his love of truth; Con- 
ſtantius for his temperance. 


FREEDOM is no more, when love, avarice, 
or ambition, or the deſire of diſtinction, get into 
the brain. Count Oxenſtirn has ſaid, that li- 
berty is, of all the world's vanities, the moſt pre- 
cious. 


Fools have great privileges; they may ſpeak 
truths without being accountable for them. A 
buffoon in the Spaniſh court aſk*'d Philip the Se- 
cond what he would be, if his ſubjects took it 
into their heads to ſay no, as often as he ſaid yes? 


WHERE virtue thrives moſt, it is moſt a 
matter of intereſt, Small rewards for virtue are 
more efficacious than great puniſhments for vice. 


AGE changes our taſte, and this is held as an 
argument againſt marriage : it ſhould be recol- 
lected, that *tis poſſible, even after change, that 
the taſte of the parties ſhould agree in favour of 
each other, 


Neves 
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' Never contradict, and you will ſeldom be 


contradicted : thoſe who tolerate error, are more 
graciouſly receiv'd than thoſe who offer to 


amend. 


Tross who flout at diſtreſs, become parties 
in their ill treatment. 


WiTHouUT money, without care: without 
money—a man may hope for every thing. The 
Italians fay, 1! danaro e un compendio del poter 
humans. 

Ons enemy is too much; as much may be 
faid of a thouſand friends. 


In proportion to hope and pride, is the pain 
that refuſal gives, 


Trose who are placed under diſappointment, 
will be the laſt to diſappoint, if their calmneſs 
is the effect of their philoſophy. 


Ir God is every where worſhipp'd, he is ho- 
nour'd in no place, 


* 


CLiMATE may be a great cauſe of ſuper- 
ſtition. | 
RELIGIONS 
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- REL1G10Ns of all deſcriptions are the compa- 
nions of fear, villainy, and miſtaken gratitude. 


Tux Indians aſſert that Brama was a ſon 
of God: the Chriſtians maintain that Chriſt was 
the only begotten ſon of God 


T is an artful way of hiding your own ſenſe 
of injury, by inducing any perſon equally im- 
plicated to conſider their wrongs as the greateſt, 
and rouzing them to vigorous revenge. 


| Facts that are nearly alike, obſery'd by 
creatures who are nearly in the ſame ſtate of in- 
tellectual improvement or debaſement, muſt give 
birth to ſentiments * that are nearly alike, Mo- 
rality is compos'd of the fame principles or ele- 
ments all over the world—for the wants of man 
are nearly alike, 


ALL fins are of the mind, tho' the body is 
not always employ'd in their commiſſion. 


THE body is the ſeat of puniſhment ; the 
mind, of tranſgreſſion. 


Major part of evil is conceited. 
| Our 


| La chute de Phomme degenere eſt le fondement de la the- 
ologie de preſque toutes les anciennes nations. Voltaire. 
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- Ovr anceſtors could neither conceive why 
their diſtreſſes were ſo numerous, or from what 
cauſe they proceeded. Conſcious of not merit- 
ing them, they fancied ſome culpability of their 
predeceſſors occaſion'd their fall from a pre-exiſt- 
ing ſtate of perfection, 


* WanT, ambition, and avarice, make con- 
querors. * 


DispuTEs do not ſo often originate about 
things of conſequence, or eſſential to our well 
being, as to maintain the ſuperior of ſuppos'd 
conſequence. 1 


FEAR is a ready believer in matters of re- 
ligion: what it rejects is of little magnitude. 


By valuing life, life will be reſpected. The 
Indians, who credited the doctrine of the Me- 
tempſychoſis, fear'd to become murderers ; the 
horrors of becoming parricides taught them to 
reſpect even animals : the ſame diſpoſition might 
be produc'd from moral cauſes. 


W1THovUT intereſt or ambition, few would 


undergo the fatigue of thinking. 
| PRrIDE's 


Le beſoin fit les premiers brigands. Voltaire. 
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* PrIDe's higheſt ſtep is its boaſted alliance 
with the Divinity. 


Wuo governs lo ſafely and 0 5 as 
thoſe who inſtruct ? 


THosE who preſume to revenge their own in- 


juries, ſhould alſo poſſeſs the power of remune- 
ration for ſervices perform'd. 


+ Tux immenſe follies of a whole nation are 
frequently deſtroy'd by an individual. 


AFFIRMATIONS are ſtrongeſt where know. 
ledge is weakeſt, The Chineſe ſay nothing 
about future rewards and puniſhments ; and Vol- 
taire aſſigns this as the reaſon, ils nent pas voulu 
affirmir ce qu' ils ne ſavoient pas. 


TE fallen have their ſource of conſolation 


either in what they merit, or what they former- 
ly poſſeſs'd. 


In matters of religion, believing as much as 
you can is not ſatisfactory, nor as much as you 
ought. © Believe as much as I do,” vociferates 


the 


See the Yedam, under the article Matricba Machom. 
+ They have frequently been eftabliſhed by one. 
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the perſecuting bigot, © or the ſtake ſhall be 19 85 
pared for your incredulity. = | 


dum reſpect as fine) pay to the ſtrength 
of the patient's conſtitution, ought to fill the mo- 
raliſt's pen when he is about to infirm the poiſon 


of prejudice: a violent expulſion might —— 
* object is r to amend. 


In time is not ee at the time appointed. 


ALLEGORICAL writing is the reſource of 
myſtery or fear, ingenuity or ignorance, 


27 merit often lies in finding merit out. 


DsrROY e without hoſtility to _ 
ſons. 


Tnosz who make you wait, weaken their 

merit in proportion as they raiſe expectation. 
THE n are e the oldeſt abſurdities. 
Women muſt 6 gain by 3 if they 

are wooed ;* when they love, there is no more 


requir'd than a capacity to receive, and a diſpo- 
ſition to bear. 


WE 
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WIꝝ boaſt of national antiquity, tho* we af- 
ſiduouſly miſrepreſent and veil our own. 


Pr1esTs keep their lay-brethren as far from 
themſelves, and each other, as they themſelves 
are from God. | 


No one nation is of greater antiquity than 
another : temporal priority is aſcertain'd by their 
knowledge of facts, not by the facts themſelves. 


TRE immutability of laws is no compliment 
to a legiſtator; if they are bad, ſo they muſt re- 
main; if good, this fixity prevents them from 
becoming better. 


PRIDE boaſts of family antiquity; duration 
is made to ſtand for merit. 


Fox rir v the empire, and its towns are well 
ſecur'd, | 


*T1s with man as with his money; his weight 
and title fixes his value. 


| MurLTipL yin credit, ſometimes deſtroys in- 
ſtead of augmenting wealth. Reſources are beſt 
untouch'd : credit is a reſource, He that takes 
credit, confeſſes to poverty. | 


GoLD 


ne ewe — - ae. 


r 
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* GoLD buys man, and his opinion, when 
they are worth nothing. 


NAVIGATION is an art of neceſſity. The 
Chineſe, who have no wants at home, do not, 
becauſe they need not, voyage. 


EvkRV nation imitates, more or leſs, the 
Chineſe, and every individual too. Old habits, 
tho' inconvenient, are worſhipp'd ; whilſt new, 
tho? convenient, are ſcorn'd, 


PATIENCE, fortitude, and ingenuity, are re- 
quir'd from the navigator; then his eſtate is 
honourable. What ſhall he be call'd when his 


| faculties are employ'd to aſſail the ſhores of un- 


offending ſtrangers, and rob them of their patri- 
mony, to indulge falſe wants, or gratify avarice ? 
NaTI1ONAL wants create as many felonies as 
the neceſſities of individuals: but what great 
bodies do, none but greater bodies can puniſh. 


No place is too public for the acknowledg- 
ment of injuries; no atonement too great, un- 
leſs it exceeds the inconvenience it has produc'd. 


7 *T 1s 


In the time of Juſtinian ſilk was worth its weight in gold: 
here opinion makes two things of equal value. 


hen 
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T1s not the ceremony, but the motive, that 
characterizes the ſlave. 


Ir we pardon thoſe who have offended us, 
what ſhould we do for thoſe we have offended ? 


Maxxixp muſt all of them have had one 
and the ſame origin, tho' they came not origin- 
ally from one. 


HEREDITARY fin is not more extraordinary = 
than hereditary dominion-or honour. 


Ricar and wrong differ not more than rea- 
ſon and law frequently do. In this caſe law 


ſands as the wrong, reaſon as the right; yet 


thoſe who act rationally are to be judg'd legally. 


*T'1s difficult to walk your own pace amidſt 
obſervers who have authority. Amongſt infe- 
riors 'tis yet more difficult to aſſume the port 
that becomes us. 


WHAT prejudices imagination gives birth to, 
even thoſe will reaſon attempt to legitimate. 
L 


Ir reflection cannot give courage, no citizen 
can diſcharge his duties who is not conſtitution- 
ally brave. 
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WIꝝAN we affect to poſſeſs, points directly to 


what we want. 


ne things that we have been without half 


our lives, we e if they are loſt for a day. 


- GREAT ai never expoſe themſelves to 
the eye of juſtice, therefore their ſecret rand 
is great. 


Mos v people affect to have diſcovered the in- 
ſipidity, or frivolity, of that purſujt or enjoy- 
ment they are no longer capacitated to purſue. 


* ATHersTs have all in this life; ncantiſine, 


that alarms religioniſts, is theirs by expectation; 


their-difappointment, therefore, will be leſs, 
ſhould their ſpeculations be unfounded, than the 
Diecstiſts if their N are . nh 


a "W rbowens on the point Kip pay 


the ſex a higher compliment than petulant myfo- 


gyniſts can deſtroy. 


Cxxpor rr, liberality, and mendacity, are 


deſtroy'd by their own fecundity. 
| W—_ CHoICE 


II reſt rien qui faſſe mieux connoitre la fureur brutale 
de l'ateë que de lui voir faire parade de neantiſme qui fait l'objet 
de harreur de toutes les autres creatures. Le Comte _ 


2 


to 
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Cnoick words are intended more for the 
heart than the head; to take advantage of weak- 


neſs, or leſſen the advantage of power; to draw 


from the poſſeſſions of others, or ſave our own. 


Tux errors of the eyes require moſt ſkill to 
correct. 


GREAT truths are only known to great people. 


M1sFoRTUNE is as convenient a ſhelter when 
the effect of our folly or ignorance overtakes 
us, as cruelty is for the criminal. 

*T'rs wrong to vociferate againſt mankind; 
we do not hear how much they are wrong'd 
by us. d..; 


Foors are always in the majority. 


Oe1x10w ſeldom riſes, if it was originally | 
founded on the love of novelty or faſhion. 
| Goop men, as morality is now practiſed, are 
victims of duty. G 


WHICH of us has great enemies without poſ- 
ſeſſing great faults, and being under great obli- 
gations? 
a P 2 Nd 
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No moraliſt can anſwer for the correctneſs of 


his calculations, tho? he certainly propoſes to be 


correct. 


Wu ſcruple to uſe or attend to the ſenti- 
ments of another, if they are ſuperior to your 
own ? 


* PERSONAL intereſt ſets us all in motion. 

WHEN the prejudices of the upper portion of 
ſociety are aboliſh'd, there will be no neceſſity 
to eſtabliſh any for the lower claſſes. 

. . | | 

IT requires much conſideration to determine 
on the diſſipation of agreeable or conſoling illu- 
ſions. 


WHEN a notion of a divine exiſtence has once 


eſtabliſhed itſelf in the mind, it becomes a cen- 
tral point that every thought is referr'd to; it 


explains every phyſical effect by general declara- 


tions +, or theologic dogmas, and teaches perſe- 
cution 


* Craindre, & deſirer ſont les deux grands reſſorts des actions 
humaines. Toute crainte ſuppoſe un mal: tout deſir ſuppoſe un 
bien. . 
| + Newton fut auſſi foible dans ſes raiſonnemens mẽtaphy- 
fiques, que profond dans ſes calculs; il n'oſa rien conjecturer 
ſur le premier mobile de cette attraction dont il fixoit les loix : 
- 11 


/ 


+ 
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cution for immorality, tho' religion and morality 
are as widely ſundered as the poles : ih ſhort, 
religion is the cauſe of more miſery than mora- 
lity can alleviate : and prieſts are the ſevereſt 
ſcourges to the mind, body, and circumſtances, 
that earth ever was affected by. 


Lio Hr cannot loſe its nature, tho' it will not 
ſuit every organ of viſion, - 


& 


Books have more influence on the happineſs of 
raankind than all the governments on earth. 


THovGn there is ho crime in opinion, yet 
there is nothing criminal but in opinion. 
- N 

THe gallows is a fine concluſion of ; legal 
wiſdom ! 

THERE is a beautiful contempt apparent, 
when a wiſe man yields to the force of folly, 
or the coercion of crye]ty. op” 

0 i | 

THE nurſery or fire-ſide is an improper ſchool 
for the young moraliſt : all our principles are ob- 
tain'd by chance. : 
| 8 Wnar 
il partit d'une cauſe obſcure, dont les effets connus expliquoent 
peu, & replongea la phyſique dans les qualites occultes du peri- 
patẽtiſme, d' on ſes predicẽſſeurs ſetirent afforcẽs de la tirer. 

. aja: Wikfs 
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WHAT you declaim againſt, even that you 
are. The ſage * ſmiles at his ſuppos'd wiſdom, 
and the foo] enters a r proteſt _ his- 
own folly. 


IA or particular kindneſs is frequently 


impartial or 8 eng 


IGNORANCE is the great ſectator; Mahomet 
has thouſands of followers ! W here, Socrates, 
are thy adherents? 1 9989 

Women make their admirers pay a 1 tax 
for indulging their en 5 


Taurin is vulgar prejudice with the vulgar. 
UsEgFUL prejudices are pronounc'd more ra- 
tional than the truth that would deſtroy them, 
What prejudiees are uſeful? If there are any of 
this defcription, would their et be more e bene- 
ficial than truth? — 


| CExSURE and praiſe+ are the reward or puniſh- 
ment that the world poſſeſs to exerciſe at will; ; 

Pp. - 5. 
»Le premier pas vers la ſageſſe ce'ſt doſer douter de ſon 
ſavoir. 


+ Pour louir dignement il faut Wan ſo) meme * 
Eeloges. 
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and public judgment, if correct, is at once a 
check, a ſtimulus, and a bleſſing. * 


Tux rich, in foreign opinion, may be ſtript 
by every pelting calumniator or ſneerer : who 
ſhall rob the being whoſe wealth is in his 
own well-earn'd opinion? | 


CHARACTERS change; but under reproach, 
or praiſe, there is only one identity. 


Tz Ar off the ſkin of your object rather chan 
diminiſh his ſelf- love: injuſtice is an inſigniſi- 


cant trifle. compar'd with want of reſpect. Man 


is an idol to which his fellow muſt ſacrifice. « 


a> © 


BzFoRE a reputation is eſtabliſhed, it paſſes 
through all the gradatory ſhades from black 
to white. ; 

a . by . 0 

Tax quality that the ſage admires is at leaſt 
à degree above what he poſleſles : the fool admires 
you for ſome inferior quality, 117 

THe height _d value of reputation ſhould 
be meaſur'd from the lowneſs of birth, and the 
obſtacles that have been nnn. in the Rrug- 
gle to acquire it. 


| 17 WE 


© 9 
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W all have atitle to particular conſideration, 
thoꝰ it is ſeldom publicly acknowledg'd. 


TRE utility * of the adoption, change, or in- 
troductipn, is its beſt recommendation. 


* 


Wuar inequality | is neceſſary in ſociety ſhould 
de determin'd by perſonal worth. 


NoziII Ty ſhould be elective, not hereditary. 


1 : WHERE merit is equal, riches and birth 
1 | ſhould not Eauſe a preponderation : a preference 
built on accident is immoral. » 
© 0 4 
Tnosz who enſlave the people, are in their 
turn enſlay'd by them. 


SACRIFICE to reality alone, and for want of 
appearance you will be ruin'd 


0 
PLEASURES waſte the ſpirits more than pains; 
therefore the latter can be endur'd longer, and in 
greater degrees, than the former. 
0 f 


0 | Lin ERT V 


* „5 mettre en doute ſi Dracke en apportant les pommes 
de terre en Europe, ou Anacharſis, en inventant la roue du po- 
tier, ne meriterent pas mieux du genre humain que le legiſla- 


teur des forces centripetes, & centrifuges. Major Weiſs. 
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L1BZRTY is our own in ſpite of tyranny, its 
dungeons and fetters. ; 


Tu unfortunate do not volunteer to become 
miſerable. | p 


* 


weakneſs; ?tis the relapſive ſtate of reſolution. 


* ©, 
SUFFERANCE includes experience; and expe- 
rience is neceſſary to make us wiſe, good, or 


courageous. * 


+ Tax moſt extended and complicated machi- 
nery is put in motion by the ſimpleſt means 


MeEepiockiTy, if it has any ſtrong paſſions, 
70 chains them down by indolence. Vivre, ce'ſt 
ſentir; & qui ſont fortement vit plus qu'un autre : 


om 


q "  Virins continue chaſte through vanity, un- 
leſs N have an agreeable opportunity to be- 
5 come 


* Tout heros fut premierement un enthuſiaſte on un in- 
fortune. ; Major Weiſs. 


+ Etonner la multitude, ce'ſt la ſubjuguer à demi. 
Major Weiſs 


* 


MrLAxchol x ſearches conſolation in its 


ſo that enjoyment conlift in the exerciſe of the 


— 


| 
| 


| 
F 
| 
& 
| 


G 
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come women ; n e overpowers cs 
ment. ann 


: Tus inflection of the lover's voice is the 


muſical expreſſion the enamour'd ear moſt de- 
lights in; words imperfectly unfold what that 
modulation of found reveals. 


e amours may be progreſſively pour- 
tray d. Who can write the hiſtory of exalted 
attachments? Not even the parties concern'd : 
their gradations are ſo finely interwoven ; their 
particulars 2805 in ſuch rapid ſucceſſion, 


Sonor ANCY may be the effect of duty or in- 
tereſt, not of diſpoſition; ; there is no ſuch fixity 
of inclination in nature: deſire can only — 
for want of objects. | | 


Loves from the firſt glance does not promiſe 


long continuance, it burns too fiercely: what 
has been kindled with difficulty, retains its heat 


the longeſt. 


— 


DirricurrIEs only ſerve to protract what- 
ever hope ſupports. 


*Trs- to be deplor'd when private pleaſures 
are e to the public good, 


* © 


Way 
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 . Way may not curioſity be the cauſe of gal- 
lantry ? Curioſity r includes the love of 


novelty. 


Lovs Kelche not more to conquer, than 
. vanity to make conqueſts. 


THERE is no crime in loving, if it entails 
no ſhame or ſuffering in its conſequences. 


Bx careful how you deſtroy thoſe faults you 
deteſt ; but never think to conceal your own; 
ſafety, honour, and improvement attends their 
proclamation. * 


CusToM makes all ſtates equal, 


AMBITION is determin'd by its application 
and-conſtancy rather than its object. 

WHEN religion is ſeparated from morality, 
. will be diveſted of all coercive power. 


Envy has an immenſe advantage, in the «6 
dit it obtains, and the facility with which it 
deſtroys. _ 8 | 


* 
2. 


THrosst who ſearch for what is great, expect 
to find what is agreeable; thoſe who are prepar'd 
P 6 to - 
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to meet the agreeable, are more than ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred diſappointed. 


Convinct women that they are abus'd at 
home, and abroad they may be made both abus'd 
and us'd: Nothing foments infidelity equal to 
raiſing a ſpirit of diſſatisfaction. 


O 


JusTLy you cannot deal with any being, un- 
lefs you can aſcertain what portion of probity 
he uſes towards you. g 


Even the ſilence of the ſage ſpeaks. 


LEARN to have, and have to learn: learn to 
keep,. and keep what you learn. 

RESET is ſeldom paid on demand. You 
will always receive more or leſs than you de- 
ſerve. 3 


' Tnose who are frugal of their affability are 
ſevere economiſts. 
. . | . 
RESERVE is the effect of deep policy or de- 
. fign, enormous pride, or exceſſive humility. Well 
has it been announc'd, that © The reſerv'd 
man ſhould bring a certificate of his honeſty be- 


fore he be admitted into company.“ 
« 44 | | Wur 
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- Way ſhould Virtue charm leſs than Vice con- 
ceaÞd—and why ?—Virtue is ſo painful that it 
will be paid either in meal or malt. Auſterity 
is its aſſumption, | 


One general ſentiment of approbation or diſ- 
approbation being eſtabliſhed, all the particular 
qualities of its object become either agreeable or 
2 0 


Ins1P1D wine may make good vinegar; ſo a 
maukiſh miſtreſs may be converted into a tolera- 
ble wife. 


HALF our felicity, or infelicity, ariſes from 
our ſentiment, or obedience to that of others, 
Tims and circumſtance converts the ſame 
object we either abhor or adore it. 


MiLpNness encourages cowards and ſinners ; 
it torments the iraſcible and proud. 


NIGHT changes gaiety to ſadneſs, and ſadneſs 
to gaiety: cheerfulneſs, like temperance, is leſs 
vielent, but more durable, than preternatural 
exaltation. 


Pol ir E aſſemblies are maſquerades. 


WHEN | 
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Wu a man declares he ought nn. 
pointed, Et. * i 


Wands the mind i is Py with a conſcious. 


neſs of ſhame, it needs no additional ſuffering. 


'Tro' reproof is couch'd in a mild queſtion, it 
ſhould not follow the offence too rapidly. 


f - | 
. Tro' fancy is the patient's complaint, neceſ- 
ſity is oftener the doctor's. When the purſe 
protracts the patient's cure, the medicine ſhould. 
be the phyſician's reward. 


In courtſhip, plain characters make a poor 
figure; they muſt have every thing nuncupative : 
now the chief puzzle women have, is to ex- 
plain what they mean. 


ALL who laugh are not mirthful, 


*T1s common to hear one opinion repeated in 
ſociety, whilſt 'tis very uncommon to find ſoci- 
ety of one u 3 tho? their practices are com- 
er alike. 


WHAT REDIF does proper behaviour require; 
what excuſe can juſtify improper conduct? 


© 


GIRLS 
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G1R1s who know what a man is fit for, know 
whether he can fatisfy their wants: hence the 
preference that is paid to men of gallantry. 


THE apprehenſion of all evils is greater than 
the reality ; for the arithmetic that calculates for 
the ſufferance, never notices the force provided 
to bear it. 


f | WHAT is ideal is endleſs. Domeſtic ad. 
:  » nels therefore find no relief. 


UNSUCCESSFUL merit has more admirers than 
are avow'd, more ſupporters with good wiſhes 
than with purſes. 


CoMPLAISANCE includes much cowardice and 
ſervility. 


CA PRICE has bitter enmities. 
MiLpzEss is often the vizor of weakneſs. 


FREQUENT laughers are ſure to be laugh'd at, 
© tho? they are not laugh'd with; loud laughers 
are ſure to incommode.* 


THE 


The French ſay,/** Thoſe laugh well, who laugh laſt.” 
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THe amoriſt lauds her lover as much through 

pride as ignorance ; but more through fondneſs 

than either: fondneſs is the blind of reaſon. 


'PraAisE is not only expenſive, but dangerous. 


PRIMARILY, favours give more ſatis faction to 
. receivers than to givers ; ultimately, more diſſa- 
tisfaction to givers than to receivers. Some fa- 
vours deſerve no return; the manner in which 
all have been beſtowed deſerves to be remem- 

n ber'd and return'd. | 


- Favours will not attract the notice, much 
. leſs the love, of a great man. 


Rejoice in the enemies you have, if they 
are good; curſe the friends you may poſleſs, if 
they are ſpecious. 


87 Ir miſtreſſes can't make themſelves wives, 
they are unhappy: if wives can't make them- 
ſelves miſtreſſes as well as wives, they are 
miſerable. * 


— — 
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TREE errors of calculation, and their effects, 
are the ſtrongeſt proofs of having acted 
wrong. 35 

PICTURES 
* * — 
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Pic runs are often preferable to the * ; 
tho' the poſſeſſors affect to value the original 
beyond all the pictures that can be produc d. 


WHAT attention ſhould be paid to the tears 
of women when they are known to proceed 


* from affeQation ? But let it be credited that af- 

8 fection can produce effects equal to real cauſe oe , 
ſufferance. 

h 

4 To the bread that ſupports my life was pro- 
duc'd by the induſtry of many hands, I am not 

l bound in particular gratitude: their convenience, 


not my hunger, was the object of their labour, 


InvoLence i is the ſpell, the oplita, that de- 
ſtroys our vigour. 


* WiTHovT an end, and without. hope to 
carry us to it, life is inſipid vegetation, 


Is — follows an n deed, what 
ſhould follow the omiſſion of what is proper to 
be done? By the Atllenian laws the idler was 
put to death—as a thief that robb'd the ftate. « 


Economy . 


* Loiſu ete produit Vennuj, qui-eſt Vabſence de ſentimens 
aſſez vifs pour intereſſen. 


I 


. 
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F Economy appears to be nearly allied to pro- 
F nf e 


* 


„ 


Economy is the ſupplement to a ſmall for- 
tune, and the moſt extenſive is not: ſufficient 
without it. 


= * THost who are fortunate enough to be mo- 
derate, enjoy their pleaſures without remorſe. | 


Trost who ſpeak with the greateſt preciſion 
have the feweſt ideas; thoſe whoſe ideas are moſt 
numerous, are moſt confus'd, 


» FERVENT imaginations care leaſt for truth. 
*T1s politic to wear good cloaths—more peo- 


ple are nga to * of the ” than of 
the man. | 


INTRO pleaſures cannot come equity, 


4 * = Tur chaliaber of the dying mortal is the 
propereſt ſchool for choſe ſtudents who would 


| | Know themſelves. 


n To win much the ſtake muſt be large. 
PERSEVERANCE 
'* Letude de homme eſt Vecole de Vhumilite. 


| Major Weiſs. 


v 
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PERSEVERANCE arrives at the ſame end as 
intrepidity ; but it travels not fo ſhort. a road, 
tho” it has the advantage of being ſafer 


Ly 


151 THouGHT breaks out in words: the extent = 
of language is the exact proportion of ideas. 

T Tk credit of appearance would be frequent- 
ly deftroy'd, if we cou'd diſcover the means by 
which it was obtain'd : for different purpoſes 

. there are different dreſſes : in the end they all 


agree—they are to deceive, 


* INSTINCT changes with time. 

- 

SOLDIERS are the only carnivorous” animals 
that live in a gregarious ſtate. * 


„ 


© 
To gain reſpect on earth we appear to eben 
heaven. 


Ne after r eſtabliſhment, n 
to war with beaſts hen Ks have e to 


9 inet od 7 | 1 


0 


Wenk we under the neceſſity of firſt aſcer- a 
taining the principles of our action, we ſhould * 
| be 


* Qu'eſt ce que cet inſtinct? Larrangement des organes dont 
le jeu ſe deploye pas le tems. Voltaire. 


| 0 „ 
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be at a loſs how to act: *tis the ſame in mechani- 
cal inventions. 
© 
»Tis more than probable that the firſt idea of 
perſonal right, or property, originates not in 
inſtinct, but the appropriation we perceive of 
certain things for our own uſe. 


* 
L 


Wu through difidence withdraw from the 
loftieſt of her ſex? Do they not generally fall 
to the lot of fools ? , 

* PRUDENCE is the art of giving play to cir- 
cumſtances, . 

PrRoBABLE obftacles, and poſſible accidents, 

ſhould always be taken into calculation. 


Nx vx change your plan until circumſtances 
warrant : diſappointment makes us peeviſh, and 
alters our opinion, but it changes not the ar- 
rangement of things. 


: 
4 
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i 
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Risk what may be ſpar'd, not what is neceſ- 
„ „ 


Le payſan le plus ignorant ſait partout remuer le plus gros 
fardeaux pas le ſecours du levier, ſans ſe douter que la puiſſance 
faiſant equilibre, eſt au poids, comme la diſtance du point d'ap- 
pui à ce poids, eſt à la diſtance de ce meme point d'appui 
a la puiſſance. | Voltaire. 
0 & 
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Pay your reſpects gracefully; endure the 
want of ceremony with temper : tis but a form, 
tho? it denotes the ſtate of the mind. 


„ 


Tis poſſible to infuſe ſuch candour in your 
refuſal that the diſappointed will not murmur. 


Evexy truſt ſhould exact reſponſibility, if it 
allows the agent to act according to the com- 
plexion of circumſtances. 


* As tis impoſſible to foreſee all, 'tis impoſ- 
ſible to provide for all. 


Tae-credit of your friend, or family, is un- 
juſtly ſuppos'd to be your own, therefore *tis ſo 
minutely defended. 


CANDOUR is moſt ſafely ſhewn'in trifles. 
. DivuLGE what you cannot ſecrete with the 
appearance of confidence. 


PROCLAIM aloud what is on the eve of being 
diſcover'd. 


TRHOSE 


* Opportunity is more or leſs favourable than has been cal- 
culated : a thouſand little things occur to advance or deſtroy a 
ſcheme. 
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Tross who appear to be IE may be ſo; 
but they are not wiſe. 


— 


ee is a feint of addreſs. 
APPEAR to be a dupe, if you want dupes. 


TRE pen that corrects is to be preferred to 
that which ſoothes; inſtruction is of more value 
than wealth: the effect of the latter is only tem- 
porary, the former gives permanence to feli- 
city.— The teſt of wiſdom is the happineſs it 
produces. 


Wen the lover is the counſellor and confeſ- 
for, tis fweet to hear thoſe chidings that root 
out vice by kindneſs, and that advice which 
makes qd a Cheerful _ 


Now HER "EA or hatred can be reafungd 
dnun; the? frequently we find as flight a cauſe 
to indulge the paſſion of love, as that of hatred: 
nay, the cauſe exiſts often without being aſ- 
certained. When a ſerutiny into motives is 
denied,* the inclination generally leads us 


aſtray. 
To 


- 


* Duty and incliration are often at variance, 
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To preſerve the power that beauty untouch'd 

poſſeſſes, many of its owners ſtifle their ſenſua- 

lity; yet conſummation, tho* conceal'd, is the 
immediate or ultimate object of love. 


LicnT ſorrows call for the 3 inter- 
ference of friendſhip; and conſolation once ad- 
mitted, lightens the heavieſt. 


NUMEROUS are thoſe who have made their 


own priſons ; and few who fiffer, but are their 
own deftroyers.—-Comply with the tyranny of 


opinion in oppoſition to the dictates of nature, 
and you fabricate a ſcourge for your own puniſh- 
ment. | . | 
JuDGE of the pang of abſence by the joy of 
meeting. Da Corſin,“ and Julia Bellamono, 
two Italian lovers, after a long ſeparation, ex- 
pir'd with pleafure in each others' arms. 


* 


Tx expectation of the benefits to-morrow 


may produce, leſſens our enjoyment of thoſe be- 


fore us, if it does not abſolutely annihilate them, 


Rox not precipitately into a poſitive loſs to 
9 ideal bliſs: ä always improves 
Summe, 


And the coldneſs of meeting by the joy of ſeparating: 0 
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circumſtances, without running the riſk of thoſe 
futurity contains being better, 


RR Aso from the honied lips of elocution, is 
the golden key that unlocks the ſecreted myſte- 


ries of all hearts. 


Tx greater the admiration of a woman, the 
leſs patiently will ſhe hear the cauſe of it eriti- 
cized.* What women love or admire, they 

defend at all hazards, if they are qualities be- 
longing to an individual: divided paſſion is con- 
ſequentially weak. 


| | INFINITE are the bleſſings we do not partake 
1 in, yet are within the reach of all whoſe ſenti- 


| ments are not perverted, 


| INFAMY is no more than the extreme denun- 
1 ciation of opinion; yet it goes further towards 
producing moral excellence than pain, or even 
death: yet this infamy. is, too frequently, a ty- 
rannical e 


| " ation is always inſufficient. Females 
are call'd cruel when, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they 
are only capricious, or aſſerting their right to 
reject 

* Becauſe ſhe does not hold herſelf amenable to reaſon 
for her affections. 


ze 


8 
7 
0 
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reject againſt the more eruel ſolicitations of in- 
ſufficient ſuitors.“ 


May the diſappointment, tho' not the fate, 
of Tarpeia attend the perfidious : recollect that 
perfidy is a breach of confidence, not a rejec- 
tion of laviſh habits. 


ACCEPTANCE, or refuſal, that comes from 
caprice, may be capriciouſly chang'd : thoſe who 
act without conſulting their reaſon, are neceſſa- 
rily unſtable in their amity or inimity. | 


THross who are capable of deceit, are the 
moſt dangerous; but thoſe who practiſe it, are 
the moſt villainous. 


*T1s poſſible to profeſs more than you can 
perform; for the ardency of intention frequently 
outruns the practicability of performance. + 


CHANGING opinion is the graceful at of 
judgment when it leads to better: if it involves 
the intereſt of perſons in its conſequence, the 

Q fault 


* The cruelty of perſecution is evident from the diſguſting 
perſeverance of ſuitors, 


+ An honourable teſtimony of what we would perform if 
power was within our reach, 


: 8 yg” mT 
Re _— 4 , __—_— A... a 
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fault attaches not to the agent, who only leaves 
what is indifferent for what is better, 


STRANGE infatuation to covet friends! When 
they are near to us, they remove us from our- 
ſelves; when they are abſent, we, ideally, are 
preſent with them: anxiety watches each ſtep; 
apprehenſion foreſees a thouſand evils : we de- 
ſerve from our inquietude, and extract inqui- 
etude from their deſert. 

PRIDE cannot ſupport a denial ; yet pride de- 
nies itſelf many pleaſures. *ﬀ—Murmur not at 
want of ſucceſs ; the beſt have been refuſed : do 
not refuſe to yourſelf the beſt that is in your 
power. | , 


Ir the end is good, the means of obtaining 
it cannot be bad: tho', taken abſtractedly, they 


may be vicious. 


Ix how ſmall a ſpace our happineſs is encom- 
paſſed ! What an immenſe circuit, what an im- 
menſe expenditure, muſt be made, before this 
truth is eſtabliſhed as a truth The ſmalleſt 
tenement—nay, within the arms of a loving 
and beloved individual, moſt of the poſſibilities 
ſor felicity may be found. 


I DiscLAIM 
„ Perhaps a pleaſure is included in the denial, 
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DiscLAlu admiration, and you compliment 
your diſcretion ; merit admiration, you may com- 
pliment yourſelf, tho' the world fail to pay their 
tribute to merit. | 


WHAT has been ordained is frequently inca- 
pable of being maintained: nor is the paſt a bet- 
ter director ſor the preſent, than the future will 
be for the paſt, — The paſt is an experienced 
counſellor,* 


OprosirE doctrine will remove virulent pre- 
judices, if patiently canvaſſed, and thoroughly 
digeſted; many are loſt in ſcepticiſm who lack 
patience or courage to finiſh the examination. 
 MorartiTty and politeneſs cannot reach be- 
yond mutal accommodation; love and veneration 
contain a power of gratifying ſuperior to all 
written precepts, or eſtabliſhed manners. 


CoNnCEAL nothing from your paramour, unleſs 
*tis reſolved that the whole heart ſhould be ren- 
dered valueleſs. In the dark corner of the 
apartment the defaulter hides his diſgrace ;- but 
the light of a friend puts what is diſgraceful out 
of countenance; and thoſe who bluſh to appear 

Q 2 unworthy, 


The preſent may be a future enemy. 
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unworthy, will be careful to render themſelves 
more perfect. 


* LIBERAL of cruelty are thoſe who pam- 
per with promiſes; promiſers deſtroy while they 
deceive, and the hope they raiſe is dearly pur- 
chaſed by the dependence that is —_ 5 to diſ- 
appointment. 


ConvicTrow is prevented or deſtroyed by ir- 
ritablity ; yet there is the conſolation of know- 
ing that the malign paſſions loſe much of theis 
power by anger. 


GRAVITY contains more impurity than gaiety; 
reſerve is the vizor of hypocriſy ; but the heart 
is pure when the countenance wears the air 
of hilarity : guilt deforms its features. 

Many motives, and as many fears, are united 
to ſuppreſs the genuine ſentiments of the female, 
and many are the cauſes that adulterate them. 


+ Looks have more ſignification than words 


or books; tho* they are not ſo deeply ſtudied, 
they 
A promiſe is a draft on probability for credit: if tis re- 
 ceiv'd, it raiſes us as high; as the expetiant, by admitting it, 
ſhews his abject ſtate. 
+ Immutability of countenance is a favourer of hypocrify, 
as fixity of feature would be the deſtruction of fraud. 
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they are more attended to, and command more 
attention. | 


- Foxcrventss comes freely after revenge has 
been gratified, not gracefully ; forgiveneſs is the 
eondeſcenſion of arrogance. | 


THrose who think well of mankind, are at 
peace with themſelves; thoſe who think too 
well or too ill of them, are either enemies to 
themſelves or their brethren. Which is attend- 
ed with moſt danger? Which exhibits moſt 
weakneſs ? | 


WHEN you detect an alacrity in ſpreading ill 
news, be aſſured there exiſts a miſchievous diſ- 
poſition. Keep all reports to yourſelf that 
cannot be ſerviceable to your neighbour : not 
only avoid breaking his peace, but endeavour to 
conſerve it. 


Mopksry that ſhrinks at a glance, aſſeve- 
ration that thunders out its facts, and ſanctity 
that is ſtrain'd *till it tortures, are as deteſtable 
as that affected bluntneſs which endeavours to 
palm off rudeneſs for honeſty: the poliſh that 


Q 3 the 


Or a thirſt for novelty, that characterizes the tagration of 
intellect. 
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the urbane put upon their manners never de- 
ſtroys, but lends a grace to their integrity. 


NEGLECT yourſelf, and you will neither be 
reſpected or reſpectable: value yourſelf at a 
high rate, and by action prove the correſpond- 
ence of your worth, 


* ABSENTEES are always in danger of having 
their characters miſrepreſented: they are either 
extoll'd or condemn'd for virtues or vices which 
they are ſtrangers to; and this is done frequent- 
ly out of contradiction, pride, or envy. 


THe blood that makes the hero pre-eminent 
is not viſible when his glory is diſcuſs'd, or we 


ſhould call him ſlaughterer; and, inſtead of lau- 


rels, place a wither'd bramble on his brow. 


Love is the pretext that covers many mean- 
neſſes; genuine love is no reſpecter of circum- 


ſtances. 


ExpgcT reſponſibility,+ and you cannot look 
for impunity : reſponſibility is the key-ſtone of 
the ſocial fabric. 

ART's 


The baſe paſſions conſider the departure of merit as a *. 
cence for indulgence. 

- + What ſhoald te the mul& when good intention fails of at- 
chievement ? 
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ART's blandiſhments engage our attention 
before we perceive their power, but ſimple na- 
ture will have the longeſt claim to it. 


CERTAIN companions will attach you to cer- 
tain places; but the local is leſs delightful than 
the perſonal attachment, tho? it ariſes from the 
ſame cauſe. A garment, a bauble, becomes 
dear, if thoſe who uſed them were dear : there 
is an ideal ſanctity affixed to thoſe we eſteem, 
that enriches whatſoever object it has touch'd 


or delighted in. 


* Fools cheriſh what the ſage deſpiſes: the 
value of what we love is the amount of our own 


value. 


THERE is more domal tyranny than parents 
can juſtify, or children tolerate; yet thoſe who 


free themſelves, frequently return to implore for- 


giveneſs.—Children have no appeal but in ex- 
treme caſes, 


Wren you muſt yield, do it gracefully ; when 
you muſt perſiſt, do it courageouſly ; when you 
2 


Some paſs through life without evincing partiality of any 
Kind. 


Þ 
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muſt reject, reſpect the feelings of thoſe who 
ſuffer, and preſerve your own from ſufferance. 


PERSECUTION appears in many ſhapes ; we 
have it at home, and abroad: ſometimes it ad- 
dreſſes us with a voice of mildneſs, or imperious 
command; at others it comes from relatives, 
friends, or ſuitors.* 


WEN affectation obtrudes without our con- 
ſciouſneſs, it is the effect of imitation : the guilty, 
and proudly affected, think that. all who look 
ſtare. 


Tos who are good alone ſhould not be left 
alone; thoſe who are good in company and 
alone, can alone be vouch'd for. + 


CLEAN veſſels hold muddy water, and bad 
opinions may come from pure hearts: much of 
what is bad is adventitious. This holds good 
likewiſe in the converſe propoſition; therefore, 
tho' we highly reſpect, or bitterly execrate, any 
ſentiment, we muſt not aſſimilate to it the cha- 
rater of the utterer, for he is compouded of 
various principles. 

PRIDE 
* The moſt inſolent ſpecies of perſecution is the reſtleſs 
correction of theology. | 
+ Notwithſtanding, we are good for very little alone. 
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PRIDE begets the admiration we ſend forth, 
when- our opponents have valour and ingenuity, 


VicToRs praiſe at the expence of the van- 
quiſhed, and oftener betray therein meanneſs 


than greatneſs of ſoul. 


UNLEss the habit leads to happineſs, the beſt 
habit is to contract none.“ 


Love, tho' the principal ingredient, requires 
many acceſſories to make up a compleat connec- 
tion, When love ſprings from liberty, the 
greateſt blefling ſhe has afterwards to beſtow, is 
the liberty of loving. . 
DzPprIVATIONS are generally conſidered as 
real evils, whereas they are frequently partial 
bleſſings. The loſs of a fortune we know not 
how to enjoy, a child we could not manage, 
a wife conſtitutionally diſeaſed—are theſe loſſes? 


WWA we have we deſpiſe Pride, and the 
right of poſſeſſion, cauſe this. What we have 
not, we affect to deſpiſe or eſteem. This envy, 


or the love of novelty, cauſes, 
THaT 


* Habitual conceit in fayoar of certain habits will produce 
happineſs. 
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THrarT creature has great rational powers 
who ſuffers them to be controul'd by reaſon, 


THE more we require, the leſs we poſſeſs ; 
the leſs we poſſeſs, the more is requir'd of us: 
the leſs we acquire, or poſſeſs, the more we 
have. | 


AFFECTION is the rich gratitude of admira- 
tion. 

TBosz who weep the moſt, often care the 
leaſt ; thoſe who cry the longeſt, often forget 
the quickeſt. Louis the Firſt lov'd Ermen- 
garde, his wife, and, ſays the hiſtorian, Volly, 
Il la pleura beaucoup, & Poublia bien vite.* 


REesPECT once loſt is never to be regain'd 
for opinion is never renounc'd that confirms in- 
feriority : reſpet is more eaſily obtain'd than 
merited; for the mind frequently impoſes on it- 
ſelf : but the beſt beloved are not always the beſt 


reſpected. 


TRE pourparler will ſay every thing for him- 


ſelf that he ought not, and nothing for you that 
he 


* Thoſe who never wept for a wife till her deceaſe, have 
had a ſhort ſorrow. 
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he ought; he volunteers, like the adviſer, for 
his own intereſt, 


GENEROSITY is much admir'd when it comes 
from our inferiors, or thoſe we have injur'd,* 


THe greateſt obligation is to forget all obli- 
gation; there are many more ways of obliging 
than there are ſervices to be render'd, 


TimipiTtyY opens, and inquietude grows up, 
with love. 


Ax is often aſſum'd; there exiſts a ſpecies 
of ſatisfation when the equanimity of thoſe we 
look down upon is deſtroy'd. A butt is ſure to 
put his company in good temper if he loſes his 
own: then the ſupercilious and the preſump- 
tuous triumph. 


CHILDREN ſhou'd aſſociate with youth, youth 
with age, and age with either. Our introduc- 
tion to the world, as it is call'd, cannot begin 
too early: now we are immers'd into ſociety 
like a falling body into water, and the chances 
are we link as ſoon, 


A BLOW 


* Whatever comes from thoſe above us we think we merit; 
by the ſame reaſoning, as we expect injuries from thoſe below 
us, we are ſurprized at their kind forbearance, 


5 e Sw. 
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* A BLOW is a reaſon for a beaſt, Who that 

foreſees the conſecutive evils that reſult from 

blows would ſpend their paſſion in ſuch acts? 


* 


TRE greateſt of our cares we care leaſt to 
defend; great in thought, inſignificant in deed, 
are the moſt important of mortals. 


DREAr people are converſant with effects 
alone; this, it might be imagined, would make 
them ſuper-eminently happy; but the blind are 
obſerv'd to be the moſt cheerful. 


Coxconuzs falute themſelves when they no- 
tice you. | 


Who is ſhe?— This is a trite, but an extraordi- 
nary queſtion ! The who is every thing—the 
what is all. + 


As innocence is ridiculed, ſo is vice encou- 
raged ; but the bad qualities we protect we poſ- 
ſeſs. ; 


ADMIRATION is blind; it is often the reflec- 


tion of groſs flattery. 
THost 


Receive a blow as you do the act of a malicious madman, 
+ Rank in life determines more than our opinion, it fixes 
our affections. 


2 
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THrost who know not when to be offended, 
know not how to be pleas'd.— Be pleas'd with 
every thing, and you tolerate much imperti- 
nence, inſignificance, and formality; but you 
will acquire a train of worthleſs advocates, 


SMART ſhews ſenſibility, tho' 'tis a demon- 
ſtration of feeling, none, except the cruel, wiſh 
to call forth. The apathiſt is all inſenſibility: 
pride is its reverſe. 


* W1sDoM is either local or partial know- 
ledge : a ſmall portion, with good animal ſpirits, 
and confident activity, will, within its circle, 
puſh beyond genius or learning. Succeſs muſt 
be raviſh'd, not wooed. 


CogueTTRY and prudery are neither con- 
fin'd to ſex or ſtate. 


ALL our diſtinctions are accidental: beauty 


and deformity, tho? perſonal qualities, are nei- 
ther entitled to praiſe or cenſure; yet it ſo hap- 
pens that they colour our opinion of thoſe qua- 
lities to which mankind have attach'd reſponſi- 
bility. 

R Many 


* If the ſages of the various corners of the earth were 
to meet, and able to ſpeak one language, they would ſcarce- 
ly be tolerable company, | 
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Many volunteer to inſtru& or correct, who 
are themſelves deaf to their voices; the proud 


will from the chair of authority cheerfully com- 


municate all they know. 


HunGeR deranges the temper : indeed, the 
ſenfes, in every caſe, direct the mind. The 
Roman phraſe runs thus, Venter non habet au- 
res. 


VULGAR, envious, or impertinent contradic- 
tion, is ſafely reſponded to by filence—it diſ- 
courages and expreſſes contempt at the ſame 
inſtant. 


PERSONAL animoſity is the brutality of diſ- 
appointment :f the great no ill treatment can 
exaſperate; no inſolence or injury can even 


make them indifferent; nay, their concern ariſes 


with the enormity of the tranſgreſſion. 


*T 1s ſtrange to ſee the revolution that opinion 
deſcribes in the political ſphere : Governors rail 
at the ſtupidity of the populace, and the peo- 
ple cry out againſt the ignorance of their rulers; 

and 


„ Yet aſk for advice, and you are as liable to be inſulted 
as inſtructed. 
+ The belly has no ears. 


t Or powerful envy. 
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and the ſtrongeſt party puniſhes the weakeſt, 
without thinking of amendment on either fide. 


D1FF1DENCE is the minority of reaſon, con- 
fidence its maturity. When diffidence lowers 
into timidity, or confidence ſwells into preſump- 
tion, then they have left reaſon entirely. 


* FLATTERY is the piquant ſauce that pam- 
per'd or vitiated underſtandings require to make 
life palatable. No creature can obtain credit for 
not reliſhing it. Tis like falt, the ingredient 
that ſavours every viand; no table is complete 
without it. When offer'd, you cannot refuſe it 
without offending. Acceptance is indirect flat- 
tery; ſa is praiſing a ſecond perſon who is fa- 
vour'd by the firſt. 


TRIFLE is a word of dangerous conſequence 
as a name.F There is nothing trifling, unleſs 
all is trifling : thoſe things that are ſo denomi- 
nated, are neglected only becauſe their connec- 
tion and relative importance is not evident. 
Trifles often decide our weightieſt concerns. 


R 2 


is neceffary we ſhould be pleas'd with what we do; and 
for this ſatisfaction we depend on foreign opinion. 


LYSANDER 


f A trifler is the moſt inſignificant in the vocabulary of 


characters. 
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LySANDER refus'd the rich garments that 
Dionyſius offer'd to his daughters with this re- 
mark : they are only fit to make unhappy faces 
more remarkable. W hat gaudy attire takes from 
beauty, it adds to deformity, or homely features : 
we dreſs rather after the faſhion of what we wiſh 
to be, than what we are. 


InDOLENCE creates more eyils than ambition; 
they are likewiſe more durable. The indolent 
merits a ſeverer puniſhment than the thief ; the 
latter only does what is wrong; the former does 
the ſame, and omits to do every thing that 
is right. 


War we ſtand in need of, we either dare 
not, or need not, aſk for,* Solicit for relief, 
and you make out your own indictment ; peti- 
tion for protection, and your weakneſs will be 
'derided. 


IF virtue is its own reward, as the adage pro- 
nounces it, who ſhould be ſurpriz'd at their 
poverty ? 


By not appearing to be the ſolicitors, women 
think they are more than half exculpated. 


TR 


* We cannot aſk for: for we know not what we need, the” 
we need what we know. | 
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Tas littleneſs of the great is to be diſcover'd 

within their own walls; his reſidence is the 
theatre where the good man ſhines. 


Wispou often revokes; the opinions of pride 
and ignorance are irrevocable. 


THE will of the multitude is deſpotic, their 
partiality precarious, their enmity cruel : their 
idols are ſeldom choſen, but obtruded ; they are 
generally men of violent paſſions, and feeble 
virtues ; their abilities ſnewy rather than pro- 
found. 


+ SUFFER nothing to be loſt by a refuſal or 
defeat. | 


ESTEEM muſt be merited; things may be 
purchas'd; love comes gratuitouſly, and is con- 
ſerv'd by ſincerity and courteous concern: the 
ſurrender that is bought is a monument of what 
we could not conquer, 


No amendment in reſentment : allow no room 
for the latter, and open every paſlage for the for- 


mer, 


Goop 


+ Bc aſſurd likewiſe of the iſſue when you aſk, 
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. - Goop friends are ſafe enemies, and good ene- 
mies may become fafe friends. 


ELogUENCE, beauty, and good cloaths, are 
good advocates. 


Wr are the laſt to acknowledge, but the firſt 
to worſhip, our own picture. | 


* A requiſition is not an offence ; neither 
crouch when you * or domineer when you 
are * 


INDEPENDENCE frightens the ſlave; and the 
rude bauteur of aſſum'd independence is more 
diſguſting than the no opinion of the inſipid, 
or the ever-ready compliance of habitual hy- 


pocriſy. 


PECUNIARY embarraſſment is the identical 
ſpecies of adverſity that is the touchſtone of all 
diſpoſitions. Beauty and ability, relationſhip, 
nay, every connection, ſhakes when the enſign 
of poverty is unfurl'd ; we muſt worſhip wealth, 
even to idolatry, if the noble diſintereſtedneſs of 
a few individuals was not at all times obtruded 
to keep us from immerging into the obliviſcence 
of worth, affection, and merit. 


LoveRs 


# Before deſpotiſm there can be no greater. 


Co 
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LovERs are prone to prejudicate. An evil 
opinion, without an exiſting cauſe, is 9 


ment that injures the promulger. 


Books are as often condemned for want of 
conception in the reader, as want of ability in 
the writer. 


WHAT is good cannot be better'd from any 
circumſtance of nativity; nor is it apparent how 
any particular fociety is honour'd, unleſs it con- 
tributed to the expanſion of genius. Suppreſs 
the place of birth, *twill decreaſe, nor will re- 
vealing it increaſe your value. - 


* TrRAngITIONS from virtue to vice are 
ſometimes ſo rapid, that the mind is inclin'd 
to queſtion the exiſtence of the former. 


Mat loſes what woman gains by modeſty ; 
unleſs the female knows how to appreciate the 
real character of the male, and diſtinguiſhes be- 
tween impertinent importunity and reſpectful 
forbearance. 


WHEN 


Expedition is always us'd when we are deſirous to paſs 
from what we are indifferent to. Unfortunately in our paſ- 


ſage from error to error, we congratulate ourſelves as much 
as if we had left folly for truth. 
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WHEN the tribunal is reſpected, its verdicts, 
tho? fallacious, are ſure to * thought reſpect- 


; able, 


All i carries with it a puniſhment ; yet 
that is the moſt painful that is in itſelf venial, 
namely, the deceit practiſed on thoſe amiable 
diſpoſitions whoſe prejudice, not —_— would 
make us unhappy. | 


Our —_— pleaſures and virtues, our great- 
eſt vices and ſorrows, paſs under the canopy of 


ſecreſy. ̃ , 


* 


LuxvuRy is an inhumanity whilſt want exiſts; 


*twou'd be uſeleſs, if we knew the luxury of 
ſimplicity or benevolence. 


CERTAIN errors degrade our moral conſe- 


. quence much leſs than factitious virtues ;- but 
when there exiſts any perſonal attachment, 
moral or phyſical defects are eaſily overlook'd. 
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